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Ar this season, when the free list is indus. Captain Cook describes a 
abolished at Drury Lane, and a voice scene in the isle of Hapae, which 
big with fate and death + occupies the coincides very remarkably with the 
stage of Covent Garden four evenings account of the ancient choral dances 
in the week, our readers will receive, of Greece: we allude to the accom- 
we think, with pleasure, two or three paniment of the dance with music by 
admissions to the Comic Theatre of the same performer; a custom almost 
Athens, combining, as it does, all the peculiar to the Greeks, and bequeathed 
amusements of a Thédtre des Vuriétés to their descendants, who, according to 
and an Opera Buffa; and in calling an intelligent traveller, Mr. Hughes, 
their attention to the works of that always sing to the motion of their feet. 
poet who so often made Laughter hold The slow progress of comedy, as com- 
both his sides, we hope to support the —_ pared with tragedy, in Athens, has been 
assertion of Bentley, so appropriately attributed to the superior gratification 
chosen for a motto by Mr. Walsh: derived by uncultivated minds from the 
“ Aristophanes, the most ingenious representation of the stormier passions. 
man of an age fertile of great wits.” | This characteristic of the popular taste 

An inquiry into the origin of the — is well known to Mr. Farley; and Mr. 
drama in all countries would not be  Tallam, in his Introduction to the Li- 
devoid of interest norimprovement. It ¢erature of Europe (p.298), mentions a 
has been traced back to a distant age Parisian Mystery, in which St. Barbara 
in China, in Peru, and in the islands is hung up by the heels on the stage, 
ofthe South Sea ; and Professor Wilson and, after uttering her remonstrances 
of Oxford has recently unfolded the and disapproval of so uncomfortable 
singular and romantic theatre of the and unpicturesque a position, is torn 


* The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated into corresponding English Metres, 
by Benjamin Dann Walsh, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 3 vols. 
Vol.1. London; A. H. Baily and Co. 

t This fact, which has escaped the notice of the Lancet, is recorded by the critic 
of Mr. Bulwer’s new play in the Examiner. As it bears internal evidence of having 
been written by that learned gentleman, we shall quote the passage, particularly 
as the author has been so long connected with ‘* Athens and the Athenians.” 
“ Mr. Macready's delivery of it [the passage alluded to] chilled every heart in the 
theatre, as the sudden touch of the coldest marble would have chilled every hand, 
His form seemed distending beyond its natural dimensions as he spoke ; and, long 
after he left the stage, his voice continued to linger there, big with fate and death.” 
Surely the authorities ought to look to this. We shall have a literary influenza next, 
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with pincers and scorched with lamps 
before the audience. 

Both tragedy and comedy arose out 
of the festivities which cheered the ter- 
mination of the harvest. The extem- 
porary effusions were of two kinds: 
one embodying the sentiments of grati- 
tude to Bacchus, the inventor of wine, 
and presiding with Ceres over agri- 
culture; the other giving utterance to 
the light and abandoned joyousness of 
the season. One produced tragedy ; 
the other, comedy. lence the pro- 
priety of Aristotle’s remark, that tra- 
gedy and comedy were originally im- 
provisatorised. We must pass very 
briefly over the interval between its 
first construction and the appearance 
of Aristophanes. Cicero speaks fa- 
vourably of Epicharmus ; and we know 
from Horace, that Plautus imitated his 
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manner. To him we owe the intro. 
duction of intoxication on the stage; 
a fruitful source of humour to succeed. 
ing poets, from Shakespeare (whose 
Cassio will be in the recollection of 
every one who remembers Charles 
Kemble) to Buckstone. Ile seems, 
also, to have regulated the metre and 
improved the formation of the plot. 
Cratinus, another important name, was 
contemporary with Aristophanes, whom 
he vanquished in a dramatic contest. 
Some rather equivocal praise of his 
talents occurs in the Knights ; but the 
passage certainly implies the popularity 
of the poet. Aristophanes is alluding 
to the ingratitude with which a writer 
for the stage was regarded, when de- 
clining powers had diminished his 
faculty of amusing :— 


« Who Cratinus may forget, or the storm of whim and wit which shook the theatres 


under his guiding ? 


When Panegyric’s song pour'd her flood of praise along, who but he on the top wave 


was riding ? 


Foe nor rival might him meet; plane and oak, ta’en by the feet, did him instant ayd 


humble prostration : 


For his step was as the tread ofa flood that leaves its bed ; and his march, it was 


rude desolation. 


Who but he the foremost guest, then, an gala-day and feast? 


our musicians, 


What strain fell from 


But ‘ Doro, Doro, sweet nymph with fig-beslipper’d feet,’ or ‘ Ye verse-smiths and 


hard-mechanicians ?” 


Thus in glory was he seen while his years yet were green ; but now that his dotage 


is on him, 


God help him! for no eye, of those that pass him by, throws a look of compassion 


upon him. 


*Tis a couch, but the loss of its garnish and its gloss; ’tis a harp that hath lost all 


cunning ; 


*Tis a pipe where deftest hand may the stops no more command, nor on its divisions 


be running.”—Mrrcnet, 


The misfortunes of Magnes and 
Crates are also commemorated. Cra- 
tinus has been commended by Horace 
and Quintilian ; and Persius, we think, 
speaks of growing pale under the in- 
vective of the * daring Cratinus.” The 
names only of his comedies are pre- 
served. Eupolis has been charac- 
terised by a similar epithet,—iratum 
Eupolidem. le sneered at the bald 
head of Aristophanes, who charged 
him with pilfering from his muse; 
an accusation denied by Eupolis, who 
declared, with no apparent justice, 
that he had assisted in the composi- 
tion of the Knights. Undoubtedly, 
traces of his rivals may be found in 
the pages of the great Athenian satirist ; 
and Schlegel thinks that the severity of 
Cratinus is seen in the Knights, and the 
jocularity of Eupolis in the Birds. 


Before we enter upon the considera- 
tion of the merits of Aristophanes, a few 
preliminary remarks upon the Athenian 
theatre will not be without interest. 
It lay, observes Mr. Wordsworth, be- 
neath the southern wall of the Acro- 
polis, formed by the sloping rock in 
which its seats were scooped, rising 
one above another. Of these seats 
two only, the highest, are now visible; 
although Mr. Wordsworth thinks that 
the removal of the earth would, per- 
haps, discover the complete shell of 
the building. Its position was selected 
with the usual taste of that gifted 
people. Here, with the Parthenon 
and Acropolis immediately overhanging 
them, and the charming valley of the 
Ilissus beneath, sat the spectators of 
the (Edipus and Orestes. The influence 
of situation will be more apparent, if 
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presentations occurred in the morning, 
under the open sky, and without any 
of those illusions which constitute the 
pride of a modern stage-manager. 
Hence the frequent apostrophes to 
heaven in the works of the tragic 
poets would possess a peculiar force 
and beauty. In the same manner, 
Euripides was enabled to introduce 
his own philosophical tenets — 
“ Seest thou the abyss of sky that hangs 
above thee, 
And clasps the earth around in moist 
embrace ? 
Tuts to be Jove believe—Tu1s serve as 
God.” 


Mr. Wordsworth has pointed out the 
use which /Eschylus made of this cir- 
cumstance ; many of his metaphorical 
expressions being derived from objects 
visible to the audience. So, in the 
Eumenides, referring to the proximity 
of the Temple of Minerva, he repre- 
sents the Athenians dwelling under the 
wings of the goddess —Maarades ¥ tae 
rrigus. Sophocles, with equal happi- 
ness, turns the eyes of his audience to 
the isle of Salamis. Much of the suc- 
cessful hardihood of the Aristophanic 
imagery is owing to the same cause. 
Mr. Bunn, for example, would never 
be able to uplift Trygzeus on his aerial 
pilgrimage (almost as high as the 
Monk-Mason-Holland-Green - Nassau- 
Balloon) ; but the fancy of the lively 
spectator, unrestricted by a roof, placed 
him at once in the purple sky: there, 
too, the Birds built their city. This 
eye to the effect of situation never 
slept. From the theatre of Tauro- 
meium, in Sicily, a view was obtained 
of Mount /Etna. Certainly the Athe- 
nian Comic Muse would never have built 
her temple in Wych Street. Mr. Walsh 
has some very pertinent observations 
upon the Greek theatre. 


“Tn order to arrive at a clear idea of 
its construction,” he writes, ‘‘ let us take 
the largest of our London houses, the 
Italian Opera ; and, having stripped it of 
its roof and its galleries, and substituted 
the genial beams of the sun for the glare 
of artificial light, let us extend the lower 
tier of seats backwards, at the same gentle 
ascent, until the depth of this tier of seats 
becomes somewhere about equal to the 
breadth of the stage. If we then clear 
the pit and the orchestra of their benches 
and divisions, ornamenting the naked 
wall thus presented to the eye with 
some elegant columns and statuary, and 








we recollect that all the dramatic re- 
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place in the centre of this new and en- 
larged orchestra the sacred Thymele, or 
Altar of Bacchus, and imagine a troop of 
twenty-four dancers moving round it in 
a compact oblong figure, carolling their 
merry lays to the music of a few pipes 
or flageolets,— we may form some idea 
of the appearance of the very smallest of 
the Grecian theatres during the exhibi- 
tion of anew comedy. But the stage, too, 
must submit to be remodelled before we 
can consider the resemblance as at all 
complete. Instead of the innumerable 
sliding and rolling scenes, which add 
such splendour to our dramatic repre- 
sentitions, we must erect of solid marble, 
at the distance of a very few feet from 
the modern ‘ lamps,’ a long, low line of 
buildings, containing, together with a 
fair proportion of windows, a large door 
in the centre, a smaller one on each side 
of it, and a still smaller one at each ex- 
tremity of the facade. This erection is 
to be considered as permanent ; for, with 
the addition, perhaps, of a few columns, 
and other architectural ornaments, for the 
sake of adding dignity and majesty to its 
character, it served, generally speaking, 
equally for tragedy and comedy. Let the 
reader now conceive three ordinary scenes 
united together in the form of a triangular 
prism, and revolving upon an axis in such 
a way as to exhibit, by turns, each of the 
three faces to the eye of the spectator ; 
let him also imagine a machine of this de- 
scription (technically termed a periactos, 
and the painted canvass, or board, tem- 
porarily fixed to one of its three faces, 
a catablema) placed at each extremity of 
the line of buildings fronting the audience, 
— and he will then be in possession of the 
only means used by the ancient Greeks 
for representing that change of place 
which we exhibit by such multifarious 
contrivances. But the question now ime 
mediately occurs, How could any illu. 
sion ever have been felt, when the same 
unmeaning row of houses was always 
staring the spectator in the face, whether 
he was required to imagine himself at 
Argos or at Delphi? Now, in answer 
to this objection, let the reader ask him- 
self whether the presence of a brace of 
stage-doors ever formed any bar to his 
momentary belief in the reality of a hor- 
rid murder, perpetrating in the depth of 
a gloomy wood by a band of melodramatic 
banditti. Yet the two cases are precisely 
analogous, except that, in the modern one, 
the thing represented is in the centre, 
and the anomalous additions on each side 
of it; while, in the ancient instance, 
the converse position was observed, 
According to the exigences of the play 
to be performed, all or part of the five 
different doors, or, what came to the 
same thing, the five different houses, in 
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the row facing the spectators, were dis- 
tributed among those different characters 
in the piece whom it suited the poet’s 
purpose to exhibit in connexion with 
their dwelling-places. As a general rule, 
which, however, was not unfrequently 
violated when necessary, the centre one 
was assigned to the first or leading actor, 
that on the right hand to the second, and 
that on the left to the third. All the 
characters of the drama whom the poet 
did not choose to represent as house- 
holders, entered the orchestra by one of 
the two ‘ entrances’ through which the 
chorus came, and then ascended the stage 
by a flight of steps. Their exits were 
managed in a precisely similar manner. 
If we may believe some of the ancient 
grammarians, the door by which they 
made their appearance indicated their 
arrival from the town or the country ; 
and we are also told, that of the two 
movable triangular scenes, one was ap- 
propriated in like manner to town, and 
the other to country views. The change 
from the exterior to the interior of the 
house was exhibited to the eyes of the 
audience by ‘ wheeling out,’ as it was 
called, or rather by ‘ wheeling round,’ 
the front of that one of the five permanent 
dwellings whose inside was required to 
be exposed to view ; for which purpose 
they were all furnished with appropriate 
machinery.” 


This operation is twice named in 
Aristophanes. Thus, in the Acharnians, 
when Euripides says that he has no 
time to attend to him, Diceopolis re- 
plies, “ Let them wheel you round.” 
The theatre was not destitute of ma- 
chinery, some of which must have been 
of rather a complicated character. In 
the Prometheus, Oceanus sails through 
the air, accompanied by a chorus of 
ocean nymphs, comprising at least 
fifty persons, in a winged chariot. 
They had also trap-doors, watch-towers, 
and scenes, painted on wood or can- 
vass, to represent any particular ob- 
ject. Thus, a view of Caucasus was 
introduced into Prometheus ; and the 
island of Lemnos, with the cave of 
Philoctetes into Sophocles’ drama of 
that name. Shakespeare, indeed, had 
no Stanfield to paint a balcony for 
Juliet;-but the progress of the arts in 
Greece cannot be compared with their 
developement in the north. Phidias 
and Euripides — sculpture and poetry 
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—were coeval. We have also the au- 
thority of Schlegel, grounded upon a 
passage in Plato, for considering the 
knowledge of perspective possessed by 
the ancients to have been far more 
ample than the landscapes discovered 
at Ilerculaneum would lead us to 
imagine. We are not speaking of our 
Myracle Plays, when one shilling and 
sixpence was charged for a god’s pe- 
ruke ;* nor of the Parisian Mysteries, 
when a large scaffolding at the back of 
the stage displayed heaven and hell, 
with the world between, and dragons, 
with flaming eyes of polished steel, ac- 
tually startled the audience into hys- 
terics.t The Athenian comedy was of 
a very different description ; and much 
skill was undoubtedly employed to aid 
its influence. At the Surrey, a very 
respectable thunder-storm is manufac- 
tured by the rattling of a few sheets of 
metal; while, on the Attic stage, a si- 
milar concussion was produced by rol- 
ling leather bags, full of pebbles, down 
sheets of brass.t Then, as to the time 
of performance, although the Antigone 
of Sophocles, or the Agamemnon of 
/Eschylus, might be almost as much 
esteemed as the Wife of Mantua, yet 
the most inveterate play-goer would 
have thought the delight dearly pur- 
chased by an attendance from seven in 
the evening till eleven. The perform- 
ances commenced in the morning, 
Something equivalent to a dress-circle 
seems to have existed; and in the in- 
tervals between the performance wine 
and nuts were distributed. In the 
Acharnians figs are given to the peo- 
ple ; and Dicwopolis is quite horrified 
at the noise of the munching. A po- 
pular play undoubtedly drew immense 
“ houses — rourevenn, the word em- 
ployed by Plato, signified the free adult 
population of Athens, and corresponds 
with the “ totam hodie Romam circus 
capit” of Juvenal. Mr. Wordsworth 
quotes a verse from a modern Greek 
poem, to prove that the term is still re- 
tained to express the population in ge- 
neral. No direct argument, therefore, 
can be drawn from the use of the word 
in the Symposium, beyond the testimony 
to the crowded audiences which it cer- 
tainly affords. Schlegel, in his Lectures 
on Dramatic Literature, has some iv- 


* A fact. See the Lives of Literary Men of England, in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
under Heywood. 


+ Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, vol. i. p. 299. 
+ 


t Julius Pollux, quoted by Walsh, Note, p. 302, 
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genious remarks upon the nature and 
effects of the Greek masks, and points 
out a probable resemblance between 
them and the masks of the Roman car- 
nival, the deception of which, ata dis- 
tance, is nearly perfect. We know, 
from the anecdote of Thamyris, who 
appeared on the stage with a blue and 
a black eye, and from the blood run- 
ning down the cheek of Tyro, that great 
mimetic skill was evinced in their con- 
struction. In order to lend a neces- 
sary height to the performer, the co- 
thurnus, composed of several soles, 
was worn by the tragic, and the soccus, 
or low-heeled slipper, by the comic 
actor. The body was also proportion- 
ably enlarged, as we see upon our own 
boards when Sir John Falstaff is lucky 
enough to find a representative. Jn 
the opinion of Schlegel, we shall form 
the correctest idea of their appearance 
by regarding them as so many statues 
endowed with life and motion. Lucian, 
in his treatise, Ise Ooynews, treats them 
with less gravity, and ridicules the high 
shoes, the masks with mouths wide 
enough to swallow the spectator, and 
the chest and limbs enlarged to a 
prodigious extent. 

These few and rapid hints may in- 
duce the reader to consult some of the 
writers who have furnished copious in- 
formation upon the subject, and of 
whom Mr. Walsh gives a sufficient list. 
Above all, let him read Mr. Mitchell’s 
admirable “ Discourse,” prefixed to the 
Clouds ; it is learned, discriminating, 
and eloquent, and is warmed with the 
true earnestness of a scholar. We have 
been pleased to find that its merits are 
appreciated in Germany : ‘ Mitchellus, 
qui preclaram de Nub. Aristophan. 
scripsit commentationem,” are the 
words of C, F. Ranke, De Aristo- 
phanis Vita, p. 81. 


“It must often have occurred to every 
one,” says Mr. Walsh, in his clever pre- 
face, “ what a great pily it is that there 
Were no active volcanoes, like Vesuvius, 
in the heart of ancient Greece ; we might 
otherwise have had a chance of digging 
up a fossil Greek city, at the expiration 
ofa couple of thousand years, in as per- 
fect a state as Pompeii or Herculaneum. 
We might then have wandered through 
the voluptuous or studious chambers of a 
Pericles, a Cleon, a Socrates, or a Euri- 
pides. These,” he adds, ‘* may appear 
wild dreams; but it so happens that in 
one case, also, they are sober realities. 


-_—_——_- ee 
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The comedies of Aristophanes are the 
Pompeii of Athens, In them have been 
enshrined the records of the public and 
private life of the Athenians during the 
most brilliant period of the republic ; 
and in them alone we must seek for the 
personal knowledge of the high and 
mighty geniuses of those days, which 
cannot be hoped or desired from the 
grave writings of the tragedian, the 
philosopher, or the historian.” * 

The truth of these remarks is equal 
to their ingenuity. The old comedy 
contained within itself all the elements 
of personal satire, literary criticism, 
and political disquisition. If any 
persons of infamous character, said 
Horace, were to be exposed to public 
odium, Eupolis, Cratinus, Aristophanes, 
and their contemporaries, were always 
ready, with unbounded license, to dis- 
play their wickedness to the world— 
Multé cum libertate notabant. (Sat., 
lib. i., sat. 4.) If any absurd or dan- 
gerous innovations were attempted in 
literature or education, the same scourge 
was immediately applied ; and the se- 
ductive and enervating sophist was up- 
lifted, under the guise of Socrates, in a 
basket, to the derision of the audience, 
in the Clouds; or the corrupting and 
debilitating sentiments of Euripides 
were laughed at in the biting ridicule 
of the Acharnians. In politics, the in- 
fluence of the comic writer was ‘still 
more powerful and extensive. The 
Aristophanic Parabasis, or address, is 
compared by Mr. Walsh to the leading 
article in a newspaper; embracing the 
same topics, and enforcing the peculiar 
views and opinions of the writer. What 
Lockhart, and Maginn, and North, and 
Yorke, effect periodically fur Conserv- 
atism and good government, in the 
Quarterly, in Blackwood, aud in Fraser, 
the comic poets, though not with equal 
moderation, laboured to accomplish 
upon the stage. 

In the absence of a free press, every 
Athenian Junius was obliged to breathe 
his indignation into verse. Feargus 
O'Connor’s pamphlet, with the charac- 
teristic anecdote about the introduc- 
tion of a poor-law, “ You will ruin 
both our trades in Treland,’’ would 
have been hitched into the sharp 
iambic; and the history of Mr. Ra- 
phael’s parliamentary negotiation would 
have danced along in lively anapeestics, 
Poetry, history, novels — those tales 
(tails ?) almost as long as O'Connell's, 


* Preface, pp. 40, 11. 
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but without an equal power of agitation 
— would have found their appropriate 
niches in the Athenian Dunciad. No 
one has developed the spirit of the old 
comedy with greater acuteness than 
Schlegel, in his Lectures on Dramatic 
Literature. 


«* The oid comedy,” he observes, “‘ is 
a species of poe try as independent and 
original as tragedy itself ; 3 it stands upon 
an equal e ‘levation—that i is, it extends as 
far beyond the limits of reality into the 
regions of a creative fancy. * * * In the 
old comedy the form was sportive, and 
was characterised by an apparent whim 
and caprice. ‘The whole production was 
one entire jest upon a large scale ; which, 
again, contained a world of separate jests 
within itself—and each occupied its own 
place, without appearing to have any 
concern with the rest. * * * Whatever 
is dignified, noble, and grand in human 
nature, will only admit of a serious 
representation. The comic poet must, 
therefore, divest his characters of all 
qualities of this description; he must 
even deny the existence of such qualities 
altogether, and form an ideal of human 
nature in an opposite sense to that of 
the tragedians—namely, in one that is 
odious and base. * * * The merry or 
ludicrous ideal consists in the perfect 
harmony and concord of the higher part 
of our nature, with the animal part as a 
prevailing principle. Reason and intel. 
lect are represented as the voluntary 
slaves of the senses. Ience we shall 
find that that which in Aristophanes has 
given-se much offence, flows necessarily 
from the very principle of comedy : the 
frequent allusions to the lower neces- 
sities of the body ; the wanton pictures 
of animal desire, which, in spite of all 
the restraints imposed on it by morality 
and decency, is always breaking loose 
without the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual, If we reflect attentively, we 
shall find that, even on our own stages, 
the infallible and inexhaustible source of 
the ludicrous is derived from the same 
ungovernable impulses of sensuality, at 

variance with higher duties ; cowardice, 


childish vanity, loquacity , gulosity, lazi- 
ness,”’ &c. 


Undoubtedly, in Aristophanes, this 
spirit of sensual poetry is carried to 
an objectionable extent ; but the error 
admits of palliation, from various cir- 
cumstances connected with Athenian 
manners and religion. Porson remarks, 
in reference to this unbounded license, 
that “in the acknowledged andooency 
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of Aristophanes there is nothing to 
allure, but much to deter. He never 
dresses up the most detestable vices in 
an amiable light, but makes the reader 
disgusted with them by exhibiting them 
in their natural deformity.”* In this 
respect he resembles Swift, who was 
never yet called an immoral writer, 
albeit from his poems might be se- 
lected passages at which even the old 
comic muse would have blushed. In 
the Greek dramatist we meet with no 
sentimental seducers, no amiable adul- 
teresses, no high-minded murderers. + 
If every fragment omitted in an expur- 
gated edition by Mr. Bowdler (sup- 
posing that mutilator ef Shakespeare 
to venture upon such a task) were 
melted down and condensed into the 
* Aristophanic Essence,” it would not 
dissemiuate such insidious poison, such 
enervating sentiments, such degrading 
images, as the fashionable novels which 
penetrate into every boudoir. Compare, 
for instance, the comic poet with Mr. 
Thomas Little ; the bold, undisguised 
courtesan of the first, with the affected, 
semi-reducta Venus of the second; 
Athenian vice, staring at you without 
a mask; and modern licentiousness, 
coquetting through the veil of a trans- 
parent morality. 

No author has possessed sufticient 
hardihood to introduce the old comedy 
into England ; but the preceding cen- 
tury beheld, in the representations of 
Foote, the very spirit of the middle 
comedy. This remarkable person did 


‘not, indeed, employ masks to identify 


even the features of those whom he 
portrayed, but he imitated their dress 
in every particular; and all who have 
seen the late Mr. Mathews are aware 
how complete the illusion must have 
been rendered by his unequalled mi- 
micry. A slight allusion to Foote’s 
performances will illustrate these re- 
marks, and shew that in the mimetic 
portion of his entertainments (but no 
further) he was entitled to the desig- 
nation he has received, of the English 
Aristophanes. The piece, for example, 
with which he opened the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1747, the Diversions of the 
Morning, consisted of imitations of 
individuals well known in London for 
their peculiarities or their talents. His 
Auction of Pictures, in the ensuing 
season, was of a similar character, 
and Sangees sketches, to the life, of 
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Sir Thomas de Veil, a Westminster 
magistrate ; Cook, a celebrated auc- 
tioneer of those days; the notorious 
Orator Henley ; and others. At Dub- 
lin he ridiculed a printer, of the name 
of Faulkner, with such daring success 
that the laughter of the city drove him 
from his own door; and when a court 
of law awarded him three hundred 
pounds as a compensation for the 
insult, Foote started away to England 
(of course, without paying), and avenged 
himself by caricaturing the judge and 
the jury upon the stage. The Mayor 
of Garratt, which still retains its place 
in theatrical literature, originated in a 
quarrel with Lamb, a fishmonger in the 
Strand, and major in the Middlesex 
militia, who, having arrested Foote for 
his bill, received payment in full by 
a transmigration into Major Sturgeon. 
When Boswell condemned Foote’s 
practice of indulging his ridicule at 
the expense of his visitors, which Boz 
termed making fools of his company, 
Johnson replied,—‘ Why, sir, when 
you go to see Foote, you do not go to 
see a saint. * #* Sir, he does not 
make fools of his company ; they whom 
he exposes are fools already.” But he 
expressed a very different opinion when 
the Ilumourist talked of exhibiting the 
Rambler. 

“ Boswell. Foote has a great deal of 
humour. 

Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Bos. We has a singular talent of ex- 
hibiting character. 

John. Sir, it is not a talent; it isa 
vice; it is what others abstain from. 
It is comedy which exhibits the cha- 
racter of a species, as that of a 
miser gathered from many misers ; it 
is farce which exhibits individuals. 

Bos. Did he not think of exhibiting 
you, sir? 

John. Sir, fear restrained him; he 
knew I would have broken his bones. 


I would have saved him the trouble of 


cutting off a leg; I would not have 
left him a leg to cut off.” 

Foote was scared by his roar, and 
the Lion of Bolt Court escaped. The 
remark we here quoted of the doctor 
is one of the many sophisms which 
passed current in his obedient circle. 
Comedy, certainly, in a general sense 
exhibits the “ character of a species ;” 
but if the exhibition of individuals 


constitute only farce, what becomes of 


Sir John Falstaff, and twenty other 
names famous in the history of the 











drama? Was that witty knight only 
one among many? If so, the species 
is extinct. But to the accurate por- 
traitures of his dramatis persone the 
Greek poet gave very little attention ; 
he used them principally as vehicles 
for the expression of his own opi- 
nions. Yet, with all his negligent im- 
petuosity, he possessed great powers 
of observation ; and we can fancy the 
incident which Bayle relates of Ari- 
osto, to have occurred to Aristo- 
phanes. The father of the great Italian 
poet, happening one day to be very 
angry with the youthful writer, ad- 
dressed him for a considerable time 
with much veliemence and _ severity. 
Ariosto said not a word in vindication 
of his conduct; and, upon a friend ex- 
pressing astonishment at his silence, 
he told him that he was at that moment 
composing a comedy, and was pausing 
at a scene where an old man was re- 
primanding his son. When his father 
began to speak, he determined to ob- 
serve him with deep attention, that his 
picture of an angry man might be 
drawn after the life; so that he only 
regarded his tone of voice, gestures, 
and expression, without concerning 
himself about his defence. So dili- 
gently did the author of the Orlando 
labour in the construction of comedies 
which are never read, although Balzac 
esteemed them, in their kind, equal to 
his celebrated poem. 

But the nearest approach to the 
spirit of the old comedy, in its purest 
form, may be seen, we think, in the 
literary portraits of our friend Croquis, 
and the political sketches of H. B. 
The Gentleman in Black anointing the 
pen of Bob Montgomery with the true 
Satanic inspiration ; Campbell with an 
empty glass by his side, and evidently 
unconscious of the Pleasures of Hope 
or of Memory; Pelham worshipping 
his shadow in the mirror; or Brougham 
as a famished hound out of place; 
Whittle Harvey, a sweep at Southwark ; 
the O’Connell Pooka running off with 
Lord Melbourne; a celebrated legal 
(ex) functionary in the character of 
Ilumpty Dumpty, in Nursery Rhymes ; 
the Balloon Ministry, &c.;—such are 
the attitudes in which Aristophanes 
would have brought them before the 
Athenian %0:, scorching with the 
lightning of his verse the agitator of 
Ireland, as he did the agitator of 
Greece. A very curious resemblance 
may be traced between Cleon and 
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O'Connell. We would not, indeed, 
take the mental physiognomy of a man 
from Aristophanes, any more than his 
features from Cruikshank ; but Cleon 
has met with a severer and calmer 
painter in Thucydides, in whose sombre 
page his lineaments are graven with an 
iron pen,—a factious demagogue, a 
restless incendiary, a vapouring bully, 
a confirmed coward. Does the parallel 
need any thing to its completeness ? 
Cleon received a bribe; and we have 
heard a whisper of a thousand pounds 
and the factory children. We shall 
return to this interesting character when 
we speak of the Knights. 

Lord Woodhouselee, in those very 
superficial glances at history and lite- 
rature which he, or somebody for him, 
was pleased to denominate a universal 
history, expresses his opinion that the 
comedies of Aristophanes were relished 
only by the very dregs of the people. * 
In the first place, it must be observed 
that, after the failure of the Clouds, a 
manifest alteration is to be traced in 
the poet’s manner: his serious and 
reflective style is almost entirely aban- 
doned ; aud many of his plays, as Mr. 
Mitchell notices, are mere jeux d’esprit. 
The Dicast turned Gentleman is a spe- 
cimen. Mitford, in reference to this 
inequality, was justified in saying that 
he could write equally for the highest 
and the lowest ranks, and could be at 
the same time a consummate politician 
and a consummate buffoon. But if 
the comedies of Aristophanes were in 
reality relished only by the dregs of 
the people (which we know not to 
have been the case), how infinitely 
must the Athenian mobocracy have 
surpassed, in intellectual vigour and 
general information, that very respect- 
able body of elevated critics who, from 
their bowers fragrant with apples and 
ginger-beer, nightly look down upon 
his majesty’s servants at Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden!—those sixpenny 
patrons of the drama, whose “ Musike, 
musike !” peals over the tuning of the 
orchestra; and whose euphonous cries 
to No. 157, “¢ Turn him out! turn him 
out!” blend so delightfully with Ham- 
let’s soliloquy. Every reader of Aris- 
tophanes well knows the perfect impos- 
sibility of comprehending a single page 
until after a diligent study of Grecian 
history, philosophy, and poetry. Many 
lines are given to the ridicule of 
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Euripides ; a whole play is devoted 
to the exposure of the sophists, and 
the immature philosophy of Socrates ; 
the ripe and true scholar alone is able 
to enter fully into the treasury before 
him. Moreover, in that age, no Moyes 
existed to lend the poet’s dreams a 
local habitation. The spectator could 
not take a copy of the new play to the 
theatre. Suppose the comedy of the 
Frogs to have been announced for 
“ Wednesday, the 4th inst.” Aristo- 
phanes had no enterprising publisher 
to inform the Athenian public: 
** Aristophanes’ new play, entitled the 
Frogs, will be published on Wednes- 
day, the 4th inst.” Neither could he 
look into the Times or Herald for an 
outline of the plot on the following 
morning. The poet was obliged to 
rely upon the unaided cleverness of 
his audience, at whose extraordinary 
qualifications Schlegel has expressed 
his astonishment: qualifications em- 
bracing a deep acquaintance with po- 
litics ; a familiar knowledge of all the 
poetical masterpieces in the language ; 
an activity of mind ever on the watch 
to catch the lightest and most compli- 
cated irony, the most unexpected sallies 
and remote allusions, frequently indi- 
cated only by the inflexion of a syllable. 
Now, let an English writer, in this 
nineteenth century, produce a drama, 
the wit of which shall consist in biting 
references to political occurrences, 
present or past—in amusing parodies 
upon the works of Shakespeare, Mas- 
singer, and Congreve — in oblique hints 
at foreign diplomacy— in ludicrous 
misrepresentations of history,— let an 
author bring out such a play as this 
(and the comedies of Aristophanes are 
identical in their construction), and 
will not the walls of old Drury ring 
with the uproar of mortals uniting with 
gods in indignant reprobation of a 
performance, for the understanding of 
which neither the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge nor the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia had provided? and Mr. Cooper 
would be compelled, after withdrawing 
the play, to bow himself off backwards, 
in the elegant phraseology of Fanny 
Kemble, beneathashower of orange-pee! 
and goose. Under such circumstances, 
Mr. Bunn’s boxes would present an ap- 
pearance very different from Christmas ; 
and the histrionic profession would 
become a singularly appropriate ap- 
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pellation. But, while we cannot help 
awarding the meed of intellectual 
superiority to the common Athenian 
over the common Londoner, we look 
upon our city friend as the more 
estimable character — more industrious, 
more sincere, more affectionate in the 
private relations of life—more liberal 
in the discharge of duties to the state 
—a tenderer father, a faster friend. 
To return to Aristophanes. In consi- 
dering the riotous overflow of animal 
spirits which characterises the comic 
poet of Athens, and which Schlegel 
has, with a daring felicity, called the 
drunkenness of wit, the Bacchanalia of 
fun, we ought to make some allowance 
for the festive season in which they 
were generally represented. Something 
of a similar kind, but without the 
poetry, may be traced in the early 
French farees, and the Fast-nachts- 
spiele, or carnival-plays, of Germany, 
“written in the license which that 
season has generally permitted.”* 

If the reader would form an idea of 
the Athenian citizen in the age of Aris- 
tophanes, he should combine the gaiety 
of the Parisian with the frivolity and 
poetic feeling of the modern Greek. 
Let him hear Mr. Walsh and ourselves 
upon the subject. He rose early, either 
to attend the general assembly of the 
citizens, or to serve as a juryman in 
one of the ten courts of law, if he hap- 
pened to be among the six thousand 
annually chosen for that purpose. In 
the Acharnians, we hear Diceopolis, a 
farmer whom the terror of the Spartan 
enemy had driven into the city, relating, 
in avery lively manner, his town-course 
of life. Accustomed to the active habits 
of the country, he reaches the Pnyx long 
before a single citizen has taken his seat ; 
then turning into the Forum, ie sees 
the people running before the heralds’ 
painted rope, the mark of which in- 
flicted a fine ; or he amuses himself by 
tracing figures on the ground, reckon- 
ing up the expenses of living in town, 
and every moment casting an anxious 
eye upon the blooming fields. On his 
return, perhaps, he finds his breakfast 
(agurror) prepared by his wife, or one 
of his slaves ; a piece of wheaten bread, 
a basin of barley-meal porridge, or a 
slice of a barley loaf. No potted ham, 
or anchovy toast, or Dundee marmalade, 
lent a relish to the repast. In this 
respect the Ancient Athens yielded to 
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the Modern; and one of the Trinity 
“ champagne breakfasts” (epula di- 
vum /) would have furnished gossip 
for a month. Mr. Walsh points out 
the absurdity of deeming the agro 
equivalent to our word dinner ; alluding, 
we imagine, to the sapient dialectics of 
the late Mr. Walker, who determined 
to be an orn1GINAL in Greek as well as 
cookery. Having recruited himself 
with this meagre refection, he saun- 
tered into the market-place, which, 
like the bazaars in the Levant, con- 
tained divisions appropriated to the 
sale of various articles; the fish-mar- 
ket, the perfume, garlic-market, &c. 
Ilaving cheapened a dish of sprats or 
herrings, with onion or garlic sauce, 
he hands them to an attendant slave, 
and lounges home to dinner; or, sup- 
posing him to have invited a few friends, 
and being rather too far from Black wall 
to patronise Lovegrove, he bnys an eel 
from the Lake of Cope, a delicacy 
mentioned with high praise in the 
Acharnians. This fish retains its cele- 
brity, as well as its size; one sent to 
Mr. Hughes weighed seven pounds. 
Having despatched his second meal 
(3:srvv), he strolls out again—the 
comforts of the domestic hearth being 
equally unknown in Athens and Paris 
—along the Academy or Lyceum, 
which were gardens ornamentally dis- 
posed like our parks, with the agree- 
able addition of large buildings for the 
accommodation of the citizens. We 
may hope to enjoy a similar prome- 
nade, when the classic Buckingham 
committee shall have realised their in- 
genious theories for the improvement of 
the public health. Here he listens to the 
last newly imported philosopher, or 
talks over the play, or compares the 
last dance of Sophocles with one by 
/¥schylus, or argues the necessity of 
reform, until his sharpened appetite 
sends him back to a frugal supper 
(3eexev) ; and the couch on which he 
ate his dinner served him also for a bed. 
Now, let us hear Mr. Hughes upon the 
modern Greek, who, like his ancestor, 
is abstemious in his mode of living. 
Rising with the dawn, after a pipe and 
cup of coffee (without muffin and eggs), 
he walks out to visit his friends, or 
transact his business, until noon, when 
his principal meal is prepared. This 
he generally takes with his family: it 
consists of boiled rice, sometimes mixed 
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with oil and vinegar; mutton, baked 
with almonds or pistachio-nuts; stewed 
meats; pilau; olives, called colum- 
bades; thin pastry, made of eggs, 
flower, and honey. After dinner the 
women retire to the drawing-room, if 
they have one, and the men indulge 
in a siesta. In the afternoon, “ calls,” 
without the knocks, are resumed, when 
sweetmeats, pipes, and coflee,are handed 
round ; and, should the weather be fine, 
pleasure-parties are formed to walk in 
the neighbouring country, or inhale the 
sea-breeze. About sunset they return 
to supper, and retire to rest at the 
hour when a London belle is thinking 
of rings, as Mr. Hood would say, or, 
perhaps, has expressed it. 

Upon the whole, although we have 
no tragedy so perfect as the Ckdipus, 
nor any speeches quite so sublime as 
those of Demosthenes, the nineteenth 
century may defy the Athenians and 
the age of Pericles to contend with 
them in cookery. In literature they 
have some claims to distinction; but 
in the cuisine! They point to Homer ; 
we meet them with Ude. They chal- 
lenge us with Sappho; we reply to it 
with Mrs. Dodds. They had the Par- 
thenon ; we have the Clarendon. They 
rowed to Salamis to talk of the Persians ; 
we scull to Greenwich to eat white bait. 
Viewed in this calm and dispassionate 
way, we have no cause to be ashamed 
of our proficiency in what may be truly 
called the fine arts. But in one parti- 
cular we confess our inferiority: the 
practice of drinking wine out of glasses, 
however varied in shape, implies a rare 
want of invention. The ancients pos- 
sessed the art of pouring the richest 
wines in one unbroken stream down 
the throat. Horace calls it a Thracian 
custom; and Atheneus mentions a 
person who obtained the appellation 
of Funnell, from his partiality to this 
method. We should like to see it 
introduced at Holland House; and 
venture to recommend tokay for the 
experiment. We have unconsciously 
adopted so many of the Athenian fa- 
shions, that one so agreeable ought not 
to be overlooked. The custom of 
writing upon the walls might appear 
peculiar to our lettered age (Aristo- 
phanes always drives us into a pun), 
but it flourished also in Athens. Aris- 
tophanes mentions it in the Acharnians ; 
and the author of Anacharsis has inge- 
niously employed it to celebrate the 
charms of Leucippe. We have the 
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habit, indeed, but without its poetry. 
No exquisite of the present day would 
think of proclaiming Lady Blessington’s 
pre-eminent charms in chalk upon the 
Park wall: that distinction is reserved 
for “ Mechi’s Magic Strop !” or “ Buy 
your Hats at the Red House!” or 
* The Last Week of Jim Crow !” 

In our next excursus, we shall enter 
more fully into the poetical character 
and diction of Aristophanes, and exa- 
mine at some length, and with critical 
impartiality, the merits of his various 
translators ; but we cannot refrain from 
briefly noticing a very fertile source of 
wit in his comedies, which arises out 
of what have been called jokes contrary 
to expectation. These may be divided 
into two classes: the first, when no 
joke of any kind was expected ; the 
second, when the witticism differs from 
that which the previous train of thought 
appeared to indicate. To the first class 
belong those faint gleams of humour 
which, once in a season, shed a melan- 
choly brightness over the columns of 
the Chronicle or Examiner. No person 
anticipates wit in those quarters; and 
any indications of it, therefore, however 
slight, are jokes contrary to expectation. 
It will be easily understood that the 
mirth of Aristophanes is not of this 
description ; but as wit of this kind is 
totally unsusceptible of translation, and 
as we are writing almost entirely for 
the English reader, we proceed to give 
a few specimens in our own language 
of jokes contrary to expectation. To 
begin with an anecdote of Foote. This 
literary Cruikshank having, in one of 
his entertainments, caricatured an actor 
named O’Brien, that gentleman waited 
upon Foote, and complained very in- 
dignantly of the injury his character 
had sustained through his being taken 
off upon the stage. The comedian, 
having vainly endeavoured to laugh his 
visitor into a good-humour, at length 
observed, ** Well, as you seem dis- 
pleased at my taking you off, you shall 
immediately see me take myself off.” 
The enraged actor was pacified, and 
Foote, taking up his hat, quietly walked 
out of the room; and O’Brien, after 
waiting an hour in expectation of his 
return, was compelled to console him- 
self for his previous affront by a joke 
contrary to expectation. The story told 
of Sir Isaac Pennington is of a similar 
nature. A rich fellow of a college in 
Cambridge, after favouring Sir Isaac 
with a list of his maladies, inquired 
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what he should take. “I should re- 
commend you to take advice,” was the 
reply. But this species of wit assumes 
various shapes. In the rich and easy 
inflections of the Greek language it has 
abundant opportunities of displaying 
itself. Without the form of a riddle, 
some of these comic vagaries possess 
its character. Professor Sedgwick’s 
question, “* Why is a soldier of the 
line like a vine?” because he must have 
ten drills (tendrils) before he can shoot, 
which set the upper table at Trinity in 
a roar last term, may find its parallel 
in Aristophanes. The plastic dialect 
of Athens slides into puns beyond the 
reach of northern art; for these we 
have no analogous expressions, and 
the translator is reduced to the alter- 
native of abandoning them entirely, or 
of substituting others in their place. 
Charles Lamb’s identification of the 
Celts with the Chinese, because they 
are both Sell-Teas (Celtes), is in the 
true spirit of Grecian farce. So was 
Porson’s preference of a liquid (aliquid), 
and his refusal to drink any more vod: 
(toddy). Like humourists in general 
(always excepting Mr. Colbourn’s), 
Aristophanes cared iittle whence he 
drew his wit: so that it punned and 
rattled, all was well. Jupiter and his 
thunderbolts never scared him from a 
joke ; he could stare the Gorgon’s head 
out of countenance, and tripped upa 
chorus of Furies without the slightest 
hesitation. But he is not for this 
reason to be charged with irreligion. 
Yet we shall be extremely unjust to 
Aristophanes, if we view him only as 
a fellow of infinite jest: he had not 
only quips and cranks, and gibes and 
gambols, to set the theatre in a roar, 
but a true and delicate perception of 
poetry, uncommon warmth of colouring 
and freedom in painting a landscape, 
with an eye that knew and loved nature. 
Let the reader turn to the fine descrip- 
tion, in the Acharnians, of Pericles thun- 
dering and lightning with his eloquence ; 
or to the animated sketch of the Peirzus, 
in the same play, resounding with the 
discordant noises of busy preparation, 
the hammer and the saw, and the shrill 
whistle of the workman 3; or to the de- 
lightful glimpses of rural scenery in 
the Clouds, tinted with the softest hues 
of Sophocles. These are uot passages 
to drop from the pen of a mere Buck- 
stone or a Scribe. 

1 EET LE 
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Aristophanes has incurred severe 
censure for his attacks upon Socrates, 
whom, in the quaint words of Ben 
Jonson, he hoisted up with a pulley, 
and made him play the philosopher in 
a basket, and measure how many feet 
a flea could skip geometrically by a 
just scale. Gilbert Wakefield (who 
was not an admirer of Aristophanes) 
declared, that the comedy of the Clouds 
obscured the brightest star of the 
Achaian firmament. But it ought to 
be recollected that Aristophanes was 
not the only satirist of the son of 
Sophroniscus: Ameipsias devoted a 
play, called the Philosopher’s Cloak, 
to the ridicule of his character and 
pretensions. Aristotle mentions a ridi- 
culous countenance among the legi- 
timate points of humorous invective ; 
and certainly Socrates, in his personal 
appearance, as well as his intellectual 
character, offered very tempting induce- 
ments to the comic muse. A squab, 
big-bellied figure, with goggle eyes, 
large projecting mouth, swelling nos- 
trils, a flat nose, and thick blubber lips 
—such is the portrait drawn by no 
unfriendly hand. In his costume, 
negligent to a degree of vulgarity —in 
his manners, harsh and presuming, 
even in the favourable colouring of 
Plato. ‘* Yet perhaps Amytus here 
(pointing to him) is hurt by what you 
say,” observes Menon, in the Dialogue 
of that name. “I do not care one 
straw if he is,” replies Socrates. Such 
was the roar of the Greek moralist; 
but the memorabilia of Xenophon 
differ—how much!—from the me- 
morabilia of Boswell. Nor was the 
ordinary conversation of this celebrated 
individual more in keepiug with his 
garb of philosophy. Upon this subject 
Mr. Walsh observes, that gentlemen 
could easily gather much new informa- 
tion, if they would only read Greek 
authors as often as they quote them. 
Let the reader, for example, refer to 
Xenophon’s account of his master’s 
visit to a courtesan named Theodota. 
‘** Lend me your charm,” says the lady, 
* that I may draw it first of all against 
you.” But. by Jove,” says he, “ I 
do not wish to be drawn towards you, 
but that you should come to me.” 
‘¢ Well, I will come,” replies the lady ; 
“ only do you let me in.” “ I will,” 
answers the philosopher, “ if I have 
got no one within I like better !”* 


* Vide Walsh’s Preface, 
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Neither was his school held in such 
general estimation as might be sup- 
posed. Among his scholars were 
/Eschines, a parasite of the tyrant 
Dionysius ; Simon, whose rapacity 
passed into a proverb, and whom 
Aristophanes gibbeted, in derrorem, 
in his indignant verse, together with 
Cleonymus and Theorus. Our know- 
ledge of Socrates is derived almost 
entirely from the pictures given to us 
by his friends; but neither Plato nor 
Xenophon were acquainted with him 
until several years after his appearance 
in the Aristophanic extravaganza of the 
Clouds. Yet, even in their affectionate 
pages, we trace the outline of many 
sketches in Aristophanes. Mitchell 
thinks that his mysticism, his garrulity 
(not forgotten by Lucian), his hair- 
splitting niceties of language, his me- 
lancholy temperament (recorded by 
Aristotle), his devotion to physical 
pursuits, are all indicated in the me- 
morials of Plato. So far, indeed, were 
his sophistical arguments sometimes 
carried, that one of the ablest of mo- 
dern critics does not hesitate to deduce 
the ludicrous introduction of the bolt- 
ing tub and the cock and hen, in the 
Clouds, from some observation actually 
uttered by Socrates, though perverted, 
perhaps, by the reporter. Need we, 
then, refuse our assent to the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Mitchell, that Aristophanes 
did not compose the Clouds so much 
with the intention of exposing Socrates 
individually, as of chastising, under 
his name, the new system of education 
pursued at Athens? There is great pro- 
priety in the remark of Cumberland, * 
that Socrates, in this comedy, lays 
down no doctrines of principle, of 
fraud or injustice ; it is not the teacher 
who recommends, but the disciples 
who pervert his instructions to the 
evil purpose of defrauding and eluding 
their creditors. So with respect to the 
behaviour of children towards their 
parents. The son in the play strikes 
his father on the stage, and quotes the 
maxims of Socrates in justification ; 
but he quotes them only to shew how 
easily sophistry can defend the most 
outrageous conduct. In this opinion 
Schlegel appears to coincide. The 
object of the piece, he thinks, is to 
shew that by a fondness for philoso- 
phical subtleties the warlike exercises 
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come to be neglected, that speculation 
only serves to shake the foundations of 
religion and morals, and that by the 
arts of sophistry every right is rendered 
questionable, and the worst cause is 
frequently victorious. Stvern+ per- 
ceives throughout a direct attack upon 
the well-known propensity of the 
Athenians to controversies and law. 
suits,;—a propensity encouraged by 
their habits of extravagance, and against 
which Aristophanes never ceased to 
inveigh. In the present play, he calls 
them a people of fighting cocks; in the 
Birds, in the Knights, and other places, 
the same hostility displays itself; but 
particularly in the Wasps, the story of 
which, as Siivern observes, arises 
out of it. The comedy of the Clouds 
is in itself so interesting, and has oc- 
casioned so much litigation in the critical 
world, that we shall present our readers 
with an analysis of it. 

Thescene is laid at Athens, and the play 
opens in the house of Strepsiades, who, 
with his son, Pheidippides, is discovered 
reclining upon a couch ; several slaves 
lying round upon the floor. Strepsiades 
(an Athenian citizen), tired of waiting 
for the dawn of day, soliloquises upon 
the melancholy condition of his affairs ; 
and, having called for a lamp, reckons 
up the amount of interest almost due 
upon his debts,—the last quarter of 
the moon warning him that the legal 
period for enforcing payment (the 30th 
of the month) was close at hand. 
While he is engaged in reflecting upon 
the difficulties to which his son’s extra- 
yagance had reduced him, Pheidip- 
pides (already well known on the turf 
and road) cries out in his sleep — 

** A heat! a heat! 
Tlow many turns to a heat?” 


This sleep-conversation occasions 
some amusing equivoque, and one or 
two passable puns; until the young 
gentleman wakes, and, somewhat out 
of humour, requests permission to 
finish his nap. Ilis father, meanwhile, 
as married men in all ages have been 
wont to do, solaces himself with pleas- 
ing recollections of a single life, when 
he lived in the country,— 

* Dusty, unmopped, reclining at his 
ease, 

And flourishing in bees, sheep, and oil- 
cakes” (Watsn),— 


+ Essay on the Clouds. 
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until, in an evil hour, he married a lady 
fit for nothing but a patroness at the 
Athenian “ Almack’s,” all over washes, 
paint, &c. (see the Court Magazine). 
He recounts the infant history of his 
son, and the amicable contests that at- 
tended his nomenclature,—a_ scene 
which will remind the reader of an ad- 
mirable chapter in Tristram Shandy. 
A notable project at length dawns upon 
the old man, which he imparts to Phei- 
dippides (who now appears upon the 
stage), advising him to hasten to So- 
crates — whose house he points out,— 
that he might receive instruction in that 
Thinking-shop for clever people. Tis 
motives in making the proposal are sa- 
tisfactorily explained :— 
“Tis said that they have got both the 
Two Causes— 
The Stronger what-d’ye-call-em and the 
Weaker ; 
And that of these the latter gains the vic- 
tory, 
Although it speaks upon the unjust side. 
So, if you go and learn this Unjust 
Cause, 
I need not pay one penny of the debts 
I owe on your account to any body.” 
Wats. 


Pheidippides, fearful, as he says, of 
spoiling his complexion, refuses to 
comply, and the old gentleman goes 
himself. Maving knocked at the door 
of Socrates, he is answered by one of 
the scholars, who entertains him with a 
few of the most recent and interesting 
discoveries of the philosopher, who 
had been ascertaining the leaps of a 
flea, by dipping its feet in melted wax, 
and then measuring the distance by its 
boots. Modern researches have illus- 
trated this important question ; and we 
read in the Entomology of Kirby, that 
a flea jumps two hundred times its 
own length—a feat performed by mus- 
cular power alone. If the human ani- 
mal possessed the faculty enjoyed by 
this agreeable domestic visitor, the 
lover's prayers to annihilate space would 
be accomplished, and hops (vid. Hart's 
(Quadrilles) would always end in ma- 
tritmony (as they now do occasionally). 
Another of the philosopher's investiga- 
tions, as related to Strepsiades, was di- 
rected to the curious uncertainty, then 
prevailing among scientific men, re- 
specting the buzzing of the gnat,— 
whether the sound issued from the 
mouth or the tail. Socrates preferred 
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the latter hypothesis. The fact of the 
hum being caused by the friction of the 
wings against the thorax was to be re- 
vealed in more fortunate days. Strep- 
siades, stimulated by these extraordin- 
ary proofs of superior intelligence, 
impatiently demands to see the philo- 
sopher: the front of his house is ae- 
cordingly wheeled round (an operation 
previously explained), and the master 
is discovered suspended in a basket, 
and his scholars distributed in various 
absurd attitudes. In the Acharnians, 
Luripides is represented in a position 
equally ludicrous. It may be proper 
to observe that this satirical portrait of 
the philosopher was founded upon the 
eccentricity of his character. Alci- 
biades mentions his peculiar habit of 
walking along the streets; and Plato, 
in the Symposium, informs us that he 
frequently remained standing on the 
same spot, lost in meditation ; and that 
upon one occasion, at the siege of Poti- 
dea, he stood fixed in thought from an 
early hour of one day till the next sun- 
rise, when he had discovered the ob- 
ject of his inquiry. It was this singu- 
lar absence of mind which suggested 
to Aristophanes the expression, asec 
farsy (walking upon the air), and the 
emblematical representation of it which 
we have previously described.* Sur- 
prised at their inverted postures, he in- 
quires their occupations, and is inform- 
ed that they are groping under Tartarus, 
and that their “ rumps are learning as- 
tronomy.” THe then asks the uses of 
the different instruments strewed about, 
and is, of course, vastly edified by the an- 
swers he receives. At last his eye turns 
upon Socrates, dangling from the roof, 
who tells him that he is “ questioning 
the sun;” and, having been favoured 
with Strepsiades’ reasons for calling 
upon him,—namely, to obtain 


“A new receipt 
For sending off his creditors, and foiling 
them 
By the Art Logical,” — 


he desires him to sit down upon a 
couch, and put a garland upon his 
head, while he scatters some barley- 
meal over him. Mr. Walsh remarks, 
that throughout this initiation the poet 
is parodying Sophocles. In this part 
of his translation, Mr. Walsh, by adapt- 
ing his style to the rich harmony of the 
original, is much more successful than 


* See Stivern, p. 6. 
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Cumberland, in whose “ cold, stiff 
iambics,” as Mitchell calls them, the 
freshness and beauty of the Greek are 
entirely lost. The reader will observe 
the happy art with which Aristophanes 
supports that mysticism of character 
by which Socrates was distinguished,— 
and which, contrasted with the homely 
manner of Strepsiades, charms us by 
its poetical wildness. Le invokes the 
Clouds to a conference. 


** SOCRATES. 
Let the aged man attend to the prayer 
In silence, until it is ended! 
Great Master and King, thou measure- 
less Air 
That keepest the earth suspended ! 
Thou glittering Acther, ye dusky-faced 
Clouds 
Who vent in the thunder your choler ! 
Rise, Goddesses, rise from your dewy 
abodes, 
And appear in the sky to your scholar. 


STREPSIADES. 


No, not till I fold up this bit of a rag, 
By way of umbrella, and don it. 
What a thick-headed blockhead 1 must 
be, to wag 
From my door-stone with never a 
bonnet ! 
SOCRATES. 
come, ye 
speak 
Your decrees to this suppliant lowly ! 
Come, whether ye sit on the snow-beaten 
peak 
Of Olympus, the towering, the holy ; 
Or dance to the Nymphs with song and 
with smile 
In the gardens of Father Ocean ; 
Or in ewers of gold at the mouths of 
Nile 
Draw up your watery potion ; 
Or haunt the sluggish Meotian lake, 
Or Mima’s snowy-capped summit. 
Oh, list! and receive the offering we 
make, 
Nor turn away angrily from it ag 


Yes, adorable Clouds, and 


Thunder is heard, and a large and 
shapeless cloud is beheld floating 
through the air, from the midst of 
which the delicious song of the Chorus 
breaks upon the ear. 


‘* Rise, ever-flowing Clouds, 

Shewing yourselves to the wondering 
crowds 

Clad in your dewy corporeal essences! 

Fly from the hoarse-rolling Ocean's 

; fountains ; 

Fly to the tops of the tree-clad mountains : 

Thence will we view earth's craggy ex- 
crescences, 
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Thence the green harvests of which we’re 
the givers, 
Thence the sweet banks of the murmur- 
ing rivers, 
Thence, too, the sea’s ever rumbling en. 
deavours ! 
Bright in the ether, the Eye of the Day 
Blazes untired on his mission. ; 
Shake off the showery mist of the gray 
Ileavenly nature, and let us survey : 
The earth with our far-seeing vision,” 


This mystical and beautiful passage 
may recall Faust to the memory. In 
the wonderful richness of his numbers, 
the extreme facility of his language, 
and the flexibility of his fancy, Aristo- 
phanes was not unequal to the illus- 
trious German. “ How great and over- 
powering,” exclaims Mr. Walsh, “ must 
have been the effect of this invocation, 
when the audience had actually before 
their eyes the craggy precipices of Sa- 
lamis and /’gina,—the fertile plain 
which lay between Athens and the 
sea,— the little rivulets so celebrated 
under the names of the Cephissus and 
Ilissus,—and in the back-ground the 
heavy rumbling sea itself. If, to 
complete the picture, we add a sky 
more brilliant than can even be ima- 
gined in these foggy latitudes, and a 
sun of molten gold, we shall have some 
faint idea of the exquisite landscape 
which delighted the eye, while these 
elegant verses were stealing through 
the ear to the heart.” Strepsiades, 
meanwhile, highly gratified by these 
mysterious singers, entreats Socrates to 
introduce him; and the philosopher 
directs him to look towards Mount 
Parnes, down whose sides they are de- 
scending. Mr. Walsh differs from 
the opinion of those critics who consi- 
der the poet to address the eyes of the 
audience in this passage. The moun- 
tain, he says, certainly faced the stage, 
but could not have been visible from 
it, as the rock of the citadel must have 
entirely shut out the view. He con- 
ceives Aristophanes to have left the 
descent of the wthereal goddesses to 
the imagination. The chorus now 
enter attired as goddesses, in their 
floating draperies ; and Strepsiades, 
who had supposed them to consist “ of 
fog, dew, and dusky vapour,” is in- 
formed by Socrates that they are the 
nursing mothers of the most famous 
sophists, fortune-tellers, quacks, bards 
bombastical, &c. Cumberland dis- 
covers great comic force in this scene ; 
it is the reply of sophistry to common 
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sense, which had hit the truth in a very 
natural solution, supposing them to 
be in reality fog and vapour. It is an 
answer so contrived as to recoil upon 
himself. Walsh has been happy in his 
jimitation,—it cannot be styled a trans- 
lation. The satire is aimed at the 
writers of dithyrambic odes, which 
were of a lofty lyric character, and 
sung by the circular choruses, of which 
the modern Greek Roméika is thought 
to be a remnant.* 


So that's why they sing ‘ of the threat- 
enin’ loom, — 
O’ theclouds forked glitterings strawin,’ 
And the ‘ curls o’ the hundred-headed 
Simoom,’ 
And ‘ the tempests burnin’ an’ blawin ;’ 
To say nothing of ‘ crook-talon’d air- 
swimmin’ fowls,’ 
O’ the watery kingdom of heaven. 
And showers o’ water an’ boomin’ growls, 
Frae the clouds by thunderbolts riven. 
For by way of return for their flattering 
words, 
They gobble down sauceg and gravies, 
‘An’ braw caller baddies, and gusty 
birds,’ 
The cushats and bonny wee mavis.” 


The poet refers to the successful 
eflorts of the Dithyrambists, to put 
their feet under the mahogany of the 
Athenian ¢on; a fact interesting, as it 
proves that Little poets existed before 
Lansdowne House. Mr. Walsh has 
adopted the Doric dialect, we presume, 
to represent the broad provincial style 
of these odes. The inquiry of Socrates, 
whether Strepsiades had ever beheld in 
the sky, a cloud shaped like a centaur, 
or other animal, has been illustrated by 
Porson from Shakespeare, Hamlet, act 
iii. se. 2, and Antony and Cleopatra, 
act iv.; and by Dobree from a beau- 
tiful and characteristic passage in 
Jeremy ‘Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 
We may add, the noble sonnet of 
Coleridge —** Cloudland,” where the 
idea is enlarged with uncommon grace 
and poetic fancy. Strepsiades con- 
tinues to receive instruction from the 
Master; and some rather indecorous 
allusions to Jupiter, rather indecorously 
rendered, together with a few meteoro- 
logical observations, may be left to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
to be investigated as that most learned 
body may deem fit. The mind of the 
pupil centres only in the evasion of his 
debts; to compass this end, he dare 
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do all that may become a man, and 
more. The chorus are especially 
obliging, and assure him of their con- 
stant regard, provided he tries to be 
clever. Thus comforted, he delivers 
himself to their guidance with great 
composure. We cannot refrain from 
quoting his soliloquy upon this oc- 
casion, because it is an admirable 
specimen of Aristophanes in his most 
peculiar style. 


CUMBERLAND. 


“* Now let them work their wicked will 
upon me > 

They’re welcome to my carcass: let ’em 
claw it, 

Starve it with thirst and hunger, fry it, 
freeze it, 

Nay, flay the very skin off — ’tis their 
own ; 

So that I may but fob my creditors, 

Let the world talk ; I care not tho’ it call 
me 

A bold-faced, loud-tongued, overbearing 
bully ; 

A shameless, vile, prevaricating cheat ; 

A tricking, quibbling, double-dealing 
knave ; 

A prating, pettifogging, limb o’ the law ; 

A sly old fox ; a perjurer ; an hang-dog ; 

A raggamuffin made of shreds and 
patches ; 

The leavings of a dunghill.— Let them 
rai].” 


WALSH. 


“* So now let them do with me just what 
they will, 

I give them my carcass for good or for 
ill; 

And dandruff, and cold, or be flayed, if 

they durst, 

To experience beatings, and hunger, and 
thirst, 

On condition they teach me the method 
to find 

Anescape from my debts, and I’m thought 
by mankind, 

Bold, nimble-tongued, impudent, an- 
xious to rise, 

A blackguard, a gluer together of lies ; 

An inventor of words, a lover of suits, 

A law-book, a rattle, a cunning old boots ; 

An auger, a strap, a dissembling old bags, 

A puddle of grease, an indulger of brags ; 

A goad-riddled slave, an impertinent dog, 

A twister, a teaser, a gluttonous hog. 

If passers-by speak of me thus, I’m ripe 

For whatever they think to be proper.” 


“ This torrent of words,” says Mr. 
Cumberland, “ forms one of the most 
curious passages in this very singular 
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author, and is such a specimen of the 
variety and versatility of language, as 
almost defies translation.” He was cer- 
tainly deceived in supposing that he 
had overcome the difficulty. The 
terms which he regards as synonymous, 
afford no adequate idea of the original. 

Socrates, at the request of the 
Chorus, proceeds to examine the new 
pupil’s mental qualifications ; and his 
first question relates to his memory, 
which Strepsiades assures him is very 
retentive in matters of credit, and very 
treacherous in matters of debt. But 
prior to his admission into all the 
benefits of this system of education, he 
is required to pay his admission fee ; 
Socrates accordingly directs him to lay 
down his coat, it being the universal 
custom to go in stripped. The poor 
fellow complies with a rueful counte- 
nance, and, of course, never renews his 
intimacy with that garment. 

Many attempts have been made to elu- 
cidate this most obscure and difficult 
passage. Reisig, ingeniously, but with- 
outadequatesupport, conceives Socrates 
merely to have exhibited, on a table 
strewed with ashes, and with a roasting 
spit bent into a circular form, the theft 
of a cloak from the palestra by some 
other individual. Siivern has refuted this 
conjecture with his accustomed learn- 
ing, and advanced an hypothesis of his 
own, which the reader will be pieased 
by consulting. A foundation in reality 
has been sought for this Aristophanic 
incident. It is rather singular, that 
Eupolis, according to the scholiast, had 
charged the philosopher with stealing a 
wine-pitcher, during a song of Stesi- 
chorus, at a party; and Aristophanes, 
by a sort of malicious humour, assigns 
to Cherephon, the companion of So- 
crates, the appellation of xasrrn;—a 
thief. Could but the life of the philo- 
sopher, is the remark of Siivern, have 
furnished even the slightest ground, 
what a lucky hit for the comic poet to 
unite in the practice of this virtue the 
master and the pupil. We should 
gladly pursue this investigation, if our 
space permitted; but we must return 
to the Thinking-shop. 

Strepsiades having departed with his 
master, the poet avails himself of the op- 
portunity afforded by the suspended ac- 
tion of the play, to introduce his address 
to the audience, which was delivered, 
Cumberland conjectures, by an actor 
wearing the mask of the author. It 
was written, to use the emphatic lan- 
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guage of Mr. Walsh, after his former 
comedy had been damned. And the 
reader will notice the ingenuity with 
which he mingles a high opinion of his 
own merits, and indignation on ac- 
count of his previous defeat, with un- 
sparing adulation of the present spec- 
tators. 


“« By the holy Bacchus, from whom 

All my comic talents come, 

I'll declare, spectators, to you 

Freely what i is really true. 

May 1 lose the prize, und be thought 

Dull, and tame, and good for naug rht, 

If ’twas not for reckoning that 

You were critics good and great, 

And that this was fullest of wit 

Of the comedies I'd writ, 

That I chose out you, sirs, to taste 

First the work I thought my best. 

Yet against great Justice’s rules 

Was I beat by stupid fools. 

IIave not I good cause to complain 

Of you men of learned brain, 

For whose sake I laboured away 

Noon and night to write the play. 

Still e’en this shan’t be a pretence 

For deserting men of sense. 

Ever since that piece with the plot 

Of the Sobersides and Sot 

Gained with those unbounded success 

Whom ’tis sweet e’en to address ; 

(1 being then unmarried as yet, 

Could not own my little pet ; 

So exposed the babe, and another 

Girl became its nurse and mother ; 

Ay, and you supported the chit 

Well, and educated it ;) 

Now, then, like the Electra you see 

On the stage, this Comedy 

Comes before you, seeking from hence 

For a clever audience ; 

And she'll know her prospects are fair, 

If she spies her ‘ brother's hair.’ 

See how chaste the damsel appears, 
Aud how simple for her years. 

She has got no terrible stick 

Dangling downwards, long and thick, 

Nor ‘disp lays the hideous staff 

All to make the children k wigh ; 

Nor cracks jokes on bi ildness ; nor brings 

On the stage her hornpipe-flings. 

Nor does the aged gentleman, who 

Spouts the witty lines to you, 

Strike his friend with cudgel of oak 

To conceal a stupid joke. 

Nor does she rush in from below, 

Armed with links, nor baw] ¢ Halloa!’ 

Trusting to herself and ber rhymes, 

Has she sought these scenic climes. 

I myself, although such a rare 

Poet, sport no flowing hair ; 

Nor attempt to cheat you with stale 

Worn-out plots ; but never fail 

‘To preduce fresh dishes of food, 

None alike, and all right good, 
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I floored Cleon—great as my foe 

Then was—with a belly-blow ; 

Yet disdained to jump on the hound 
As he grovelled on the ground. 

But my rivals, now they have sparred, 
Through Hyperbolus’s guard, 

Keep on always thrashing his hide, 
And his poor old dam's beside. 

First of all, that ludicrous ass, 
Eupolis, wrote ‘ Maricas,’ 

Nothing but a copy, by rights, 

And a poor one, of my Knights ; 

With a petticoated old rake 

Added for the hornpipe’s sake, 

Like the one in Phrynichus’ stale 
Drama, swallowed by the whale. 

Then Hermippus kicked up a fuss 

To run down Hyperbolus ; 

And the rest all pointed their blows 
At Hyperbolus’s nose ; 

While each paltry plagiarist steals 

My resemblance of the eels. 

Let not fools who laugh at such plays 
Ever honour mine with praise. 

But if you’re delighted with me, 

And with my new Comedy, 

You'll be thought, and not without reason, 
Men of sense, till next year’s season.” 


Socrates appears on the stage, by 
no means satisfied with the progress of 
his éléve ; who, at his command, brings 
forward his bed, and deposits it on the 
floor; and, after some conversation 
(which Sir Richard Phillips would never 
have purchased—as he wished to obtain 
Coleridge’s—for nine guineas a sheet), 
Socrates tells him to lie down on the 
couch,—a direction he complies with, 
and not without considerable opposi- 
tion, and with the solitary reflection that 
the bugs would get swinging damages. 
His sufferings under their visitations 
we shall give in a polyglott form. 


ARISTOPHANES,. 


Kai ras wAsueus dagdamrovesy 
Kai ray Pugny sxorivoucy, 
Kas rous opyctis skiAxovery, 
Kai rov rewxrov duogurravery, 
Kai «’ acroroueiv. 


MITCHELL. 
“Side and side-bone these are trying, 
Heart and vitals those are plying, 
Into secrets these are prying ; 
Gasping, panting, fainting, sighing ; 
lielp and aid! for I am dying.” 
CUMBERLAND, 
“Tam lost! 
I’ve roused the natives from their hiding 
holes — 
A colony of bugs in ambuscade 
Have fall’n upon me: belly, back, and 
ribs, 
No part is free: I feed a commonwealth.” 
VOL. XY. NO. LXXXVII. 
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WALSH. 

“TI die, I die! my grave’s already dug 

By fierce barbarians—from the river Bug. 

They mangle my sides and they swallow 
my lips, 

And they drink up my soul, and they dig 
through my hips: 

I shall perish, embraced in their merci- 
less clutch.” 


Of these three versions Mitchell is 
the liveliest, Cumberland the most 
dramatic, and Walsh the nearest to the 
original. Ie alone has preserved the 
spirit of the s%caxovew and sxrwovew. The 
last three lines are the best; but the 
allusion to the river Bug is in very bad 
taste ; and the anecdote of the Athenian 
lady, who obligingly took a flea off her 
own sweet person, and deposited it on 
the front of Mr. Hughes's shirt (though 
in the Aristophanic spirit), might have 
been spared. 

In this pleasant predicament, Socrates 
directs him to remain and meditate 
upon his affairs ; but, after much deli- 
beration, he discovers nothing except 
—a flea upon his nose! Numerous 
schemes occur to him for eluding his 
creditors ; among others, to hire a 
Thessalian witch to shut up the moon 
in a_ bonnet-box, or to melt the 
officer’s writ (inscribed on wax) with a 
burning crystal: but he finally con- 
cludes, that hanging would ensure the 
most effectual escape from his diffi- 
culties. Socrates, naturally incignant 
at the slow progress of his pupil, kicks 
him off the bed, and turns him out 
of the house incurable. Strepsiades, 
finding that his ideas had grown too 
old to shoot, determines to send Phei- 
dippides instead. Ie accordingly has- 
tens home, and accounts for the loss of 
his coat by saying that he had studied 
it away. en by his son, he 
then returns to Socrates; who intro- 
duces him to the Two Causes, Just and 
Unjust — one in mean apparel, the 
other splendidly attired. Mitchell, 
relying upon the Greek note, supposes 
these allegorical Asyw to have appeared 
on the stage in wicker coops ; but Mr. 
Walsh argues, we think justly, that in 
such a case Aristophanes would have 
alluded to the combs and spurs of the 
combatants. But a stronger internal 
testimony is furnished by the play itself, 
where the Just Cause is termed a man 
by the chorus ; and finally, when con- 
vinced by the arguments of his anta- 
gonist, throws his coat among the 
spectators. Wieland (the poetry of 

x 
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the author of Oberon is better than his 
criticism) observes, with more violent 
exaggeration than Mitchell appears will- 
ing to admit, that the intellectual efforts 
of Lucian, Rabelais, Cervantes, Lopez 
de Vega, Sterne, and Swift, combined, 
could not have composed a happier 
scene than this, in which the advocates 
of the prevalent opinions at Athens 
respecting manners and education are 
introduced upon the stage. This is 
shooting over the target. But the sen- 
timents of the poet, and the enthusiasm 
and beauty of language with which he 
commends the ancient system of educa- 
tion, and the noble and severe morality 
it fostered, deserve the highest praise. 

Aristophanes experienced in all its 
power the sentiment, so nobly ex- 
pressed by Bacon,— we can make the 
next age what we will; and he had al- 
ready, in the earliest of his plays, the 
Aziraass, or Revellers, directed public 
attention to the enervating effects of 
the education generally adopted. Ilis 
indignation was constantly kindled by 
that class of sophistical reasoners whom, 
in one of his inimitable epithets, he 
styles, syyAwrroyarregts, men feeding 
their appetites by their tongues; or, in 
the words of Suvern, sowing and reap- 
ing, gathering grapes and figs with 
their tongues. The exercises of martial 
skill were abandoned; the palestra 
was deserted for the bath; and an 
universal epidemic of corruption, if we 
may employ the metaphor, spread 
among the community. The reader 
will find these hints developed in the 
following dialogue. The opponents 
being called upon by the chorus to 
state the merits of the Old System and 
of the New, and the question of prece- 
dency being disposed of, the Just 
Cause opens the debate : 


** THE JUST CAUSE. 


**T will give you a Listory, as [’m desired, 
Of the methods by which education 
Was anciently managed, when J was ad- 

mired, 
And sobriety, too, was in fashion. 
First, every boy was as still as a mouse, 
Not daring to say one iota ; 
And next, they were march’d by the roads 
—each house « 
In the hamlet affording its quota, 
In an orderly group to the harp-master’s 
school — 
Stripped, though it was snowing like 
flour — 
Where, with bodies decorously placed on 
the stool, 
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They warbled with sweetness and 
“power, 
Either ‘ Pallas, the terrible sacker of 
towns !’ 
Or ‘ Rouse the far-echoing ditty !’ 
In the style they received from the good 
old clowns, 
Who were formerly known to the city, 
But if one of them played the jack. 
pudding, or tried 
Those quavers, that turn one anew sick, 
As oft as they're heard from the moderns, 
his hide 
Was basted for spoiling good music, 
In the wrestling-school, also, the boys, 
as they sat, : 
Were instructed to hold themselves 
rightly, 
And retain such decorous attitudes, that 
They exhibited nothing unsightly ; 
And when they arose to level the dust, 
And efface the impressions their bodies 
Had formed, that it might not be seen and 
discussed 
sy foolish, inquisitive noddies. 
No lads in those days would anoint their 
shins, 
Or their knees, or their hips, or their 
breeches ; 
But, blooming with health, their roseate 
skins 
Were as dewy aid downy as peaches, 
Nor would any, with soft and effeminate 
voice, 
Coax presents from all who were able 
To give them ; nor were they permitted 
the choice 
Of the heart of the cabbage at table ; 
Nor to snatch the dill and the celery 
From their very father or mother ; 
Nor to gormandise thrushes or fish ; nor 
to lie 
With their legs crossed one on the 
other, 


THE UNJUST CAUSE. 
What out-of-date nonsense! How full 
Of old fashion’d grashopper-brooches, 
And Cecides’s lays, and the Feast of the 
Bull! 
JUST CAUSE. 
Yet, in spite of your sneers and re- 
proaches, 
It was these regulations that trained up 
the folks 
Who conquer’d in Marathon’s battle : 
It is yours that envelope the striplings in 
cloaks 
As soon as they part with the rattle. 
Tam choked, when the youths who should 
dance at the feast 
Of Minerva with stark-naked bodies, 
Make use of their shields but to keep off 
the blast, 
And neglect the Tritonian goddess. 
So choose me, young man, with a confi- 
dent face — 
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Me, who, am the Cause that’s the 
stronger ; 
And you’ll learn to dislike the market- 
' place, 
And to go to the hot-baths no longer ; 
And when shameful expressions are used, 
to be shamed ; 
And to blush if a stranger should jeer 
you ; 
And to rise from the seat you have 
hitherto claimed, 
If you see your seniors near you ; 
And never by word or by deed to behave 
Like a wicked undutiful son, 
Or do any thing base, as you mean to 
engrave 
On your heart the image of honour; 
Or attempt to force some dancing-girl’s 
door 
(Lest, engrossed in the base occupation, 
You are hit by an apple that’s sent by 
a s 
And fall from your high reputation) ; 
Or dispute the commands of your father ; 
or call 
The graybeard an old fashion’d dotard, 
From a grudge you conceived, when, 
sturdy and tall, 
He supported your feet as they tottered. 





THE UNJUST CAUSE. 


By Bacchus, young man, if you swallow 
down 
This fellow’s ridiculous twaddle, 
You'll resemble Hippocrates’ sons, and 
the town 
Will pronounce you a mammy-sick 
coddle. 


THE JUST CAUSE. 


You shall live in the public walks, with 
a face 
Of a healthy and florid complexion ; 
Not chattering forth, in the market-place, 
Each thorny, ill-natured reflection, 
As the fashion is now te employ one’s 
self there ; 
Nor dragged, to your grief and dis- 
traction, 
To make your defence in some paltry 
affair, 
A tough-argument-damnable-action. 
But to the Academy you shall descend, 
And, beneath its divine olive bushes, 
Run races along with a modest young 
friend, 
Adorned with a chaplet of rushes ; 
And smelling of woodbine and heart's. 
ease so bright, 
And the leaf-shedding poplar, and 
eyeing 
The advance of the spring-time with 
looks of delight, 
When the plane to the elm-tree is 
sighing. 
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If you follow the course I am talking 
about, 

And are diligent also, your breast will 
be stout, 

Your skin will be ruddy, your arms will 
be strong, 

Your tongue will be short, and your legs 
will be long. 

But if you should practise the fashions 
that now 

Prevail in the world, with an unabash’d 
brow, 

In the first place, depend on’t, your skin 
will be white, 

Your arms will be weak, and your breast 
will be slight, 

Your tongue will be long, and your legs 
will be short, 

And you'll fill the whole Pnyx with the 
‘bill’ that you sport. 

And, moreover, he’ll make you believe in 
your heart, 

That baseness is virtue, and virtue is 

baseness ; 

And stuff you, and cram you, in every 
part, 

With Antimachus’ filthy unchasteness.”’ 
Watsu. 


The Unjust Cause is now called 
upon for his defence ; and, being, as 
he declares, almost choked with ple- 
thory of words, and a considerable 
pain in the stomach, proceeds to de- 
molish the assertions of his adversary, 
and finally induces the just cause to 
abandon his principles ; and, throwing 
his cloak among the spectators, to con- 
fess himself vanquished and convinced. 
Wieland expresses a doubt whether, in 
this easy abandonment of principle by 
the Genius of the Good, sufficient re- 
spect was shewn to the moral Graces. 

Our next glimpse of Strepsiades dis- 
plays him with a sack of meal on his 
back, which he deposits at the door of 
Socrates, to whom, in Mr. Walsh’s 
paraphrase, he gives a sovereign. In 
answer to his inquiries after his son, the 
philosopher informs him that his ad- 
vances in education are prodigious, and 
that he need no longer be terrified at 
his creditors. Pheidippides now comes 
forward to confirm the flattering ac- 
count of his preceptor ; and Strepsiades 
is delighted with his complexion, which 
is both “‘ negative and refutative,” with 
the true Attic stamp. This is an ironical 
allusion to the +: asyss of the Athenians, 
answering, Mitchell thinks, in some de- 
gree to the “ Comment” of the lower 
classes at Geneva. If the reader has 
visited Edinburgh, he will recollect 
the sharp “ What’s your wull ?” of that 
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agreeable city. Exulting in the im- 
provement of his son, Strepsiades re- 
ceives his creditors with imperturbable 
tranquillity—bowing them out in the 
most approved fashion. Having seen 
the last exit, he goes into his house ; 
but soon rushes out again, pursued by 
his son, who had been beating him, and 
who, in reply to his upbraidings, offers 
to argue the matter with him logically, 
and to demonstrate that children are 
entitled to chastise their parents. It is 
not easy, observes Mr. Cumberland, to 
conceive any incident more pointedly 
severe than the one the poet has here 
employed to interest the reader against 
the sophists. Having proved to his 
own satisfaction that a child is justified 
in beating his father, he goes on to 
shew the propriety of exercising the 
same jurisdiction over his mother, an- 
nouncing his intention of suiting the 
action to the word. Walsh notices, as 
a redeeming trait in the selfish character 
of Strepsiades, the regret he expresses 
at this treatment of his wife, notwith- 
standing her extravagance. 
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Strepsiades, dismayed at the result 
of his experiments in education, ap- 
peals indignantly to the Clouds; and 
Cumberland observes, that the reply of 
the Chorus to his upbraidings, and the 
old man’s acknowledgment of the jus- 
tice of the punishment, are finely in- 
troduced, and impress a very natural 
and forcible moral on the catastrophe 
of the fable. He proposes to his son 
to inflict summary chastisement upon 
the arch deceiver, Socrates, with his 
confidant Cherephon. But Pheidip- 
pides declines to attack his tutor; and 
Strepsiades, having sent a slave for a 
ladder and a torch, climbs up to the 
top of Socrates’s house, fires the rafters, 
and the comedy goes out in a blaze! 
We shall endeavour to return to Aris- 
tophanes in an early Number; and 
may probably find an opportunity of 
giving a few additional touches to the 
portrait of Socrates. In the mean 
time, Mr. Walsh will see that we think 
highly of his efforts in behalf of the 
Comic Muse of Athens. 


WHIGS AND TORIES OF OLD TIMES. 


Amonc the delusions whereby the paity 
which now holds possession of the 
government of this country, attempts 
to support its claim to public confi- 
dence, no one is more successfully prac- 
tised, than that by which it assumes an 


historical character. The members of 
the dominant faction would fain per- 
suade us that they are the legitimate 
representatives of a party which has 
existed in the state, with perpetual suc- 
cession, for more than a century and a 
half, under the name of Waics,— the 
constant and consistent friends of civil 
and religious freedom, the exclusive 
possessors of political virtue, the enemies 
of corruption, the advocates of a pure 
representation, and the assertors of all 
those principles of government, which, 
in the language of the day, are denomi- 
nated Liberal. For more than half a 
century, according to the fiction, the 
government continued in the hands of 


Torres, whom the same fable describes 
as in all respects the opposite of the 
Whigs, until Whiggery became once 
more predominant, under the auspices, 
successively, of the Grey and Mel- 
bourne cabinets. The complacency 
with which this ingenious fable is re- 
peated, by the Patmerstons, the 
Grants, and the Lamns, is amusing; 
to detect this part of the fiction, requires 
the history or reminiscence of a few 
short years. The exposure of modern 
renegades is not our present purpose. 
We are called upon to read the History 
of Party* from an early period ; and 
we gladly seize the opportunity of com- 
mencing an inquiry, which must end 
in dispersing the cloud of error in which 
it has pleased modern Whigs to en- 
velope us. 

Mr. Cooke is a Whig, and writes for 
the avowed purpose of upholding the 
consistency and continuousness of W hig- 


* The History of Party, from the rise of the Whig and Tory factions inthe reign 


of Charles 11., to the passing of the Reform Bill. 
A.D. 1666-1714. 


Barrister at Law. 
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By George Wingrove Cooke, Esq. 
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gery. lis history reaches, as yet, no 
further than the accession of the house 
of Ilanover, and it would seem that he 
has not even informed himself of more 
recent occurrences. In his further pro- 
gress, he will find that Whigs and 
Tories had at one time ceased to exist, 
even in the name. The names have 
been revived within our memory ; whe- 
ther those names now mean what they 
meant originally, is the controverted 
question, of which Mr. Cooke, with a 
professed contempt for the contrary 
opinion, maintains the affirmative. 

It may not be altogether true, that, 
in the words cited by Mr. Cooke, “ all 
the tenets of the two parties have been 
completely counterchanged ;” but it is 
true that certain of these tenets have 
passed from Whig to Tory, so that even 
the symbols have changed hands; it is 
true that many of the points of differ- 
ence have entirely disappeared, while 
others of great and vital importance 
have arisen. 

A history of party is a history of 
principles, and a history of persons. 
Mr. Cooke has not traced either of 
these histories satisfactorily. His de- 
fence against this accusation might be, 
that there was not at any time a precise 
enumeration of the two parties, or a 
regular muster of persons, professing 
their respective principles. This is 
true; but itis a truth which destroys his 
hook: and it is apparent, even in the 
thirty-five years comprised in his pre- 
sent volume, as will be seen when we 
come to mention the names of those 
who are from time to time designated 
as Whigs or Tories. 

As Mr. Cooke’s book, in fact, em- 
braces nearly the whole of our civil 
history during four reigns, we cannot 
attempt to follow him year by year, 
and must leave many of his facts and 
positions without denial or assent; yet 
there are some statements into which 
he has been led by the newness of his 
Whiggery: there are many particulars 
in which he has misrepresented both 
Whigs and Tories; the former, from a 
desire to reconcile them with their no- 
minal successors ; the latter, from a pre- 
judice against the name: and his mis- 
representation of Tories is especially 
apparent when he treats of the Church 


P.108. Hallam, vol. ii. p.390. 
¢ State Trials, vol. ix. p. 683. 
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of England, just the point upon which 
old and new Tories most nearly agree, 
and which, therefore, though by no 
means bound to defend all the opinions 
or deeds of all Tories, we think our- 
selves especially required to notice. 

Indeed, even as to Whigs, the first 
error of Mr. Cooke regards religion. 
Placing William, Lord Russell, at the 
head of the band of patriots who 
founded the Whig party, he says of 
him,—“ If his zeal was hot against the 
Catholics, it was not because they dif- 
fered from him in religion, but because 
he knew them to be dangerous conspira- 
tors against his country.” P.27. Mo- 
dern Whig writers, wishing to depre- 
ciate the share which the Tories had in 
the Revolution, are apt to underrate 
the religious origin of that transaction. 
Charles Fox* hazards an opinion, which 
is well corrected by Hallam, that despot- 
ism was, more than religion, the object 
of James. 

It is true that arbitrary power was 
always connected with Popery, in the 
minds of the old Whigs ; but with many 
of them, with Lord Russell in particular, 
who was a religious man, an abhor- 
rence of the peculiar tenets of the Ro- 
manists was an influential motive of 
political action. It was Russell who 
introduced the exclusion bill, in a speech 
setting forth not the encroachments of 
kingly power, but the absurdities of 
Popery. ‘ I despise,” he said, “ such 
ridiculous and nonsensical religion,—a 
piece of wafer, broken between the 
priest’s fingers, to be our Saviour!” + 
And, in his dying-speech upon the 
scaffold, and in the paper which he de- 
livered to the sheriffs,{ nothing was 
more striking than his aspirations for 
the union of Protestants, and his ab- 
horrence of the “idolatrous and bloody 
religion” of the Papists. We do not 
wish to push our statement too far, 
but the fact is, that the danger of 
the king’s person from a Popish suc- 
cessor is the only political danger to 
which, in these his last words, Lord 
Russell alluded.§ A love of civil 
liberty was natural to a man so amiable; 
but it is clear that the Protestant re- 
ligion had, at the least, an equal share 
of his affections. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that Russell, and all the 


t Parl, Hist., vol. iv. p. 1197. 


§ It is very remarkable, that he almost, ifnot altogether, confesses himself in this 
paper to have been guilty of misprision of treason. 
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Whigs,— friends of civil and religious 
liberty,— concurred in the exclusion of 
Papists from parliament, by a test, 
referring to the absurd, but, perhaps, 
harmless tenet, by which Russell was 
so seriously scandalised. 

When, therefore, Mr. Cooke, over- 
looking this essential point, religion, 
describes, in the following terms, the 
fundamental principle of the Whig 
creed, he is not giving the creed of 
Lord Russell, the founder of the sect; 
and his History of Party, compounded 
of principles and persons, fails at the 
outset. 

This is his creed of Whiggery, “ That 
princes derive their power from the 
people, that this power is conferred 
upon them under certain conditions, 
and with restrictions and limitations, 
and that, if they abuse it, they are liable 
to be punished for their misconduct by 
the people, whose confidence they have 
betrayed.” We are not surprised at 
Mr. Cooke’s thus describing the creed 
of his political ancestors, because greater 
men than he have penned similar aver- 
ments; but we are surprised that a 
regard for his reputation as a historian 
should not have led him to observe, 
that however just in philosophy may 
be the conclusion to which this propo- 
sition comes, the premises are utterly 
false historically. Ilowever, granting 
to our author this exposition of the 
Whig creed, let us see that which he 
ascribes to the Tories. 

For this he refers to Bolingbroke, to 
Roger North, and to the Oxford decree 
of 1683, which he styles an “ enuncia- 
tion of Toryism.” 

Surely, this last-mentioned document 
cannot fairly be admitted as the creed 
of persons who at any time constituted 
a party in the state; nor can it indeed 
be taken as that of the Church of Eng- 
land, or even of the University of Ox- 
ford. According to the Whig historian,* 
it was drawn up by one person, the 
time-serving Dr. Jane of Christchurch, 
and imposed upon the convocation “ in 
one day by surprise ;” though perhaps 
suggested, as Kennett insinuates, from 
the court, it proves nothing but the 
general Toryism of the place. It is 
quite unfair to mention this piece of 
exuberant zeal as the work of “ the 
Tories.” 


* Kennett, vol. iii. p. 415. 
¢ The name, we are inclined to believe, of a periodical rival of the Craftsman. 


$ Works, vol. iii, p.38. 1800, 
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Bolingbroke speaks of Whigs and 
Tories historically : —** The power and 
majesty of the people, an original con- 
tract, the authority and independency 
of parliament, liberty, resistance, ex- 
clusion, abdication, deposition ; these 
were ideas associated at that time to 
the idea of a Whig, and supposed by 
every Whig to be incommunicable and 
inconsistent with the idea of a Tory, 
Divine, hereditary, and indefeasible 
right, lineal succession, passive obe- 
dience, prerogatives, non-resistance, 
slavery, nay, and sometimes Popery 
too, were associated in many minds to 
the idea of a Tory, and deemed incom- 
municable and inconsistent in the same 
manner with the idea of a Whig.” + 

It is quite clear that Bolingbroke 
here describes the popular notions, we 
might almost say the slang of the day ; 
and his very terms point rather to the 
notions imputed by one party to the 
other, than to the acknowledged opinions 
of either. But this passage ought not 
to have been quoted without the con- 
text and sequel. 

“* These associations,” continued Bo- 
lingbroke, “ are broken, these distinct 
sets of ideas are shuffled out of their 
order, new combinations force them- 
selves upon us; and it would actually 
be as absurd to impute to the Tories 
the principles which were laid to their 
charge formerly, as it would be to 
ascribe to the projector} and his faction 
the name of Whigs, while they daily 
forfeit that character by their actions. 
The bulk of both parties are really 
united — united in principles of liberty, 
in opposition to an obscure remnant of 
one party, who disown those principles, 
and a mercenary detachment from the 
other, who betray them.” § 

We do not quote this passage as en- 
tirely applicable to the present times, 
but as shewing, on the testimony of Mr. 
Cooke’s proper hero, how the continuity 
of Whiggery and Toryism was already 
lost in the time of Sir Robert Walpole. 

Mr. Cooke|| also refers to Roger 
North for “an elaborate exposition and 
defence of the original Tory creed,” an 
expression which shews Mr. Cooke alive 
to the fact which he sometimes con- 
ceals, that the creed has undergone a 
change. North was a lawyer, of good 
family, solicitor-general to James I1., 


+ Cooke, p. 142. 


| P. 142. 
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and the author of an examination of 
Kennett’s Whig history of the reign of 
Charles II., in which the measures of 
that king are defended. It is, there- 
fore, perfectly fair to refer to him for 
an exposition of the principles main- 
tained by the compliant ministers of 
James. But North cannot answer for 
the main body of the Tories. North 
himself does not say a word of divine, 
indefeasible, hereditary right. We con- 
tends for obedience and non-resistance to 
the law of the land. Ue argues en- 
tirely within the narrow limits of a 
lawyer’s brief, and contends, correctly 
enough as a mere lawyer, that there is 
no case (not even that of a man know- 
ing his own innocence) in which the law 
admits of resistance to the authorities 
lawfully constituted, or their subordi- 
nate agents. For lawful authority, he 
refers not to divine right, or to the right 
of any person or family, but to the 
policy of the several states, in commit- 
ting power to single persons or bodies 
of men, as the laws of each have pro- 
vided. ‘ In England,” he says, “ it is 
most certain, that in real effect, the two 
houses of parliament have a co-authority 
with the crown in making laws.” He 
proceeds, it is true, to give to the part 
which the two houses have in legislation 
a more humble character than will suit 
modern notions or practice; but even 
here he is technically correct. ‘ May 
it please your majesty that it may be 
enacted, and be it enacted by the king’s 
most excellent majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
aud temporal and commons in _parlia- 
ment assembled,” is still the form of 
ourlaws. Ile says that supreme power 
may exist in a single person, but that 
in England it does not; he even quali- 
hes the possibility thus: —** Yet even 
that supreme power is subject to rules, 
or laws, for there is not, nor can be, 
any power on the face of the earth 
above or without law. For, where none 
ae declared, and there is no superior 
to exact accounts, yet the law of natural 
justice and equity prevail.” But then, 
again, North denies that this supreme 
power is accountable to any but God 
for the breach of this natural law; and 
having said, that,except as to legislation, 
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the king is supreme in England, he 
contends for the absolute illegality of 
resisting the king under any pretence 
whatever. And he quotes, not Grotius, 
or any writer on natural law, but our 
own statute of treasons, 25 Edward IIT. 
Now, this may appear inconsistent. 
IIow can the king be said to be bound 
by the law, if, for no reason, not even 
for a breach of the law, a subject can 
resist him? And it must be admitted 
that North preceeds to give some rea- 
sons for the existence of supreme power, 
which would appear incompatible with 
any sort of check upon it. 

But these are generalities; and our 
Tory lawyer, when he proceeds to lay 
down the law, pronounces a judgment 
which neither Lord Holt nor Lord Den- 
man would reject. “ It is not foreign 
to these speculations to put in a word 
on behalf of the English monarchy 
and government, which has many ad- 
vantages to the people, but none more 
glorious than this, ¢hat all acts of the 
crown against law, are mere nullities, 
and all who act under them are ob- 
noxious to the law; and so far from 
being protected, that they may be ques- 
tioned and punished by that very power 
against whom its own command is no 
defence or justification.” And he then 
explains the doctrine of ministerial 
responsibility, by shewing, that “ every 
command is in writing, so that the 
proper officer may be brought to answer 


for it.” 


Now this is sound English consti- 
tutional law, for North says truly, that 
there is no constitution independent of 
the law. Yet North has certainly 
omitted one very important consequence 
of his own position. The unlawful 
commands of the king being nullities, 
not ouly may they be disobeyed, and 
those who attempt to enforce them 
brought to punishment in the courts of 
law, but an attempt to execute them by 
force may be resisted by force. This 
is the true and sacred right of resistance. 
We believe that it was admitted law, 
even in the time of North.* 

The Tory creed, then, as expounded 
by Roger North, amounts to this, that 
the law is all-sufficient; that it is un- 
lawful to act against law. 


* De Lolme mentions a case, in Queen Anne's time, in which Lord Holt laid it 
down as law, that not only a man attacked by unlawful force, as by a constable, acting 
out of his district, might resist even to death, but that a bystander might assist him. 
Holt was overruled by a majority of the judges in this particular case, but there 
appears to have been some doubt about the facts. De Lolme, p. 271 of edition 1822, 
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Those who concurred in the Revolu- 
tion, or approved of it, must admit that 
wrongs may he done by persons in 
power, irremediable by any course of 
law, and that in such a case, law may 
be superseded by force. Probably, 
Roger North would have denied or 
evaded this. The practical difference 
between more modern Whigsand Tories, 
perhaps consists in this,— the Whig 
would continually enunciate this doc- 
trine, and boast of itas an essential part 
of the rights of Englishmen, or of men. 
The Tory, though sometimes most re- 
luctantly compelled to act upon it, 
keeps it as much as possible out of sight. 
When we come to Mr. Cooke’s se- 
cond volume, and have the Whigs in 
possession of exclusive power, we shall 
see how they estimated the right of the 
government to unlimited obedience. 

Itmight, perhaps, be made a question, 
whether the egal doctrine of resistance 
be not sufficient to counteract such en- 
croachments upon law and liberty, as 
those which were perpetrated by James 
1i.? The solution of it depends alto- 
gether upon the reliance to be placed 
upon the courts of justice, and that was 
the great deficiency before the Revolu- 
tion. There is no reason to doubt the 
Statements adopted by Mr. Cooke, of 
undue packing of juries in the cases of 
Lord Russell and others ; he ought to 
have imitated Mr. Hallam, in ascribing 
similar practices to the famous Whig 
sheriff, Slingsby Bethel.* 

Still, the acquittal of the seven 
bishops is a striking fact, and, while it 
evinces the attachment of the middling 
classes to the Church of England, may, 
perhaps, suggest a doubt whether si- 
milar proceedings, steadily followed 
up, might not either have prevented the 
Revolution, or given to it a still higher 
character of necessity and justice than 
that which it has acquired. 

It is impossible to peruse the letters 
of Lord Devonshire, and other Whigs, 
who wrote to the Prince of Orange be- 
fore the Revolution, without acknow- 
ledging that James’s attacks upon the 
Protestant religion were, even with that 
party, a leading motive, we had almost 
said the principal motive of action. It 
was undoubtedly so with the Tories, 
who, as Ilallam observes, were even 
more attached to the Church of Eng- 
Jand than to the crown. Churchmen 


Vol. ii. p. 460. 
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were naturally of this party, and are 
treated by the present writer with pe- 
culiar unfairness. 

There is one instance of this unfair- 
ness in his reference to the conduct of 
the Church of England divines, who 
attended Monmouth at his death;+ 
Bishops Ken and Turner, Dr. Tenison 
and Dr. Hooper, are represented as 
pressing the unfortunate duke with the 
utmost importunity, to make a dying 
declaration against the doctrine of non- 
resistance, making that a point of more 
importance than the irregularities of his 
life. We know not whence Mr. Cooke 
derived this story, and we take this op- 
portunity of complaining, that the most 
costly octavo that has been published 
in our time, is the most deticient in 
authorities of any historical work which 
we have seen. If the book were ano- 
nymous, we should say that it was pur- 
posely continued to render difficult the 
task of the reviewer. Not improbably, 
the story is taken from Fox’s James II.,} 
where it is referred to Burnet (whose 
authority is against it), and to Echard, 
On the part of one of those clergymen, 
Bishop Ken, who afterwards suffered 
deprivation rather than take the oath 
to King William, a distinct denial has 
been given to the story. “ Because I 
have lately seen some reflections in a 
pamphlet lately crept into the world, 
under the suspicious title of a secret 
history, whence Dr. Ken is by name 
mentioned to tease the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, even on the scaffold, to profess 
the doctrine of passive obedience, I 
think it proper in this place boldly to 
affirm that the bishop never acted or 
assisted there, but in the doctrinal part 
only.§ Surely Mr. Cooke might have 
been contented with the testimony of 
Burnet. If we believe this Whig and 
and Low-Church writer, the conference 
did not take place at the time of the 
execution, but on a previous day. 
** The bishops studied to convince him 
of the sin of rebellion ;” and, on being 
repeatedly pressed, he became uneasy, 
and desired to change the subject. 
They then charged him with the sin of 
living with the Lady Wentworth ; but 
neither on that point could they obtain 
satisfaction. Burnet finds fault with 
them, not for pressing the duke upon 
these points, though he praises Tenison, 
who was the most moderate, but for 
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talking so much about the matter after- 
wards. Does Mr. Cooke doubt whe- 
ther the rebellion of Monmouth was on 
his partasin?’ It was an attempt to 
obtain, by measures necessarily leading 
to the shedding of innocent blood, a 
personal object, to which he avowed 
himself not entitled, on the only ground 
on which he could plausibly claim it. 
The doctrine of non-resistance was not 
in question, because Monmouth had no 
oppression to resist. Ifthis proceeding 
of the four clergymen “ exemplifies the 
rigid and unbending spirit of genuine 
Toryism,” it shews that old Tory divines 
understood their duty as ministers of 
religion. 

Our author is justified in saying that 
the resistance made to the imposition of 
Farmer upon the fellows of Magdalen 
College, was inconsistent with the Ox- 
ford decree of 1683, and it may be true 
that some of the actors in this resistance 
were present, and consenting in convoca- 
tion, when the decree passed ; persons in 
this predicament must, doubtless, sub- 
mit to the charge of inconsistency. 
But there is no ground for charging the 
Oxonians* with any other motive for 
their resistance than that of religion, 
which he has elsewhere admitted to be 
the grand point of Toryism.t 

Another passage is still more un- 
founded. Speaking of the refusal of 
the bishops to express their abhorrence 
of the enterprise of the Prince of Orange, 
he says —* The doctrines of the Church 
had given way before the terror of the 
dangers which threatened their tempo- 
ralities.” Now, the temporalities of 
the Church were in no danger except 
as connected with her doctrines. James 
desired not to erect a new Romish 
church on the ruins of that of England, 
so much as to reconcile the Church of 
England to the doctrines of Rome. 
Ilad the fellows of Magdalen submitted 
to their Roman Catholic head (where 
our preferment indeed was the reward 
of conversion), and conformed to the 
changes which he would doubtless have 
wrought among them, their temporali- 
ties would have been untouched, and 
their hopes of prefermentraised. Else- 
where, and in reference to laymen, 
Mr. Cooke admits this truth. 

Another instance, at least of ap- 
parent carelessness, in making his 
charges against Tories and Churchmen, 


is in Mr.Cooke’s mention of the letters 
supposed to have been written by cer- 
tain of them to the Prince of Orange, 
“ They,” he says (whom he means we 
know not), “ despatched letters to the 
prince, proposed measures which were 
so pregnant with treason, that William 
dared not shew them to his confidential 
friends.” All this is on the authority 
of Burnet,t who only guesses at the 
writers and contents of letters which he 
did not see; and the Oxford annotator 
doubts whether there were any letters 
except from Bishops Compton and Tre- 
lawney. Neither of these, still less is 
the Church generally, to be charged 
with inconsistency, because Dr. Jane, 
or some other less conscientious man, 
had avowed principles of high Toryism, 
which he afterwards abandoned. 

Whenever Mr. Cooke finds any thing 
wrong in a man who assumed the name 
of Tory, or at any time professed an 
opinion which the author ascribes to 
that party, the Tories, or, at the least, 
many of the Tories are involved in the 
proceeding. ‘ The Tories,” he says 
truly, “ in their day of humiliation,” 
and he might have said at all times, 
“‘ had been zealous against Popery; 
many of them were now (apparently, 
1684,) so cordially and so eagerly sup- 
porting the Duke of York, that when 
they raised their favourite cry of Church 
and King,” (we doubt, by the by, 
whether it was raised before Queen 
Anne’s time), “* it might seem that they 
meant no king but him who possessed 
the hereditary title, but any church 
which he might chovse to establish.” 
Except as applicable to a few profligate 
politicians, rejected alike by Whigs 
and Tories, this is an unsupported 
charge. 

Again, Mr. Cooke says, “ Even the 
Tories were a little shocked at seeing 
James proceed, as it were, in triumph 
to witness the celebration of mass.” 
What means his even? He must know 
that the Tories generally shared with 
the Whig Lord Russell a rooted ab- 
horrence of Popery; they had also, 
which Russell had not, an exclusive 
and intolerant attachment to the Church 
of England. Iume§ says truly, “ The 
heads of the factions are most com- 
monly governed by interest, and the 
inferior members by principle.” How- 
ever Rochester may have for a time 
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acted for his interest alone, the great 
party of which he assumed the headship 
was really actuated by principle. Nei- 
ther the Tories as a party, nor any 
considerable body of Tories, gave way 
to the designs of James II. 

The Earl of Rochester certainly con- 
curred or acquiesced in measures,— 
the suspension, for instance, of the 
Bishop of London, and the admission 
of Papists into the Privy Council,— 
which were equally illegal and injurious 
to the Protestant religion. But even 
Rochester deserves justice; and it is 
neither fair as a partisan, nor accurate 
as a historian, to omit the mention of 
his dismissal from the treasurer’s office, 
after holding it for less than a year. 
Ilis dismissal can scarcely be ascribed 
to his refusal to change his religion, 
since others were retained or promoted 
who were in the same case. It was 
not until very nearly the close of Ro- 
chester’s ministerial career that a word 
was said in the public declarations of 
James, indicative of a design to repeal 
or render ineffective the laws which 
protected the Church. On the con- 
trary, his speeches both to his privy 
council and to parliament, contained 
promises to protect that Church; and 
the house of commons, by an unani- 
mous vote, though probably with little 
real unanimity, expressed its reliance 
upon the royal word. Of toleration, 
general or partial, nothing was said ; 
the house, indeed, had at first resolved 
to address the king for an universal 
proscription of dissenters, Catholic or 
Protestant, a suggestion which Mr, 
Fox,* as well as Mr. Cooke,t ascribes 
to a Whiggish intention to embarrass 
the government. 

Brillon does not mention a single 
conference with Rochester, on James’s 
designs in respect of the Catholics; 
and James himself told that zealous 
ambassador that he knew better than 
James’s own ministers his views and 
designs, and that he had not opened 
himself to them as much as to Brillon 
upon the establishment of the Catholic 
religion.t And in setting forth the 
difficulties which James met with, 
especially in the house of lords, in pro- 
curing for the Catholics even a free 
exercise of their religion, Brillon tells 
Louis that he may see, by what Ro- 
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chester has done, what may be expected 
from others in things of greater conse- 
quence. 

And again, “ the Catholics are very 
much discontented with Lord Roches- 
ter, whom they think too zealous for 
the Protestant religion, and opposed to 
whatever is for the advantage of the 
Catholic religion.’’§ 

The collection of the revenue by 
James before parliament had continued 
to him the grants made to his prede- 
cessor was, no doubt, an act of arbitrary 
power; and, as James’s ministers were 
mostly Tories, Mr. Cooke|| does not 
lose the opportunity of mentioning it, 
as one in which the king’s “ Tory 
ministers readily supported him.” Yet 
Mr. Cooke himself mentions the un- 
willingness of Rochester, the chief of 
the Tories, to become responsible for 
this measure, and says that it was, at 
least in part, the work of Godolphin. 
Now this is one of the names which 
mystify Mr. Cooke’s theory. Was 
Godolphina Whigora Tory? Mr. Cooke 
settles this question thus. When he is 
found in the company of consistent and 
steady Tories, or is concerned in acts 
which Mr. Cooke is pleased to refer to 
Tory principles, or when, as a minister 
under James, he commits acts which 
no good Tory approved, he is a Tory. 
When he is enabling the Duke of Marl- 
borough to carry on a successful war 
agaiust France, he is a very good Whig. 
To reconcile these inconsistencies, our 
author once calls him “ a moderate 
Tory,” 4 forgetting that he went even 
beyond Rochester in his compliances 
under James, whom he succeeded at 
the treasury board. The case of this 
man, and his profligate associate, Marl- 
borough, illustrates the position with 
which Mr. Cooke appears to quarrel, 
that “ there was no real principle of 
Whiggism or Toryism between the 
ambitious intriguers of these times. 
They were all contending for place, 
power, and personal aggrandisement, 
and took up and laid down the nick- 
name of a party as best suited their own 
temporary and private interests.” ** As 
for Churchill, with all his glories, no 
party can be proud of the accomplished 
traitor. Mr. Cooke copies from Fox 
an “ eloquent” passage,+} in which he 
ascribes the superiority of Marlbo- 
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rough’s conduct, under Anne, to the 
greater freedom and more republican 
spirit of the government which he then 
served. Now, we agree with Fox, in 
ascribing to the more free and popular 
spirit of the government which resulted 
from the Revolution, much of the 
energy which was displayed by Eng- 
land in the successive war. But there 
was no revolution in the character or 
conduct of public men ; and the crown- 
ing treason of Marlborough, in betray- 
ing the secret of the expedition to Brest, 
occurred not only while Godolphin 
was first lord of the treasury, but Somers 
held the great seal. If the advocate of 
Whiggery, past, present, and to come, 
therefore claims Marlborough as a 
Whig, we are sure that no honest Tory 
will dispute the claim. 

We do not deny that the zeal of the 
Tories for their Church led them into 
some inconsistencies with regard to the 
crown. When some of them invited, 
and others encouraged and supported 
the Prince of Orange, they had pro- 
bably not acknowledged to themselves 
the character of the measures which 
they adopted. ‘ That many of those 
who forsook the king, had no further 
intention than the redress of grievances, 
is proved by their after conduct.”* 
But they soon found themselves puzzled, 
between their practical intention to re- 
form the government, and their theo- 
retical assumption of its inviolability ; as 
it generally happens under such embar- 
rassments, they did not know where to 
take their stand, and ultimately took it 
ata wrong place. They concurred, as 
Mr. Cooke says,t and as Bolingbroke { 
said before him, in affirming the origi- 
nal contract, and the breach of it by 
James, and yet they refused to declare 
the vacancy of the throne thus forfeited ; 
having swallowed the camel, they 
strained at the gnat. 

Nothing can shew more forcibly the 
religious character of the Revolution 
than the unanimity with which, in both 
houses, the resolution passed, “ that it 
hath been found by experience to be 
inconsistent with the safety and welfare 
of this Protestant kingdom to be go- 
verned by a Popish prince.” And 
the inconsistency of those who voted 
against the exclusion, and for this 
resolution, was not so great as Mr. 
Cooke would represent it; at least 
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the distinction is quite intelligible, 
which was again taken by the same 
parties soon after the Revolution, when 
they helped to throw out the bill for 
granting the succession upon the Prin- 
cess Sophia, but concurred in a clause 
for excluding Papists from the throne. 
Hlerein they shewed their attachment to 
the principle of legitimacy, without up- 
holding an absolutely indefeasible right ; 
they regard hereditary succession as a 
rule from which there was to be no de- 
parture, except in a case of paramount 
necessity: and such necessity they 
found, as our law still places it, in the 
Popery of the heir. 

Mr. Cooke does not mention the bill 
of recognition, although it gave occasion 
to two protests, which, according to 
Hatlam,§ “ are among the not very 
numerous instances wherein the original 
Whig and Tory principles have been 
opposed to each other.” The Tories 
said, that in reference to a clause de- 
claring all the acts of the convention 
parliament to be good laws,— the de- 
claring of laws to be good which were 
passed in a parliament not called by 
writ in due form of law, is destructive 
of the legal constitution of this mo- 
narchy, and may be of evil and per- 
nicious consequence to our present 
government underthis king and queen.” 
This protest was signed by the Bishop 
of London, one of the inviters of King 
William, Rochester, Nottingham, and 
other known Tories. The Whig pro- 
test, which was occasioned by the re- 
jection of some particular words, merely 
stated the consequences of throwing 
doubts upon the authority of the last 
patliament. The proceedings in the 
two houses are not very clearly stated, 
but it would appear that the Tories were 
divided even at this early period.|| And 
Hallam says of this very parliameut of 
1690, that “* Whig and Tory were be- 
coming little more than nicknames.{ 

The treatment of Catholics and of 
Protestant dissenters after the Revolu- 
tion, gives Mr. Cooke another oppor- 
tunity, apparently of misrepresentation, 
certainly of unsupported accusation. 
“The ascendancy of the Whigs,” he 
says, * ina sentence which would have 
startled Lord Russell,” appeared in the 
moderation which was observed in par- 
liament towards the Catholics. Lately, 
moderation towards Catholics was a 
§ Vol. ii. p. 469. 
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sign of Toryism! But the truth is, 
that this revolution parliament enacted 
fresh penal laws against Popery, and 
addressed the king for levying penalties 
for the breach of the test act,—pro- 
ceedings which, according to Somer- 
ville* (!.‘mself a Whig), “ savoured too 
much or a revengeful and persecuting 
spirit.” Such was the moderation of 
the Whigs, notwithstanding that Wil- 
liam, who really was tolerant from prin- 
ciple, was unwilling to enforce those 
laws harshly. 

We admit that it is to the force of 
Tory principles, as well as of the Tory 
party, that the retention of the sacra- 
mental test must be ascribed; but we 
once more doubt Mr. Cooke’s accuracy, 
when he tells us that the Tories implored 
the aid of the Dissenters before the Re- 
volution, and abandoned them after- 
wards. His authorities are “ Burnet, 
and the pamphlets of the time passim.” 
In other words, a pottle of hay. He 
establishes neither the promise nor the 
failure. The seven bishops, in their 


petition to King James, and this is all 
that Burnet cites,—declare that they 
had “no want of tenderness for the 
Dissenters, in relation to whom they 
were willing to come to such a temper 
as shall be thought fit, when the matter 


should be considered and settled in 
parliament and convocation.” + This 
might be said very sincerely, and the 
bishops generally had so little forgotten 
it, that they proposed to thank King 
William for his care of the Protestant 
religion generally, resisting the desire 
of the inferior clergy composing the 
lower house of convocation, to confine 
their language to the Church of Eng- 
land alone. ‘True, it was afterwards 
found impossible to bring parliament 
and the convocation to an agreement on 
the proposed comprehension ; a project 
of intense difficulty, which might fail 
without blame to any person. But 
Mr. Cooke always forgets, that to 
establish a charge of breach of faith, or 
inconsistency, the same parties must be 
traced in the two branches of the trans- 
action. <As for the Toleration Act, 
Burnet says{ in one page that © it 
passed easily,” and in another, that the 
Nottingham or Church party “ went 
heavily into it;” but he nowhere ac- 
cuses either the Church party or the 
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Tories generally of a want of faith, 
Mr. Cooke indeed himself admits that 
“ the Tories repealed many of the penal 
laws affecting the Dissenters.” § 

One word more on the liberality 
(such is now the phrase) in matters of 
religion, which Mr. Cooke avowedly 
claims for the old Whigs. The Toler- 
ation Act excluded Unitarians. This 
is not the place for inquiring whether 
the exception was rightly made in the 
time of William, or wisely repealed in 
our own time. But, as there is no 
pretence for charging the members of 
this sect with hostility to the govern- 
ment, the exclusion proves that the 
Toleration Act, and all the measures 
of the Revolution which affected reli- 
gion, had not purely political, but 
essentially religious motives. 

Mr. Cooke is severe on the bill for 
preventing “occasional conformity,” 
justly styled “a favourite measure with 
the Tories.” ‘It gratified,” he says,|| 
less justly, “two of their most cherished 
wishes; it threatened prostration to all 
who differed from the church in formu- 
las of faith; and promised, through 
the instrumentality of Tory corpora- 
tions, a long career of Tory supremacy.” 
It really appears to us, that if the prin- 
ciple of excluding all but Churchmen 
was good, occasional conformity was 
equally subversive of the principle, 
and disgraceful to the man. Such an 
opinion, at least, might be held with 
sincerity and consistency by the Tories; 
and they were justified in giving it 
effect. A sneer at the love of power, or 
the desire of the predominance of party, 
is misplaced, unless accompanied with 
a proof of insincerity or inconsistency. 

Mr. Cooke charges the Tories with 
resisting two of the most beneficial 
consequences of the Revolution—* the 
separating the civil list, or the revenue 
set apart for the support of the monarch, 
from the grants which were made for 
the service of the public;” or, more 
correctly, the appropriation of the sup- 
plies to separate services, according to 
estimates of each laid before the House 
of Commons, with an account of the 
disposition of the grants of the pre- 
ceding year: and herein, particularly, 
separating the expenses of the ordinary 
civil government, administered by the 
king at his pleasure (including the ex- 
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pense of supporting the monarchy *), 
from the expenses of the army and 
navy, and all other extraordinary ser- 
vices. One branch of this arrangement, 
which did not take effect in the first 
instance, was the settlement and grant 
of the amount of the civil list for the 
king’s life, while all other services were 
raised and voted annually. 

As there is some complexity in the 
subject (which was not, even at the 
time, thoroughly understood), and Mr. 
Cooke’s allegations are, as usual, un- 
supported, we cannot, without occupy- 
ing too much space, pursue it in detail. 
We cannot find any opposition made 
by the Tories to the appropriation ; nor 
did they alone propose to ensure to the 
king, for his life, the means of carrying 
on the government. An inveterate 
Whig speaks of the plan of annual 
revenue as suggested by “ some Whigs 
only, who hoped thereby to bring about 
an entire change of government.... 
since it would make our kings so feeble 
that they would not be able to maintain 
their authority.”+ If“ the Tories, ob- 
serving this, made great use of it, to 
make the king jealous of his friends,” 
it will surely be thought, with Burnet, 
that “ they had too much colour ;” and 
no constitutional Whig of the present 
day—certainly no follower of Mr. Fox 
—can think that they had ‘too much 
success.” 

Both Somerville t and Hallam§ have 
observed, that, on these questions, par- 
ties were not divided as usual. 

That Mr. Cooke himself has no clear 
notion of these matters, is apparent in 
his averment that, under what he calls 
the Carmarthen or Tory ministry of 
1690, “ the hereditary excise was set- 
tled for life.” He might as well have 
said, an hereditary peerage was granted 
for life. The hereditary excise had 
been recognised as appertaining to the 
king and his heirs; the temporary ex- 
cise was granted for his life. 

It is true, that an independent in- 
come for the Princess Anne was a great 
point with the Tories in opposition : 
an opposition usually espouses the in- 
terests of a successor to the throne. 
Why does Mr. Cooke say,|| that this 
was “in direct opposition to the doc- 
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While Mr. Cooke takes every op- 
portunity to blacken the Tories, he 
falls short of other writers of his own 
party in his admissions of the am- 
bitious and selfish proceedings of the 
Whigs. On one occasion, indeed, he 
does admit “they had stood alone as 
violaiors of the constitution (in 1680), 
when they induced the House of Com- 
mons to assumethe dispensing power.”’j 
On other occasions he is less candid. 

Under the Carmarthen ministry, and 
the Tory House of Commons of 1690, 
“the hereditary excise was settled for 
life [this error we haye_noticed |; and 
a bill of indemnity was passed ; the first, 
the service; the latter, the reward of 
the compliant party.”** Surely if ever 
there was an occasion on which to open 
a new account, as it were, with public 
men — to consider present service ra- 
ther than past errors —the Revolution 
was that occasion; a measure which 
had been brought about by a combina- 
tion of parties, and had disposed of 
the most important reasons for divi- 
sion. King William saw this, and ear- 
nestly recommended an indemnity, 
with few exceptions, to successive 
parliaments. The jealousy of the 

Vhigs,” says Somerville, ‘rendered 
them unwilling to gratify the king, by 
consenting to a measure calculated to 
increase the number and influence of 
their competitors. They began to per- 
ceive that it was necessary to have 
better security for maintaining their 
pre-eminence in power than the merit 
of their political system, or the purity 
of their connexion with the king. Con- 
trary to his generous purpose, they 
endeavoured to convert the bill into an 
instrument of publishing guilt, of mul- 
tiplying political disqualifications, and 
reducing the number of their rivals for 
power... They seemed desirous, not 
only to debar from a capacity of em- 
ployment their antagonists who were 
not yet invested with it, but by re- 
viving political questions, which had 
been the occasion of great disturbance 
in the preceding reign, they hoped to 
accomplish the dismissal and disgrace 
of some of those who held the prin- 
cipal places in the present adminis- 
tration.” 

Hallam, though he shews much zeal 
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in devising apologies for the Whigs, 
owns that “they, or, at least, some 
hot-headed men among them, were 
certainly too much actuated by a vin- 
dictive spirit, and consumed too much 
time on this necessary bill.”* 

Motives equally ambitious animated 
the Whigs upon the occasion of the 
Corporation-bill. ‘If the Whigs,” 
says Somerville, ‘had been contented 


with a slow and gradual extinction of 


the influence of the rival party, they 
might long have held a superior share 
in the emoluments of office and in the 
direction of public affairs ; and, at last, 
would probably have attained to the 
exclusive property of administration. 
Irritated because the king consulted 
with the Tories, and elated with the 
impression they had made upon Lord 
Ifalifax, who had resigned all his of- 
fices, they now pushed hostilities with 
increasing arrogance and violence, in 
order to render their victory complete 
and secure against any reverse of for- 
tune, All this they hoped to accom- 
plish, by introducing a clause in the 
Corporation-act calculated to annihi- 
late the political influence of their ad- 
versaries. Every person, who had any 
concern whatever in the surrender of 
charters —that is, every member of a 
corporation who, from: whatever mo- 
tive, had acquiesced in that proceeding, 
“ was declared incapable, and disabled 
for the space of seven years, to bear or 
execute any office or place of trust, as 
a member of such respective body, 
where he was a member at or before 
the time of making such surrender.’ + 
Mr. Cooke does not tell us whether, 
in his opinion, the Whigs deserved the 
mortification which they met with. 
IIallam admits that this clause is con- 
demned by modern historians as op- 
pressive ; and it is not wonderful that, 
by this time, William had got rather 
tired of the Whig friends, “ who,” in 
his own words,{ ‘ were afraid to lose 
him before they had done with him all 
that they desired.” Nor can the king 
be blamed for dissolving a parliament 
in which the Whigs were preparing, in 
conjunction with the Jacobites, to ad- 
dress him against going to Ivreland,§ 
where his presence was required for 
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the maintenance of his throne. Of this 
transaction we find no trace in Mr, 
Cooke’s volume. 

It is difficult to acquit Mr. Cooke 
of disingenuousness in the following 
passage, speaking of James's attempts 
upon Ireland, and the probability of 
his restoration: —“ The parties were 
agreed in admitting the probability, 
but acted very differently under thei: 
belief: the Whigs strenuously exerted 
themselves for the maintenance of the 
war; the Tories and Courtiers, affecting 
an equal zeal in public, privately made 
overtures of their services to James.” 

Mr. Cooke certainly knows, that the 
correspondence with the exiled king 
was not confined to the Tories; he 
knows, that some of the most distin- 
guished Whigs made professions of 
devotion to James while they served 
William ;|| it is apparently to include 
some who were not Tories that he adds 
the word Courtiers. But the passage 
is evidently, and indeed avowedly, 
intended to describe a contrast between 
Whigs and Tories, when the writer 
certainly knew that no contrast ex- 
isted. 

“ In every political party,” it is truly 
said by a powerful Whig writer, “ in the 
cabinet itself, duplicity and perfidy 
abounded. The very men whom 
William loaded with benefits, and in 
whom he reposed most confidence, 
with the seals of office in their hands, 
kept up a correspondence with the 
exiled family; Orford (a Russell), 
Carmarthen, and Shrewsbury, were 
guilty of this odious treachery. Even 
Devonshire (the moderate{] and amiable 
Cavendish, friend of Lord Russell), is 
not altogether free from suspicion.” ** 

In his history of the reign of Queen 
Anne, Mr. Cooke has not much to say 
of principles. He tells us, that her 
first ministry was a Tory ministry, 
though Marlborough and Godolphin 
were its leading members. It after- 
wards became more Whiggish. Harley 
and St. John, on the other hand, 
belonged at first to the Whig party, and 
finally constituted the eminently Tory 
administration of 1710. Does not all 
this justify what we hear quoted from 
a contemporary, on the assumption 
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and relinquishment of party names 
without reference to principle ? 

We have already noticed Mr. Cooke's 
account of the occasional conformity 
pill. But it is very extraordinary, that 
this writer scarcely takes any notice of 
the transaction which led to the form- 
ation of the queen’s last administra- 
tion, and to which a memorable appeal 
has been made in modern times, for 
the principles of the Revolution Whigs. 
The speeches on Sacheverel’s trial 
would have supplied Mr. Cooke with 
a better exposition of the opinions of 
Lord Somers aud his party, than any 
which his history contains. 

Mr. Cooke justifies the creation of 
the twelve peers ; but he has an amusing 
way of telling ‘the popular story, of 
what passed when they took their 
seats.* ‘* A sarcastic question was 
asked by the Earl of Wharton, who 
inquit d, whether it was the intention 
of the ministers that the twelve should 
vote by theirchairman?” Oneofthe last 
passages in his volume, is an instance 
of Mr. Cooke's blundering censure of 
the Tories. Tle describes the com- 
mercial treaty of Utrecht, as “ mani- 
festly unfavourable to British interests.” 
Does this censure proceed upon Whig 
principles? And will Mr. Cooke 
draw from it a proof of the continuity 
of the race ? 

Before we conclude, we would ob- 
serve, that although a sense of the 
injustice done, in several instances, 
through the Whig prejudices’ of Mr. 
Cooke to the opposite party, and par- 
ticularly to the ministers of the Church 
of England, has induced us to defend 
the Tories, we do not recognise the 
continuity at which he labours, and 
cannot undertake to answer for all the 
Tories of all times. One word also to 


* Pp, 591. 
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Mr. Cooke himself. The object of our 
historical criticisms, is truth. We ab- 
hor intentional misrepresentation ; if he 
thinks that we have in any place mis- 
taken him, or mistated facts, we 
invite him to a discussion. Due place 
and weight shall be given to his re-- 
monstrances, they shall not be evaded, 

but fairly met. We shall attend to the 
further progress of his works: we warn 
him that he will find his task more 
difficult as he proceeds; and that, long 
before he comes down to the cabinet 
which passed the reform bill, he will 
be thoroughly mystified. From the 
history, so far as it has gone, the lead- 
ing fact to be deduced is, that Whig- 
gery and Anti-Popery went formerly 
hand-in-hand, and that the Tories were 
always the steady friends of the Church 
of England. 

On one occasion, Mr. Cooke does 
justice to the Tories; even in the reign 
of Charles II., speaking of certain too 
courtly addresses to that king, he says,+ 
with all their hatred of the Whigs, 
the Papists, and the Non-Conformists, 
the Tories still retained the spirit of 
Englishmen; and many of their ad- 
dresses were avowedly grounded on 
the king’s assurance, that he would 
‘¢ maintain the true reformed religion, 
and govern according to the law of 
the land.” The must objectionable 
addresses came from Cambridge and 
the Inns of Court; that which the 
Whig writer has selected for commend- 
ation, from the grand jury of Exeter. 
Tet Mr. Cooke be assured, that there 
always has been, and is, a body of con- 
stitutional Tories out of the range of 
professional patronage, to whom a pure 
church and limited monarchy are as 
dear as their blood. 


+ P. 220, 
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COFFEE AND CRUMPETS. 
BY LAUNCELOT LITTLEDO, OF PUMP COURT, TEMPLE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 


Tuere’s ten o’clock! From Hampstead to the Tower 
The bells are chanting forth a lusty carol ; 

Wrangling, with iron tongues, about the hour, 
Like fifty drunken fishwives at a quarrel ; 

Cautious policemen shun the coming shower ; 
Thompson and Fearon tap another barrel ; 

“ Dissolve frigus, lignum super foco 
Large reponens.” Now, some Orinoco ! 


To puff away an hour, and drink a cup, 
A brimming breakfast-cup of ruddy Mocha — 
C vi luscious, dark, like eyes that lighten up 
The raven hair, fair cheek, and be lla bocca 
Of Florence maidens. I can never sup 
On Perigord, but (guai a chi lo tocca !) 
I’m doom ‘d to indigestion. So, to settle 
This strife internal, “Betty, bring the kettle ! 


Coffee! oh, coffee! Faith, it is surprising, 
"Mid all the poets, good, and bad, and worse, 
Who’ ve scribbled (Hock or Chian eulogising) 
Post and papyrus with “ immortal verse Rae 
Melodiously similitudinising 
In Sapphies languid or Alcaics terse — 
No one, my little brown Arabian berry, 
IIath sung thy praises—’tis surprising! very! 


Were I a poet now, whose ready rhymes, 

Like Tommy Moore’s, come tripping to their places — 
Reeling along a merry troll of chimes, 

With careless truth-—a dance of fuddled Graces ; 
Hear it, Gazette, Post, Herald, Standard, Times, 

I'd write an epic !—coflee for its basis ; 
Sweet as e’er warbled forth from Cockney throttles, 
Since Bob Montgomery’s or Amos Cottle’s. 


Thou sleepy-eyed — Chinese — enticing siren, 
Pekoe ! the Muse hath said in praise of thee, 
“ That cheers, but not inebriates ;” and Byron 
Hath called thy sister “ Queen of Tears,” Bohea! 
And he, Anacreon of Rome’s age of iron, 
Says, how untruly! “ Quis non potius te.” 
While, coffee, thou-—bill-plastered gables say — 
Art, like old Cupid, “ roasted every day.” 


I love, upon a rainy night, as this is, 
When rarely and more rare the coaches rattle 
From street to street, to sip thy fragrant kisses ; 
While from the Strand remote some drunken battle 
Far-faintly echoes, and the kettle hisses 
Upon the glowing hob. No tittle-tattle 
To make a single thought of mine an alien 
From thee, my coflee-pot, my fount Castalian. 


Then! silken cap on head and feet on fender, 

In boctless, stockless, gowned and slippered ease, 
The day’s long-fettered fanci ies free I render, 

To dive or fly, like Ariel, where they please, 
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While shapes, fantastic as the Witch of Endor 
Called up for Saul—grim faces, houses, trees — 

Fancy, with many a fantastic miracle, 

Builds in the fire--I grow satirical. 


I think they’ve mystified the Spanish question ; 

I find a deal of stuff in our debates 
(Enough to spoil an ostrich’s digestion) ; 

I’m sure Jack Cade would like my lord’s estates ; 
I think the “dear defunct” M.P. for Preston 

Knew not his trade so well as do his mates-- 
Patriots, who gather from a land of paupers 
A good twelve thousand pound a-year in coppers. 


I think this age an age of paint and plaster, 
Puff and spun sugar, like a French confection ; 
Where systems and opinions wear out faster 
Than the new fashions, taking their complexion 
From yesterday’s review —their code! their shaster ! 
Until to-morrow makes a new election : 
While authors gather up the fame of sages, 
By petty larceny from title-pages. 


T think there’s naught so nauseous under heaven 
As condescension from the pseudo-wise ; 
Fellows, with just enough of mental leaven 
‘To make them think they ought to patronise — 
Great men! whose very How-d’ye-do's are given 
As favours which young talent can’t but prize : 
While o’er each burly breadth of face there glows 
The pomp of sapience, bright as Bardolph’s nose. 


I think of Mary, and her eyes of blue, 
Soft as the moonlight, with their placid lustre 

From the long downcast eyelash stealing through ; 
Her sunny hair, in many a heedless cluster, 

Around those smooth round shoulders, that in hue, 
But for the life that warms them, might pass muster 

Amid Toscana’s fairest stone antiques, 

For some bright marble modelled by the Greeks. 


I think me of the ball of yesternight, 
And how, upon the waltz’s giddy wings, 
Through yielding throngs we held our whirling flight, 
Our happy gossip on a thousand things : 
The new balloon -—its late advent’rous flight — 
How Croly preaches, and how Grisi sings — 
Pocr laws, and pancakes, and the last new fashion : 
And then I think of--Mary—-in a passion. 


The dance was done——we’d lounged in a quadrille, 
Romped a mazurka, twirled a waltz, and shuffled 
A gallopade—then, in sweet converse still, 
On ottoman remote, in low and muffled 
Tones, that the ear of curious spinster ill 
Could catch-- she smoothed her satin pinions, ruffled 
Amid the dance-—until the thought of supper 
Brought us to earth’s dull regions from the upper. 


Gunter, great man! had done his glorious best 
To warm the chilly heart of old December, 
And please the tooth of each fastidious guest — 
This, Cailles aux truffes— that, Souffle de Gingembre — 
VOL. XV, NO, LXXXVIE, ¥ 
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Here, Panier de Chantilly. For the rest, 

So glittering all and sweet, I can’t remember— 
Gelées, and tourtes, and crémes, ad infinitum — 
rh. . . “a 
Twas easier work by far to eat than write ’em. 


Light airy things! The lengthened table glows 
With gastronomic poesy ; the wit 
Of eating, that enlivens its dull prose ; 
Jests en compote, and quips en créme, that hit 
The dullest fancy ; edible bon mots ; 
Ambrosial epigrams they seem, just fit 
For ladies’ lips —created hot and hot 
At once, without a stewpan, by a thought. 


Woman, methinks, should leave to bearded fellows 
Gross legs of mutton, bound by fancy’s law 
To pabulum like this, with light bucellas — 
Sherbet and candy, crumpets and Howqua— 
(Mingled of forty various chops, they tell us ; 
The lightest, sure, that Leadenhall e’er saw) : 
Oh! what a pang within one’s heart awakes, 
That horrid bathos,—- beauty and beefsteaks ! 


Mary and mutton-chops !-— antithesis 

Most antithetical ; like lovers’ quarrels ; 
Sense and sixteen ; or garlic and a kiss ; 

Or great Apollo, with his lyre and laurels, 
Laid up with the rheumatics ; or (than this 

More antithetic still) a placeman’s morals ; 
Congratulations when affairs have gone ill ; 
Fraser and dulness ; courage and O’Connell. 


But, soft, the supper! Well, despite the weather, 
We sipped an ice, and flirted with a trifle, 

And laughed and chatted with our curls together, 
Till, somehow, sighs unbidden came to stifle 

Our mirth at mirthfullest. I can’t tell whether 
Twas her blue eye went through one like a rifle ; 

Or whether, hearing, by St. Paul’s report, 

“ Past two,” I thought of parting and Pamp Court. 


TI sighed, and she— but whether she was only 
Wishing St. Paul’s were back again at nine, 
And I to think Pump Court so very lonely, 
Are matters that my mem’ry can’t divine. 
Silent she sate, her blue eyes downward thrown, lay 
In her curls’ shadow. “ Take a little wine.” 
She started from her reverie, and said, 
As shaking back her clust’ring ringlets, “ Red.” 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
Said Shakespeare long ago, and | believe it ; 
The worst on’t is, it ebbs and flows again 
Ere we, poor purblind mortals, can perceive it. 
* Our life’s a mingled warp,” and now and then 
A thread will fail us, howsoe’er we weave it. 
Red! Fate was lurking in those letters three. 
Alas! "twas no red-letter day for me. 


Oh, port! thou black Cocytus! liquor Stygian ! 
True Acheron !—the old one was a fable. 

I proffered her the glass, when some “ base Phrygian,” 
Yearning with burly bulk across the table, 
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Bent to indulge his filthy love for widgeon, 
Impinged upon my elbow —(how unstable 

One’s brightest hopes—ah, me! unhappy varlet !)— 

Lo! her white satin gown turned up with scartet. 


Her fair smooth cheek turned ruddy like the wine, 
And then her lip turned pallid like the satin ; 
I felt my heart, and all its hopes divine, 
In schedule A., like Boroughbridge or Gatton : 
And, then, the flashing eye she turned on mine! 
Oh, there’s no word in Magyar, Dutch, or Latin, 
I'd wager Bowring twenty pounds (and win it), 
Could shadow forth the wrath that burned within it. 


Oh, woman! woman! oh, thou dear deceit ! 
Clad in thy sunny robe of smiles-—oh, who, 
Kneeling in love’s allegiance at thy feet, 
Could see through placid eyes of heav’nly blue 
Aught in thy seraph soul to them unmeet ? 
Is there no alchymy to test the shrew ? 
Or must the gentle spinster be, indeed, 
A riddle that the wife alone can read ? 


Fair “ country cousins” (if they’re quite unbiassed) 
Will sometimes read it off for one, like sphinxes ; 

A maiden aunt will sometimes guess the nighest — 
Her eye goes through and through one, like a lynx’s ; 

A sister’s kind assistance ranks the highest, 
But then she’s doubted by the cunning minxes : 

Lo! here a test infallible provided,— 

Drench her white satin in old port, as I did. 


Gone is the dimpled mask ; the shrew displaces 
The angel we adored. As ina mirror, 

Astonished and aghast the lover traces 
A coming matrimonial “ reign of terror.” 

Lo! amid “ wreathed smiles,” and “ loves and graces,” 
The termagant revealed “ e¢ nullus error” * 

“ And no mistake.” (The sentence is oracular, 
Though it sounds rather vulgar in vernacular.) 


Oh, Mary! Mary! ere that fatal eve, 

And that more fatal glass--a glass too much— 
How did my muse, untutored, try to weave 

A garland meet thy pale bright brow to touch-- 
Culling fair flowers, without the owners’ leave, 

Out of the Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch, 
Irish, and French, Hindoostanee, and German, 
Trom lay and legend, sonnet, song, and sermon. 


How earnest, in the waltz or calm quadrille, 
Did 1 not gaze, like seer for planet seeking, 
Into thine eyes’ blue depths, so calm and still, 
To find therein some gentle hint for speaking, 
In meek submission to thy sov’reign will, 
The doubts and hopes with which my heart was breaking : 
Oh, did I not, in fear to “ pop the question,” 
Forget my briefs, and damage my digestion ! 


I thought thee gentle as the opening day ; 
A type of thee, the lily’s blossom pale, 


ei 


* A Ciceronianism from Stinkomalee, 
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Turning with downcast look its cheek away 
From the too rude caress of passing gale. 
Alas, a thistle, and its “ Nemo me,” 
Would, as thy emblem, tell a fitter tale: 
Oh, Mary! when I see those Scottish laurels, 
I always, love, shall think of thee—and Quarles. * 


Farewell sweet hope of matrimonial blisses, 
Dawning upon me like the sunbeam rare, 

That, struggling through tall chimneys’ interstices, 
Revisits, in high dogday, my two pair ; 

Just leaves his card — is sorry, sure— but this is 
His busy time—has not a day to spare— 

Will call again next midsummer. For me, 

Ilis yearly visit isa P.P.C. 


So bright, so brief, the fantasy delicious 
Shed o’er my soul its blest illumination ; 
When, lo! hard-hearted fortune, unpropitious, 
Turned off the gas at highest conflagration. 
To thee, my heart, and all its gentler wishes, 
Fate, cruel fate, concedes —a long vacation : 
It was my first, my last, my only essay ; 
And I am now “ celibataire professé.” 


Ruling like Crusoe on his lonely shore— 
King Bachelor, in single blessedness, 
And blessed singleness, despotic, o’er 
My little realm, than e’en his little, less. 
ts limits, eighteen feet by twenty-four; 
My royal throne, the easy chair I press ; 
The serfs I stretch my autocratic fist o'er, 
Betty the laundress, ‘Tom the cat, and Christopher. 


Needs not to seek, in lone and distant isle, 

By wide savannah, or primeval wood, 
Or desert spring, where flowers unbidden smile, 

The whilome “ mountain nymph, sweet Solitude.” 
There dwells she not ; but all unseen the while, 

By the world’s busy threshold builds her rude 
And lonely cell. Life’s noisy currents roll 
Unheeded —they are silence to the soul. 


In the old forest is a busy throng, 

The bird, the bee, the wind, with mingled voice 
Carol ; the tempest pours his strain along, 

Like a wrapt bard ; the leaping streams rejoice, 
In gentle cadence trilling their low song ; — 

No solitude is there: her lonely choice 
Is in the heart’s wide desert, when the strain 
Of feeling brings no echo back again. 


Ilere dwells she —here !—hard by the busy-ever 
Babel of Tempie Bar ; where magsmen hustle 
Fat gentlemen with watch-chains, and deliver 
Their pockets of their purses in the tussle— 
Here, a still eddy by the rushing river, 
Pump Court reposes, heedless of the bustle — 
Save for the plashing rain, its gloomy cloister 
And long quadrangle, silent as an oyster. 


* Query, Quarrels,—O, Y, 
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* While some affect the sun, and some the shade, 

Some flee the city, some the hermitage,” 

(You'll find it in Blair’s Grave,) here, ready made, 
Are both together, like a double cage 

At Cross’s. Yonder door, with dust inlaid, 
Divides the world of folly from the sage. 

Seek I “ the city ”—here’s my hat and cloak ; 

Seek I “a hermitage ””—I sport the oak. 


Meaning thereby (the phrase for native ‘Templar 
Needs not the comment) that, like him of yore 
Who built the Tartars out (a bright exemplar!), 
I interpose a plank —three-inch, or more, 
(“ Vulgo vocato,” as we say ; or, simpler, 
Called in the vulgar tongue an ouler dvor,) 
"Twixt the world’s realm and mine ; and, though no beauty, 
Right well it does “ prohibitory duty.” 


L. Littledo, in letters ghastly tall, 

White upon black, like coffin-plate on coffin, 
Implies that he’s defunct, pro tem., to all, 

Nor will awaken, tap they ne’er so often : 
While ever waits, to answer those who call, 

A surly janitor, no bribe can soften — 
My Lion’s mouth! with calm, sardonic grin, 
That intimates a tacit— not within ! 


Mighty, how mighty! is this cabalistic — 
The postman, silent, turns his steps away ; 
And, as the fox, when stopper sly with his stick 
Has marked his earth, though hounds behind him bay, 
Avoids it, duns behold the symbols mystic, 
And go—to call again another day. 
Far better sentinelled against a bore 
Than king or kaisar, with his garde du corps. 


A man in chambers !—oh, delightful phrase ! 

I shall forget, sun, sky, and meadows green ; 
Forget thee, Mary! and thy winning ways, 

Dear Agro-dolce! once my fancy’s queen, 
And live my merry round of nights and days 

In an unaltered, happy “ deep serene” 
Of studies, suppers, sonnets, snacks, and snooses ~ 
My bride, the law —my handmaidens, the muses ! 


Now dip in Cruise — now cruise along with Cringle ; 
Now to John Campbell— now to Tommy turn ; 
First pore o’er Southey till my heartstrings tingle, 
Then take a sedative from Chitty’s Burn,— 
Seeking in Study’s sober cup to mingle 
A petite goutte from Fancy’s sparkling urn : 
Waking law’s “ stilly night” with strains melodious ; 
Wreathing my wic with myrtle, like Harmodius. 


Or him, who, scorning in poetic ease 
To wear alone Apollo’s scanty leaf, 
Mid bar and senate, lawyers and M.P.’s, 
Ilarvests his well-won laurels by the sheaf— 
Poet, and sergeant of the Common Pleas— 
A master of the lyre, as of his brief— 
A lawyer-bard, that Reading in her borders, 
Boasts of as one of Milton’s “ soft Recorders.” 
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’Tis thus I sit and sip, and sip and think, 
And think and sip again, and dip in Fraser. 
A health, King Otiver! to thee I drink : 
Long may the public have thee to amaze her. 
Like Figaro, thou makest one’s eyelids wink, 
Twirling on practised palm thy polished razor — 
True Horace-temper, smoothed on Attic strop ; 
Hah! thou couldst “ fuire la barbe a toute 0 Europe.” 


What drinkest thou, my Ottver, I wonder— 
Port, tea, johannisberg, hock, coffee, claret, 

Creamy champagne! Does Bacchus forge thy thunder ? 
Or is his godship with thee also “ caret ?” 

While Maga, the New Monthly, Tait, knock under 
To thy emphatic crutch, while wide and far it 

Smites into smithereens the “ omnium gatherum :” 

What gives thy elbow, Yorke, its power to lather ’em ? 


Art thou a patron, too, of thin potations ? 
Or dost thou fill the cup of life with wine? 
Do Bacchus and Apollo club their rations, 
To braid thy wreath of laurel with the vine? 
Leav’st thou the grape-juice for its “¢ poor relations,” 
That fill so soberly this cup of mine ? 
Or dost thou think with many (I bemoan ’em), 
A magnum filled with port, the magnum bonum? 


Come, Ottver, and tell us what the news is ; 
An easy chair awaits thee-—come and fill’t. 
Come, I invoke thee as they do the muses, 
And thou shalt choose thy tipple as thou wilt. 
And if thy lip my sober cup refuses, 
For ruddier drops the purple grape has spilt, 
We can sing, sipping, in alternate verses, 
Thy drink and mine, like Corydon and Thyrsis. 


Alas! the imagery of the vineyard 
Is weary, stale, and old, like Whig retrenchment 
(Lopping off farthings with its fussy whinyard)—- 
Non-intervention cooped in its entrenchment— 
Foreign affairs (like booby in an inn-yard), 
Gaping and wondering what the deuce the French meant, 
More like Lord Palmerston than Julius Cesar— 
Bacchus is weary, stale, and old, as these are. 


Bacchus is old, his Helicon is muddy, 
As a Dutch ditch beside the Zuyder Zee. 
The vine, the grape, the bowl of wine so ruddy, 
Be-written and be-rhymed since A.U.C., 
Are in these evil “ latter days” a study 
For suckling bards to play at poesy ; 
Who've skinked it out in stanza, ode, and sonnet, 
Till all the flavour’s gone—depend upon it. 


Bacchus is old—-his godship’s got the gout ; 
Pursy Silenus seems his elder brother ; 
Pic-nic and petit souper, ball and rout, 
Have thinned his locks and shrunk his calf ; his mother 
Would know not the wine-king. We'll turn him out, 
And, like les braves Parisiens, make another. 
Come, thou discerning public,—Ayes and Noes. 
Aye! The Ayes have it. Fiat! out he goes! 
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Change-king’s a pretty game for folks to play at; 

Got up with real swords, and guns, and trumpets 
(As in that melodrame the other day at 

Paris) ; unless some bullet choose to plump its 
Self in your midriff, forcing you to pay at 

Short notice nature’s debt ; and then (these crumpets 
Are cold, egad !) I’d wager any money 
This play of change-kings not one half so funny. 


So, down with Bacchus!--up with “ Young Sobriety !” 
The jolly wine-king’s dynasty decays : 
And glowing with a laudable anxiety 
To sack his sack, and burn him in the blaze, 
Each Jacobinic Temperance Society 
Comes chaunting its tee-total Marseillaise ; 
Shrieking, in one unanimous bravura, 
A bas le ministére! vive aqua pura! 


A bas le bon vin! Down with mirth and laughter ! 
Only do thou-- whatever new regime 

(La meilleure des republiques) may come after -- 
Make me thy laureate, and with “ tea and cream,” 

** Coffee and sugar-candy,” roof and rafter 

Shall ring, where’er thy wat’ry honours beam ; 

In soft B flat, Haynes Bayley— like tea-lyrics, 

Shall leave thy loyal subjects in hysterics. 


I’m fond of place (like him of whom the Vicar 
Of Bray was but a type), and cast about, 

When things portend a tumble, to “ mak sicker” 
With my new masters, ere the old turn out. 

And since (“ Prout palet per recordum”) liquor 
Without its chanson is but “ cold without,” 

(A maxim cecumenical!) I’ll dash ye a 

Glowing tea-sonnet off —evempli gratia: 


LAUNCELOT LITTLEDO, LAUREATE. LOQUITUR. 


Fill the bowl——but not with wine, 
Potent port, or fiery sherry ; 

For this milder cup of mine 
Crush me Yemen’s fragrant berry —- 
Ellen! Sally! Kate! Sabina! 

Jane! Lisette !——a string of pearls— 
Gaily quaff your brimming china. 

Here’s a toast—-Ya hip, my girls! 
“* Heartstrings that with ours entwine !” 
Fill the bowl, but not with wine. 


Fill the bowl-—but not with wine; 
Tipple-—Scian muse or Teian 
Never dreamed——be mine and thine; 
Soft Pekoe! the juice Cathaian. 
Gentle is the grape’s deep cluster, 
But the wine’s a wayward child ; 
Nectar ¢his / of meeker lustre— 
This the cup that “ draws it mild.” 
Deeply drink its stream divine-— 
Fill the cup, but not with wine. 
Past Twerve!!! Solate? A light! a light! 
I can't sit singing here all night. L. L. 
Pump Court. 



































































































































































































































Fottowine the example we have set 
our brethren, of occasionally serving 
up a batch of the novels and novelists 
of the season, we propose skimming 
over and laying before our readers the 
cream of a budget of. architectural 
pamphlets and other publications ; 
which, although they do not consist 
altogether of more letterpress than 
would serve to eke out three spa- 
ciously printed circulating library vo- 
lumes, contain not a little debatable 
matter, and not a few rather hazardous 
speculations and uncommon opinions. 
We are all the rather moved to per- 
form this good office for them, because 
they have the misfortune to belong to a 
class of works which “ not e’en critics 
criticise,” notwithstanding that some 
of them, as we hope to convince our 
readers, are not quite so dry and husky, 
but that by looking over, instead of over- 
looking them,a reviewer might now and 
then extract some spirit from them. For 
the plentiful crop of such flitting leaves 
now lying on our table, we are mainly 
indebted to the competition for re- 
building the houses of parliament ; for 
which, again, we are indebted to the 
event, or, as the penny-a-liners would 
say, the “catastrophe” of October 1834 : 
as if, like some “ magnificent confla- 
gration” at one of the minors, that oc- 
currence had been the conclusion of 
the drama, immediately followed by 
the fall of the curtain; whereas it was, 
in fact, the prelude, overture, exordium, 
or whatever else we choose to term it, 
for a new and unprecedented perform- 
ance; namely, the general competition 
and architectural contest just alluded 
to. High was the pitch to which public 
expectation was raised on that occasion. 
Rumours were abroad of the host of 
talent which so rare and unusually fa- 
vourable an oppertanty would bring 
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into the field, and induce to exert its 
utmost powers. What was the result! 
Not very much unlike—at least, far 
more like than could be wished —to 
that scene in Wilhelm Meister, where, 
in their sudden enthusiasm for the 
dignity of the histrionic art, the hero’s 
theatrical companions indulge in liba- 
tions of punch, till they become so 
elevated, that, in their inspiration, 
they fairly fling the empty punch-bow] 
and glasses through the windows, and 
commit sundry other unseemly pranks, 

Whilst the decision of the commis- 
sioners led to much squabbling, bick- 
ering, and heart-burnings among the 
corps of architects, the exhibition of 
the designs fell short of the expecta- 
tions of the public, the majority of the 
drawings manifesting very little original 
conception, and by no means the hap- 
piest combinations. Many of them, in 
fact, were little better than very ordi- 
nary compilations—bits of churches 
and collegiate buildings tacked together, 
with little attempt at congruity, and with 
aim at no other species of grandeur than 
that produced by the actual extent of 
the proposed edifice. The exhibitors 
themselves then threw the blame upon 
the circumstance of their having been 
confined to a style of architecture, 
both ill suited to the subject in itself, 
and at variance with their own tastes ; 
besides which, they objected that by 
far too limited a time had been allowed 
them for a project of such magnitude. 
Several of them were, accordingly, cla- 
morous for an entirely fresh competi- 
tion. However reasonable some of these 
allegations might be in themselves, they 
were certainly ill-timed, and seemed to 
have been made as much with the view 
of raising difficulties and embarrass- 
ments as for any thing else ; since, by 
the very fact of competing, they had 
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virtually acquiesced in the conditions 
imposed upon them ; whereas, if they 
really felt them to be what they after- 
wards represented, they ought at the 
very outset to have convened together, 
and petitioned for such extension of 
them as they afterwards represented to 
be indispensable. Even their sincerity 
on the occasion is somewhat question- 
able, since it is not very probable that 
they would have ventured to suggest 
the propriety of having a second com- 
petition, had they thought it would 
real!y have been conceded to them. 
At any rate, there were, we conceive, 
very few individuals, indeed, among 
them, who could flatter themselves that, 
were they all to start de novo, the prize 
would become their own. That prize 
could, of course, have fallen to the lot 
of only one. Is it, therefore, to be 
imagined that they would have entered 
the lists afresh, with greater, or even 
equal alacrity and confidence, as before, 
feeling, as they must have done, that 
they were risking a second defeat, to 
say nothing of the additional loss of 
time and labour? Under such circum- 
stances, could it have been a particular 
satisfaction to any one that he had con- 
tributed to transfer the wreath from 
Mr. Barry to Mr. Some-one-else, whose 
superiority to himself it might be still 
more grating to admit. There might, 
perhaps, in such case, have been an 
accession of several new competitors ; 
but, to a certainty, most of the first 
ones would have desisted from again 
engaging in the contest. In regard to 
the shortness of time allowed for pre- 
paring drawings, we do not think that 
it accounts at all satisfactorily for the 
failure that so unequivocally marked 
many of the designs. It might, indeed, 
be very well allowed to account for in- 
attention to subordinate circumstances, 
for want of finish as to minutia, and 
for other things of that sort, but hardly 
for defects in the general idea and ar- 
rangement. If an architect has fur- 
nished his mind with a store of varied 
conceptions, he will seldom be at a 
loss upon a sudden emergency, let the 
subject be ever so remote from the or- 
dinary course; but it is to be feared 
that very few professional men carry 
on their studies beyond what they see 
actual occasion for, or continue to exer- 
cise themselves in acquiring, or laying 
up against future occasion, what they 
have no opportunity of immediately 
turning to account. Ilence they shift 
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from hand to mouth, as it were— 
consequently, are totally unprovided 
against unforeseen emergencies ; so 
that, when some extraordinary event 
does happen to present itself, they are 
compelled to fall back on stale com- 
monplaces. A man who does not ha- 
bitually exercise his imagination, may 
as well think of “ summoning spirits 
from the vasty deep,” as of calling up 
adequate conceptions from his own 
mind: the one are as likely to obey 
his hests as the other. In order to be 
effectual, the exorcism must be pre- 
ceded by long-continued preparatory 
discipline. 

Quitting such general speculation, 
we proceed to more interesting matter, 
and commence with Phil-Archimedes, 
alias Mr. Wilkins, whose Apology is 
more of the offensive than defensive 
kind, it being a formal attack directed 
against Mr. Barry, and Sir Edward 
Cust and the other commissioners. A 
sufficiently strong tone of acerbity per- 
vades it, accompanied with a continual 
straining at facetiousness, which has so 
much of the risus Sardonicus in it, that 
it rather betrays his own mortification, 
and his eagerness toannoy his opponents 
by ridicule and witticism, frequently 
most extravagant and far-fetched, than 
substantiates any thing against them ; 
and ifit be surprising that one profess- 
ing the character of a gentleman and a 
scholar should condescend to employ 
language not only partaking of coarse in- 
vective, but frequently sinking down to 
arrant buffoonery, our surprise is not at 
all lessened by recollecting that he him- 
self was once made the butt of similar 
malice. On that occasion we consi- 
dered him very unfairly and ungene- 
rously dealt with. Yet the sympathy 
we then expressed for him was no 
pledge to stand by him upon every 
future one— it was not even so much 
as a pledge that we should admire his 
National Gallery ;—it went no further 
than to vindicate him from the illiberal 
sneers, the dull and clumsy jests, of 
which the portico of the London Uni- 
versity was made the subject. So far, 
therefore, from being at all inconsistent, 
we cannot better support our consist- 
ency than by entering our protest 
against Mr. Wilkins himself in turn, 
when we now find him adopt the same 
disingenuous mode of attack, setting 
aside all the ordinary forms of courtesy, 
and substituting laboured conceits and 
awkward pleasantries—not to say pla- 
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titudes—for criticism and argument ; 
whereby he has rather exposed the 
weakness of his own cause, than 
endangered that of his opponents— 
those, at least, whom he chooses to 
regard as such; since, could he really 
have brought any home-thrusts to bear 
upon them, he would hardly have re- 
sorted to mere spiteful abuse and bur- 
lesque, when he might have taken his 
revenge with so much greater severity, 
and without at all compromising his 
own dignity. Even could he have 
done this, it would still have been a 
question how far it would be sound 
policy to set an example that might 
rebound upon himself, and by invi- 
diously carping at the design of a 
brother architect and fellow-competitor, 
lead others, if not that individual, to 
examine his own works, with a similar 
predetermination to magnify all their 
defects, and keep their merits quite 
out of sight. Most assuredly, Mr. Wil- 
kins’s design for the houses of parlia- 


ment was not in any one respect of 


that stamp, as to justify him in volun- 
teering his censure upon that of his 
more fortunate rival. Neither is it 
quite certain that his building in Tra- 
falgar Square will, when completed, 
be quite so much admired by the 
public, as it evidently is by himself. 
In fact, Mr. Welby Pugin, to whom we 
shall pay our respects anon, has already 
placed it among those which he stig- 
matises as disgraceful to the present 
age. Such being the case, we can- 
not help thinking that Mr. Wilkins 
has been peculiarly infelicitous in the 
choice of his mottos; for many may 
say that “ Propriwn est stultitie aliorum 
vitia cernere oblivisci suorum”’ is quite 
as applicable to himself as to those for 
whom it is designed ; and that Mr. Barry 
might, should it so please him, discharge 
a broadside of criticism against the 
Gallery, exclaiming, “ Tuo sibi gladio 
hunc jugulo.” Again, “ Vedi Napoli e 
per mori,” &c. might be very well pa- 
rodied by Mr. Barry after this fashion : 
“IT have seen the so highly vaunted 
edifice, which was to be the consum- 
mation of Grecian architecture ; but I 
do not mean to give up the ghost.” 

In like manner might he retort upon 
Mr, Wilkins the taunt that his building 
cannot be fire-proof, because there are 
residences attached to it, for the ¢ Gal- 
lery’ is exactly in the same predica- 
ment; or has Mr. Wilkins stipulated 
that the keepers of the Academy and 
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Gallery, and their domestics, are to be 
allowed neither fire nor candle. Nay, 
not only does Mr. Wilkins foresee that 
some unlucky “ housemaid will fall 
asleep over the last new novel,” and so 
occasion a second conflagration, butthat 
there will be no means of quenching a 
fire whenever it breaks out, inasmuch 
as “the access of fire-engines to the 
river-front is carefully guarded against 
by the contact of the wings with the 
water’s edge.” That is certainly a most 
alarming circumstance; yet any one 
less tremblingly alive to danger would 
imagine that a couple of engines always 
kept upon the terrace, and a floating one 
moored to it,—all of them, consequently, 
in readiness whenever required, would 
afford quite as prompt succour in case 
of need, as if the engines had to be 
brought from a distance, there being 
no danger whatever of their exhausting 
the Thames before the flames could be 
extinguished. Neither is he much more 
happy in the quizzing in which he in- 
dulges in regard to Mr. Barry’s pro- 
jected tower. Of such “ portentous 
elevation” does his imagination depict 
it to him, that he considers it be- 
yond the power of human contrivance 
to erect a staircase of sufficient altitude ; 
consequently, the upper rooms would 
be quite inaccessible, should there not 
be, as he kindly suggests, a patent rail- 
way up to them. ‘ There still re- 
mained,” he continues, “ an objection 
to a tower of such portentous elevation. 
To a mind so timid as the author’s, 
an apprehension existed that its Babel- 
like height might be construed to con- 
vey an innuendo, reflecting upon the 
confusion of tongues which is said 
sometimes to prevail in the houses 
below; and that he might be consigned 
to study prison architecture in 


‘ The donjon-keep of Newgate’s gloomy 
mound,’” 


It is in this odd strain that Mr. Wilkins 
proceeds, page after page ; and if his 
purpose was nothing more than to ex- 
hibit his talent for fun and drollery, 
he must be allowed to have succeeded 
so well, that probably both The Hu- 
mourist and The Wits’ Miscellany will 
make liberal overtures to him to enlist 
among their contributors ; but it, never- 
theless, looks too much like child’s play 
and sheer trifling, upon an occasion 
where, if he could not be more in 
earnest, he would have done far better 
to be silent. Allow any weight to such 
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extravagant caricature, and even the to the curious—more whimsical than 
dome of St. Paul’s may be made to profound quotations or allusions with 
appear a most ridiculous absurdity. which he illustrates his remarks. By 
Nay, we will not be quite sure but way of specimen of the odd turns his 
that the dome which he himself has fancy takes, and the kind of erudition 
put up over the National Gallery might he is pleased to make a show of, we 
be made to cut such a figure, that it give almost at random, the following 
would eclipse the “ portentous” tower; passage :— 
to say nothing of the two little turrets, ‘* In the tower which forms the dwell- 
which the uninitiated might mistake for ing” (viz of the speaker), ‘“* we have 
acouple of belfrys, and wonder whether _ first the kitchen, forty feet square ; over 
they are intended to sound a tocsin in that the state dining-room, forty-four 
case of fire. Le makes ita complaint square, forty feet high; over that two 
against Mr. Barry, whose elevations he  bed-rooms, one of which, to reconcile 
is compelled to admit are very striking, US to Its great height above the ground, 
that too much is sacrificed to external 38 thirty-eight feet, by es eee 
appearance ; which malapropos remark gar ase ‘aa — dieosn 
s his own motto, “ Proprium est oe ee ae 
turns | - ’ P : attire of Betty Blackberry, in the opera 
stultitia, &e., completely against him- of the « Farmer,’ which Jemmy Jumps 
self, for the “ Gallery” is hardly any characterises as a cool summer dress.” 
thing else but outside show—such as 


itis. What, too, could induce him to We almost suspect that the objection 
bring in the following unlucky quota- Was made chiefly, if not solely, for the 
tion :— purpose of bringing in, or perpetrating, 
as some would phrase it, the outrage- 
ously queer comparison which winds it 
up; since as to the objection itself, 
although dressed up as if it were some 
when he himself scruples not to intro- architectural enormity, itin fact amounts 
duce into his own building the afore- to nothing—to no more than the re- 
said dome and turrets, all which are sidence that is to form one of the 
perfectly useless, even as regards mere _ towers of the principal front will con- 
effect, in his interior. Not awhit more _ sist of several stories, —a circumstance 
fertunate is he when he thinks fit to by no means very remarkable — cer- 
reproach Mr. Barry with having de- tainly not one that calls for an exhibition 
viated from his original design, it being of spleen. Nay, we think that on this 
notorious that he himself did the same occasion, Mr. Wilkins shews himself to 
in his model for the Gallery; and not _ be gifted with double, if not exactly se- 
only that, but has more than once cond sight; for, unless we err very 
made experiments and alterations dur- _ strangely, in order to make his tale good, 
ing the progress of the building. The he sees many morestoriesthanare shewn 
best excuse we can offer for him is in any drawing or engraving of the de- 
“ Proprium est stultitie,” &e., and — sign, for even in the clock-tower, the 
that he is afflicted with a remarkable __ loftiest part ofthat end, we can make out 
short memory—although he seems no more than four stories above the 
long-sighted enough when looking at basement; therefore, the other stories 
his neighbours. look very much like sfories of the in- 

Of his irascibility, every page fur- genious censor’s own fabrication, in 
nishes an instance; some of them order to make it appear, that Mr. 
tolerably amusing, owing to the way in Barry’s structure would be as much in 
which he magnifies any thing that can _ the Pelion-upon-Ossa style of building, 
be construed as objectionable, into as either Auld Reikie itself or the Pa- 
some positive defect or blunder; and goda in Kew Gardens.* 


“Tis use alone that sanctifies expense ; 
And splendour borrows all her rays from 
sense,” 


* It is now said that Mr, Barry’s estimate for the Houses of Parliament does not 
exceed 725,0001., which is less than the sum proposed to be granted by upwards of 
160,0001.; or not quite double what has been expended on the triumphant arch 
de l’Etoile, at Paris, a merely ornamental work of architecture ; and, although of 
considerable magnitude as such, by no means to be put in comparison with so very 
extensive and complex a pile, as that projected for the Houses of Parliament. When 
we consider what has been expended on the New Palace, and the works at Windsor 
Castle, we yery much doubt whether so extensive a pile as Mr. Barry’s design can 
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We cannot pretend to track Mr. 
Wilkins through the whole ‘of his con- 
fused labyrinthine course; neither can 
we do more than briefly notice the ex- 
cessive acerbity with which he speaks 
of, and, also, speaks to, the several 
commissioners. Almost would he make 
out, that it was a high misdemeanour in 
those gentlemen to be amateurs,—a 
class of persons, for whom he takes 
no pains to conceal his supreme con- 
tempt,— although we really do not see 
why architects in particular, more than 
any other class of professional men, 
should bear so much ill-will towards 
those who pay their art the compliment 
of regarding as a liberal pursuit, worthy 
to be cultivated by private gentlemen. 
Full certain are we, that the number 
of those who so apply themselves to it, 
is not so alarmingly great that the pro- 
fession need set up a hue and cry 
against them; neither do we under- 
stand, why the latter should complain 
as they do, that the public are too 
ignorant of their art to appreciate or 
properly encourage it, and yet sneer at, 
if they do not openly revile, the few 
who addict themselves to it, con amore. 

Mr. Liddell, who is said to have 
distinguished himself by his architec- 
tural studies, is not on that account 
treated with any courtesy by Phil- 
Archimedes; on the contrary, we are 
assured that he is “ one of those gifted 
Gilfillans, who prove their own calling 
to become instructors in a science of 
which they know little or nothing, by 
abusing all modern productions. Abuse 
of the works of modern architects, is 
Mr. Liddeil’s royal road; his rail, or 
rather his railing road — his locomotive 
engine is his tongue, which is employed 
incessantly: he is known to have said, 
that the National Gallery is a national 
disgrace. For this, in the language of 
Claudio, I owe him. “ What is the 
object —” but we must stop, having 
no room to spare for more of the pass- 
age, which terminates in a piece of 
mystification, intimating, that Mr. Lid- 
dell is about to make his coup d'essai 
as a practitioner. The plain English 
of the matter we presume is, that that 
gentleman spoke of the National Gal- 
lery very depreciatingly; yet, as we 
have already shewn, he is not the only 
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one who has expressed his opinion in 
unmeasured terms ; neither is it any rea- 
son wherefore Mr. Wilkins should shew 
himself so exceedingly thin-skinned, 
The building is now erected or very 
nearly so, and neither Mr. Liddell, 
Mr. Welby Pugin, nor Mr. Any-body- 
else, can put an extinguisher upon it, 
or run away with it in their pockets, 
It is not like a book; their denuncia- 
tions of it cannot prevent its being seen, 
for people will hardly choose to walk 
through Trafalgar Square with their 
eyes shut, out of deference to thecriticism 
of those gentlemen ; consequently, if it 
really possesses the merit its author 
claims for it, what they have uttered 
against it, will only redound to the dis- 
credit of their own taste and judgment, 
and prove how grossly they have com- 
mitted themselves. Ofall censure, that 
which deals in mere off-hand dogmatic 
ipse dixits, is the least formidable ; inas- 
much as it alleges nothing more than 
personal antipathy, for which the party 
professing it is unable to assign any 
valid or even plausible reason, and 
accordingly, like the oracles of old, 
shelters Limself under laconic brevity 
of speech, wisely bearing in mind the 
adage —‘“ the less said, the sooner 
mended.” It is possible, too, that 
there may have been some ellipsis in 
the sentence pronounced by two oracu- 
lar critics ; and, in terming the Gallery 
a national disgrace, they may have 
intended to say, not that the architect 
has disgraced himself, but that it is 
disgraceful to the nation, that he should 
have been so closely restricted in his 
designs for a building of such im- 
portance. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Vivian has expressly said : — 

* For public works our parliament 
ought not to be niggardly in affording 
the means, but should be scrupulous in 
looking to the application of them, It 
might then happen, that the National 
Gallery now in progress, though it would 
never rival the sumptuousness of the 
Louvre, might not prove vastly inferior 
both internally and externally to the 
noble receptacles, which Prussia and the 
secondary state of Bavaria have provided 
for their collections of art.” — Quarterly 
Review, No cvi. p. 343. 


Hlere one would imagine, there was 


be executed for the sum stated ; nevertheless, we should be sorry were a mistaken 
economy to stickle upon such an important occasion about a few hundreds of thou- 
sands. Supposing the design worth adopting, —and it is incontestably very superior 
to any other that was offered, —it is worth while to carry it fully into effect, and do 
it full justice. —O. Y. 
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nothing to give particular offence to 
the architect of the National Gallery ; 
there certainly is nothing disrespectful, 
nothing discourteous; it imputes to 
him no want of ability, but merely ex- 
presses the regret that he was not more 
adequately furnished with the requisite 
means. Nevertheless, Mr. Wilkins 
actually takes fire at it, and exclaims, 
“J marvel much, whether Mr. Vivian 
at all knows what he is writing about, 
when he says ‘ it might then happen,’ 
&e. Here the gallery of the Louvre,” 
continues Mr. Wilkins, “ is regarded 
as his beau ideal, both as to the exterior 
and interior, with which, by the by, 
Perrault had nothing more to do than 
Mr. Vivian.” 

Surely, Mr. Wilkins must be posi- 
tively blinded by his ill humour, when 
he so perversely misinterprets things, 
as if for the purpose of picking a 
quarrel. To any one who peruses 
the whole passage, which we cannot af- 
ford room for, it must be obvious, that by 
the Louvre, Mr. Vivian does not mean 
the gallery alone, but the entire edifice, 
as a national repository for works of 
art; consequently, he may very well 
be allowed to refer to Perrault as the 
architect of the most celebrated portion 
of it. The blunder, therefore, turns 
out to be entirely Mr. Wilkins’ own, 
who, not satisfied with that, goes on 
combatting chimeras of his own rais- 
ing,—much after the fashion of the 
knight of La Mancha’s adventure 
with the windmill,—and takes some 
pains to prove, that the exterior of the 
National Gallery is, in proportion to 
its extent, much loftier than the gallery 
of the Louvre ; although in all that, Mr. 
Vivian says, there is not a syllable 
which either extols the French gallery, 
or censures the English one, for propor- 
tions or any other particular quality. 
The offence for which he receives a 
snubbing from the testy Phil-Archi- 
medes, consists in nothing more than 
hinting, with perfect urbanity, that he 
ought not to have been fettered and 
restricted as he has been, but allowed 
to produce a work no less worthy of 
the country than of himself. It must 
be admitted, that in confining his views 
to something not vastly inferior to the 
galleries at Berlin and Munich, Mr. 
Vivian does not seem particularly com- 
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plimentary towards our architect, who 
may possibly imagine that, despite all 
the thwarting and unpropitious circum- 
stances he had to contend with, he has 
produced an edifice which, externally 
at least, rivals, although it may not 
actually surpass, either of the German 
ones; still, considering the convenient 
salvo held out to him, he might very 
well have put up with the little draw- 
back attached to it, more philosophi- 
cally : — ‘ambition should be made of 
sterner stuff.” By no means is it to be 
desired that an artist, or in fact, any 
pubiic man, should be indifferent to 
pubiic opinion; yet, neither would we 
have him be so tremblingly sensitive to 
the least breeze of disapprobation, as 
to attempt to dispel it by raising a 
tempest in opposition to it: with which 
piece of advice, we must make our bow 
to the pleasant though very ill-pleased 
Phil-Archimedes. 

The next upon our muster-roll, is a 
person of a very different description. 
The very antipode of Mr. Wilkins in 
taste, Welby Pugin shews himself to be 
hardly less so in his mental constitution. 
Both are somewhat Quixotic; but while 
the one enters the lists to defend him- 
self against particular adversaries, the 
other sallies forth laying about him on 
all sides, with might and main, deter- 
mined to spare no one who refuses to 
pay homage to his Dulcinea, and hardly 
those who do. Nay, not content with 
one Dulcinea, our architectural Quix- 
ote has, if not exactly a plurality, a 
duality of them,—to wit, Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and Gothic architecture ; 
of both of which he sets him self up 
as the champion. Besides, being a 
proselyte to the Romish church, in 
whose behalf he is, like most other 
proselytes, quite outrageous in his zeal, 
he appears also to be ambitious of 
martyrdom, at least from his pro- 
fessional brethren, all of whom, almost 
to a man, he affects to treat with 
supreme scorn, as arrant imbéciles ; so 
that even should they inflict no heavier 
punishment than that of sending him 
to Coventry —a town, by the by, rather 
too much to his taste to be a very hor- 
rible place of banishment to him,— 
they will, doubtless, be of opinion, that 
he has cancelled the debt for which he 


* « Everlasting gratitude is due to Messrs. Pugin, for their laborious measurements 
and details of various examples in their useful Works upon ecclesiastical, collegiate, 
and domestic Gothic,” Noble on Professional Practice. 
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the profession must now regard him as 
an insolent reviler, admits of little dis- 
pute; whether the Roman Catholic 
Church will greatly admire him as its 
advocate, is not quite so certain, since 
his attachment to it seems to arise quite 
as much from his admiration of its out- 
ward splendour, as from conviction of 
the soundness of its doctrines. Like 
some German enthusiasts in art, who 
have abjured Protestantism as a creed 
too coldly rational to inspire the painter ; 
he seems to have been gained over to 
the creed he now professes, by the ex- 
ternal allurements of the church which 
maintains it. The chief credit of his 
conversion, is due to his taste—to his 
intense admiration of the fabrics reared 
by our Roman Catholic ancestors; or, 
if we err at all in our conjecture, it is 
no other than himself who has misled 
us, by the exceedingly great stress he 
lays upon what must otherwise be held 
almost as matters of indifference, in 
weighing the merits of opposite religi- 
ous systems. Perhaps, therefore, it is 
fortunate that his taste runs quite counter 
to that of Mr. Wilkins, else might his 
veneration for the architecture of Greece 
have led him to adopt its mythology, 
and extol paganism as the fittest of all 
religions for a portico-builder. His 
motto now is, 


** Qui nous delivra des Grecs et des 
Romains?”’ 


That our suspicions do Mr. Welby 
Pugin no very great injustice, is the 
more probable, because, wherefore else 
should he mix up religion at all with a 
subject professing to be strictly architec- 
tural ? Llad he avowed it to be hisinten- 
tion to give us conTRasts between the 


Church of Rome and the Church of 


England, it would have been a widely 
different case. It is not our purpose, 
however, to examine the grounds of 
Mr. Pugin’s conversion to a creed 
which, most incontestably, does favour 
ecclesiastical architecture in all its 
pomp ; orto inquire how far the church of 
which he is now a member, has, if not 
openly encouraged, certainly winked 
at and tolerated, various superstitious 
and irrational practices. We shall 
merely observe, en passant, that he 
does not seem to be aware that the 
Romish Church has been reproached 
with — perhaps, the more suitable term 
would be convicted of—having en- 
grafted many of the rites of paganism 
upon Christianity, when he asserts that 
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it has borrowed nothing from any such 
source. Else, wherefore should he sup- 
press the mention of an accusation 
he is, doubtless, well able to refute? 
which if he could not do, it would 
have been more politic in him, to utter 
nothing that could afford others a pre- 
text for attacking so weak a point. 
That his reading should extend to such 
writers as Middleton and Blunt, who 
have pointed out, with tolerable success, 
not a few striking parallels between the 
paganism of ancient and modern Rome, 
was, perhaps, hardly to be expected ; 
yet, that he should be unacquainted 
with what is said upon the same sub- 
ject in the late Mr. Hope’s History of 
Architecture, may well excite our sur- 
prise. A work so intimately connected 
with his professional studies ; one, be- 
sides, containing so much information 
and discussion relative to his own 
favourite style, can hardly have by any 
possibility escaped his attention; nor 
is it likely that when perusing it, he 
should have somehow missed the seven- 
teenth chapter, which treats expressly 
of the “ heathen customs kept up or 
emulated by the Christians,” — those 
corruptions of the apostolical church, 
and those interpolations in its doctrine, 
which it was reserved for the Reforma- 
tion to root out. 

So far, he must consent to appear 
either very ignorant, or not a little dis- 
ingenuous: when he attempts to fix 
upon the Reformation the stigma of 
having occasioned the decline and dis- 
use of the Gothic style, he is palpably 
absurd. Admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that it really produced that effect, in 
regard to religious buildings, by causing 
the spoliation of many, and cutting off 
opportunities for erecting other struc- 
tures on a similar scale of magnificence ; 
how the style itself came to be discarded 
from secular buildings, where it might 
have continued to display its varied 
powers, remains to be accounted for. 
No; the blow was first given to it, not 
in heretic England, but in Catholic 
Italy. To the revival of Roman archi- 
tecture,—to the domes of Florence 
and St. Peter’s, must we look for the 
diffusion of that taste, which the 
possessor of “ St. Marie’s Grange” 
(the appellation he has bestowed up- 
on his residence), so bitterly deplores. 
In his eyes, therefore, the Roman 
basilica, though sanctified by the tomb 
of St. Peter himself, must be doubly 
odious, since it not only hastened the 
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downfal of his favourite; style by the 
authoritative example it set, but like- 
wise accelerated the Reformation, even 
if it did not tend immediately to bring 
about, by the flagitious practices re- 
sorted to for the purpose of providing 
funds for the edifice. He ought, at 
least, to have explained how it hap- 
pened, that Gothic architecture came to 
be simultaneously exploded in popish 
as well as protestant countries—in 
most catholic Spain and Portugal, as 
well as in presbyterian Scotland itself, 
Instead of cherishing it, or shewing 
the least affection for it, both the Holy 
See and the Holy Inquisition aban- 
doned it to its fate. As regards the 
style itself, heretics did no more than 
follow the example set them by Mr. 
Pugin’s own orthodox church. Whence 
did they derive models of the vitiated, 
corrupt, degenerate, and debased style 
he vituperates, if not from Italian 
schools? It was neither Luthers nor 
Calvins, but Brunellischis and Bra- 
mantes, Michael Angelos, and Palla- 
dios, who perverted our taste. 

After such specimens of his historical 
correctness aa acumen, we may, with- 
out applying for a dispensation to his 
holiness the pope, dispense with placing 
implicit reliance in the author of the 
Contrasts, as regards matters of that 
sort. How far his criticism is to be 
trusted, remains to be seen. Libellous 
his expressions may not be, yet most 
certainly they are highly offensive, 
not to individuals alone, but to the 
whole profession ; so much so, that he 
was driven to the necessity of be- 
coming his own publisher, no book- 
seller choosing to let his name be af- 
fixed to a work which, far from paying 
any respect to persons, makes exceed - 
ingly free with a great many names, 
and, by implication, taxes architects in 
a lump, with pursuing the art in the 
spirit of mere mechanics and traders. 
Accordingly, between Mr. Wilkins and 
Mr. Welby Pugin, it becomes difficult 
to decide, which of the two classes is the 
more contemptible— professional men 
or amateurs, —the “* heaven born” and 
“heaven inspired ;” conceited gentryfof 
the one, or the equally conceited 
and no less ignorant trading empirics 
of the other. Whatever superiority, 
therefore, either party may arrogate to 
themselves, they ought now to stand 
pretty much upon a par in the estima- 
tion of the public. 

Like Phil-Archimedes, too, our “ con- 
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trasting” critic, affects to be waggish, 
although not precisely after the same 
fashion, for his waggishness is merely 
confined to his two frontispieces, in 
one of which, he shews up some of the 
chefs d’wuvre of our most eminent 
living architects, and in the other, is 
not a little satirical upon what he 
denominates “ the trade,” and those 
who undertake to furnish patterns for 
buildings, according to the taste or no- 
taste of those who require them. Per- 
haps some will think, that such a piece 
of graphic sarcasm, dues not come with 
the best possible grace from one who 
is known to the world, chiefly as a 
draughtsman and designer, and who has 
published one or two books of designs 
for furniture, and iron and other metal- 
work. We shall not stop to inquire 
whether he has not laid himself open 
to retort; neither can we afford our- 
selves room for commenting on the 
summary judgment he passes on West 
and Wyatt; the former of whom he 
styles, “ that wooden painter,” while 
he bestows on the other, the unsavoury 
epithet “ of execrable memory.” To- 
wards Sir Francis Chantrey, whom Mrs. 
Ilofland courteously terms the first of 
living sculptors, having probably never 
heard of such nobodies as Thorwaldsen 
and Schwanthaler, he is hardly a whit 
more complaisant, declaring that he 
ought to be crushed beneath the pedes- 
tal of his own statue of James Watt. 
Again, he pronounces the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, to be ‘ incon- 
gruous and detestable;” and not having 
the fear of Reina before his eyes, im- 
pudently asserts both Regent’s Park and 
Regent Street to be “ nests of mon- 
strosities.” Now were we as testy, 
and irritable as is Phil-Archimedes, we 
should exclaim as he does: “ For this,” 
in the language of Claudio, “* we owe 
him.” Being on the contrary, as all our 
readers well know, and as all authors 
who have come under our cognisance, 
must feel, the most lenient and milky 
of our species—iet no one dare to say 
the most * milk and water,’”’—our 
publisher and ourselves are disposed 
to take it in good part, especially when 
we find, that in his rage for attacking 
every thing, he gives vent to remarks 
that come infinitely nearer home to 
others, both publishers and critics. 


‘* The immense superiority,” says our 
good-natured contraster, ‘* of the etchings 
of the old schools, over the dry mechanical 
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productions of the steel engravers of our 
time, whose miserable productions, devoid 
of soul, sentiment, or feeling, are annually 
printed by the thousand, are widely cir- 
culated, to remain an everlasting disgrace 
to the era in which they were manufac- 
tured.” 


The pointed nervousness of this lan- 
guage, is sufficient to render all the 
dealers in annuals nervous, whenever 
they hear even the name of Welby 
Pugin pronounced ;—all the purvey- 
ors of those “ superb,” “ splendid,” 
and “ exquisitely finished” engravings, 
which render advertisers bankrupt in 
words sufficiently energetic for com- 
mendation of them. Ofa moral cer- 
tainty, Welby is not a candidate for a 
niche in the Book of Beauties, or The 


Flowers of Loveliness, or The Book of 


Gems. No; he has a loftier ambition, 
and aspires to no less honour, than 
that of being sketched and etched for 
our own gallery, as soon as it shall 
be resumed ; where he would be per- 
durably associated with the “ Pro- 
fessor” it delighteth him to honour. 
Well, we will consider of it; and who 
knows but that he will furnish us with 
a view of St. Marie’s Grange for the 
background. Yet, apropos to that, 
how happens it that he has suffered to 
let slip the opportunity of introducing 
that building, which we understand 
was designed by himself, by way of 
contrast to some one of the ‘ miserable 
edifices of the present day’? Few will 
attribute the omission to excess of 
modesty. 

Quitting this curvetting strain, where- 
in we may be thought to have indulged 
too long, we must, in sober seriousness 
say, that Mr. Pugin is not a little un- 
fair and ungenerous towards the living 
school of architects. Had it really 
been his aim to form a candid estimate 
of their taste and abilities, he would 
have compared their works with those 
of their immediate predecessors of the 
last century, and not with buildings 
they have never professed to rival, and 
which have hardly any thing whatever 
in common, with some of the designs 
with which they are “ contrasted.” 
Had he pursued such a course, he 
would doubtless have found it incum- 
bent on him, to commend almost in 
the same degree as he now vilifies. 
It would be too much to expect that 
within the space of half a century, or 
thereabouts, the art should all at once 
have made sueli progress, as to raise 
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itself from the imbecility into which it 
had sunk, and establish itself equal to 
what it had ever been before. Surely, 
fastidious as he is, he must admit, that 
Gothic architecture is at present infi- 
nitely better understood than it ever was 
since the period ofits extinction as a na- 
tional style. Le will, without great re- 
luctance admit, that contrasted with Bat- 
ty Langley, even Welby Pugin isa giant 
in art; perhaps, too, that a few Gothic 
buildings erected in these degenerate 
days, fairly bear off the palm from the 
Strawberry Hills and Lee Priories, 
that were viewed with awful admiration 
by our grandfathers. Measured by the 
Hawksmoors, the Gibbs, the Jameses, 
the Ripleys, the Adams, the Lewises, 
the Paynes,and the Tom Sandbys ofthe 
preceding century, our living archi- 
tects have no very great reason to be 
ashamed of themselves or their works, 
Nay, in order to make good his own 
statement, he is obliged to have re- 
course to the exceedingly disingenuous 
stratagem, of contrasting some of the 
paltriest erections of late years —things 
that no one would even for an instant 
think of referring to, otherwise than as 
ludicrously contemptible—with works of 
acknowledged excellence. Else, where- 
fore does he exhibit that monster-piece 
of bad taste and deformity, King’s 
Cross; or bring forward Somer’s Town 
Chapel, as if it were a fair average 
specimen of our attempts at ecclesias- 
tical Gothic? As well might he have 
contrasted a modern gin-palace, with 
Wolsey’s building at Hampton Court. 

It would by no means be difficult, 
by reversing the method pursued by 
Mr. Pugin, to shew the very great 
superiority of many recent structures, 
compared with those of which they 
have taken place: for instance, of the 
present Goldsmith’s Hall, St. Paul’s 
School, Post Office, Fishmonger’s Hall, 
Bank of England, St. George’s Hos- 
pital, &c. with the buildings formerly 
occupying the same sites, or intended 
for the same purposes. Is the Lowther 
Arcade, we would ask, so immeasurably 
inferior, as a piece of architecture, to 
what Exeter Change was, that we ought 
to be confounded at the falling off in 
taste it exhibits? or is the Corinthian 
gateway at the corner of Grovesnor 
Place, much less beautiful than Temple 
Bar. Notwithstanding his sneer at 
Regent Street, he must admit, that 
however open to criticism some of its 
details may be, both that the new parts 
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of the Strand, and the new streets 
leading from London Bridge, manifest 
a decided improvement both in house 
and street architecture. Of late years 
again, quite a new and distinct class 
of buildings has sprung up, many of 
which, are no less ornamented exter- 
nally than they are sumptuous within : 
we allude to the club-houses at the 
west end of the town. These are to 
our street architecture, what their 
palazzi are to Italian cities, and serve, 
in some degree, to make amends for the 
absence of splendid private mansions, 
which, with some two or three excep- 
tions, continue to be totally destitute 
of architectural pretension. By en- 
tirely passing over these and various 
other improvements, which occasion 
the London of the nineteenth century 
to constrast very strikingly with that of 
the eighteenth, Mr. Pugin shews him- 
self to be too much of a Smelfungus, 
and determined to behold nothing save 
defects and deformities. We sur- 
render to him, without mercy, the 
“ professor’s own house,” as he rather 
impudently denotes it, which is, indeed, 
in a most mongrel taste, and disfigured 
by an erection of stone, ingeniously 
contrived to look like a “‘ band-box”’ con- 
trivance of painted wood ; yet, had not 
Mr. Pugin’s attention been too ex- 
clusively engrossed by that architec- 
tural whimmery, he might have espied 
out a really beautiful elevation on the 
opposite side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
namely, the facade of the College of 
Surgeons, as re-designed by Mr. Barry, 
and which affords a contrast no less 
encouraging than obvious, when com- 
pared with the truly miserably cock- 
neyfied front which it has superseded. 

We cannot help regarding it as a 
great defect in Mr. Pugin’s book, that 
there exists hardly any connexion be- 
tween the plates and the letterpress. 
So far from taking the slightest pains 
to point out the particular merits or 
deformities he thus opposes to each 
other, he scarcely mentions in any way 
a single one of the subjects ; although 
it surely would not have been a super- 
fluous task, had he favoured us with a 
few explanatory and critical observa- 
tions regarding them. It would seem, 
however, that criticism is by no means 
his forte, for never once does he at- 
tempt to approach it. Of fierce denun- 
ciation there is enough, or more than 
enough. In the most sweeping and 
unqualified manner he, in one brief 
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sentence, gives up to reprobation 
Buckingham Palace, the National Gal- 
lery, the Board of Trade, and the new 
buildings at the British Museum, de- 
claring that “ no one can look at them, 
or any of the principal buildings lately 
erected, but must feel the very existence 
of such public monuments a national 
disgrace”! This is not criticism, but 
the mere strut and swagger of what 
would fain pass for it. To what, after 
all, does it amount, save that the writer 
unsparingly decries the buildings he 
mentions; yet upon what grounds he 
does so, or how far he imputes the 
poverty of taste they manifest to theire 
respective authors, or to unfavourable 
circumstances, including that of style, 
he affords us no means whatever of 
judging. Consequently, even though 
his opinion may not be incorrect, there 
is injustice in the mode of giving it, 
inasmuch as it is totally unaccompanied 
hy evidence, and states nothing substan- 
tially upon which the accused might 
claim to be heard. Had the same in- 
jurious allegations been frequently re- 
peated before, and likewise distinctly 
made out, then, indeed, Mr. Pugin 
would have stood excused for not 
recapitulating them, unless he could 
have set them in a much stronger light 
than had previously been done; and 
from a professional man—one, too, 
who arrogates to himself such superior 
taste and judgment—we might not 
unreasonably have expected something 
beyond the mere declaration of his 
violent likings and antipathies. Welby 
Pugin may be a very sound Catholic, 
yet it is rather unseemly in him to 
fancy himself a kind of pope in archi- 
tectural matters ; for certain we are that 
his professional brethren will not admit 
his infallibility. 

Adopting Mr. Pugin’s ingenious prin- 
ciple of contrast, we shall place beside 
him Mr. W. R. Hamilton, author of two 
Letters to Lord Elgin, and also of the 
article on “ Barry’s Designs for the 
New Houses of Parliament” in a re- 
cent number of the London and West- 
minster Review. What admirable sym- 
pathy must exist between the writers 
we have thus matched to each other, 
may be conceived, when we say that 
Mr. Hamilton is as furiously and inve- 
terately anti-Gothic in his prejudices, 
as the author of the Contrasts is anti- 
Grecian. Arcades ambo—both are 
bigots, although bigots of diametrically 
opposite onal . In proof of this, we 
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need do no more than refer to those 
passages in the Review where Mr. II. 
exclaims against “the poverty of style 
and cold simplicity of Westminster 
Hall ;” and would have us believe 
that Gothic windows “ are in general 
scarcely, if any thing, better than tri- 
angular holes in a wall” !—or to the 
following one in his First Letter: 

«« This temporary rage for Gothic ar- 
chitecture would never have controlled 
the talents and taste of the English of 
the last or present century, if it had not 
been for the singular notions of one indi. 
vidual, an ingenious trifler, as Gibbon 

wcalls him, the late Horace, Earl of Orford, 
who, in the indulgence of a peculiar fancy 
in ornamenting an insignificant villa, and 
from a desire to give birth to a new fashion, 
employed along life, and the influence he 
possessed amongst the upper classes of 
society, to introduce a passion for what 
he styled the charming, vencrable Gothic. 
His disciples copying, as so frequently 
happens, the faults. chiefly of their ori- 
ginal, ransacked old houses and barns 
for the furniture and ornaments of for- 
gotten times ; and they often set as much 
value upon the possession of a piece of 
glass from a Gothic window, an uneasy 
Gothic chair, or a ricketty Gothic table 
as others did [do] upon the finest works 
of antiquity,” 


We have something still more edi- 
fying for our friend Welby, against 
whose book it seems to be intended 
as an antidote: 


“* Though well calculated to astonish 
the ignorant, they (Gothic ecclesiastical 
buildings) gave to the mass of the 
people a false impression of religious 
awe, which was no otherwise connected 
with religion itself, than as it served to 
instil a respect and terror for those who 
presided in them ; aud who preserved by 
these means a paramount control over the 
architects, and their subordinates, the 
painters and sculptors. What other view 
of the subject can satisfactorily account 
for the gorgeous churches raised in the 
midst of the poorest populations of dis- 
tant villages? or for the useless and vain 
uccumulation of pinnacles, and turrets, 
and spires, ramified windows” [where 
are the “ triangular holes” gone to ?] 
“ ornamented niches and canopies, falsely 
delicate traceries, grotesque and irrever- 
ent shapes, and the profusion of unmean. 
ing excrescences, lavished indiscrimi- 
nately over every part of such buildings, 
offering, as they did, extravagant con- 
trasts of gloominess and decoration, and 
not unmingled with the strangest com- 
binations of Christian and profane ido- 
Jatry”! 
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Greatly is it to be hoped that Welby 
weareth a wig, else each particular hair 
of his head must stand erect as he reads 
the above fulmination. That the whole 
is pointed at his volume, is rendered 
evident by the malicious phrase, “ ex- 
travagant contrasts,” which is nothing 
less than a palpable hit at the man of 
“ St. Marie’s Grange.” 

It is curious to observe with what 
facility those who advance the most 
contradictory opinions, can mould cir- 
cumstances as best suits their own side 
of the question. Tor instance, among 
the claims which Mr. Hamilton sets up 
in behalf of Grecian architecture, he 
urges one which the admirers of Gothic 
equally arrogate for their own favourite 
style, namely, that it is best suited to 
our climate and atmosphere, being less 
susceptible of injury from weather and 
smoke. Of course, both cannot be 
right. Which party, then, is to with- 
draw its ill-grounded pretension? or 
where are we to look for the Solomon 
who is to give judgment in this per- 
plexing case? For our part, we should 
say that style has very little to do with 
the matter, since, whether they be 
Grecian or Gothic, sculptured mould- 
ings and ornaments will collect dirt, 
and in time be corroded by the atmos- 
phere. The chief difference is, that 
such corrosion and dinginess, or rust, 
are less offensive in Gothic buildings 
than in others, because they impart to 
them that sombre air of antiquity we 
are apt to consider a characteristic of 
the style itself. Not satisfied with being 
a warin admirer of Grecian architecture, 
Mr. Hamilton is one of those who de- 
precate any deviation from the express 
models which have been handed down 
to us from antiquity, and to which he 
thinks we ought to confine ourselves. 
Herein he is far less liberal than Mr. 
Ilosking, the celebrated anti-Vitru- 
vianist, who would allow considerable 
latitude as to style; in which he is 
certainly borne out by the practice of 
the Greeks themselves. Still more does 
he difler—even toto celo—from a re- 
cent German writer, Dr. Ritgen, who 
gives it as his opinion, that indiscrimi- 
nate copying of the antique has contri- 
buted to render modern architecture 
little better than the art of disguising, 
as far as possible, the real nature and 
construction of our buildings. The 
German doctor may therefore be con- 
sidered an ultra-Radical in architec- 
ture, the promulgator of the principles 
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here advocated by Purser and Sa- 
vage ; on the latter of whom we shall 
presently bestow some notice. Nei- 
ther does Mr. Hamilton stand alone 
in his ultra anti-Gothicism ; for, to say 
nothing of Fonthill Beckford, who, if we 
may judge by the disparaging opinions 
he has lately put forth on the subject 
of the Gothic style, is quite a renegade 
from his own practice,—both Grellier 
and Hakewill are decidedly opposed 
to that species of architecture. One of 
Mr. Grellier’s allegations against it is so 
curious as to be well worth noting,—for 
he maintains that there is no generally 
recognised and invariable standard esta- 
blished, which may be appealed to ; 
consequently (so, at least, he is pleased 
to infer), one man’s Gothic is quite as 
good as another’s —modern imitations 
will possess as much authority as the 
edifices from which they are compiled. 
Such opinion, we must confess, betrays 
no less derogatory than singular notions 
of art; as if nothing could possess 
merit, or ought to be considered legi- 
timate, save what accommodated itself 
to an exclusive system, founded upon 
afew precedents and mere conventional 
dogmas. Although he does not appear 
even to suspect it, the Gothic style, 
like every other mode of building to 
which the term style can correctly be 
applied, has principles of its own, 
notwithstanding that they are too com- 
plicated and latent to be easily re- 
ducible into a brief, compendious sys- 
tem, comprised under a few general 
rules. Others than Mr. Grellier may 
be of opinion, that one chief cause 
wherefore our modern pseudo-Greek 
architecture presents so many signal 
failures, is that the system itself is so 
narrowed, that while it prescribes im- 
passable boundaries to those who 
would willingly advance onwards, it 
also chalks out a path which the 
veriest dunce can hardly fail to miss. 
Hence happens it that we have so many 
copies of the antique, painfully exact, 
and faithful to it in every thing save 
the spirit of the professed models. The 
details are often scrupulously accurate, 
as far as there is any authority for them ; 
yet the ensemble is either deplorably 
abortive, or ludicrously contemptible. 
Mutatis mutandis, we might therefore 
say, after Mr. Grellier, one man’s Greek 
or Roman portico is quite as good as 
another’s ;— and, indeed, as far as de- 
sign goes, subjects of that kind are in 
themselves altogether mechanical, and 
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hardly admit of other display of talent 
than that required for bringing all the 
rest of the design into perfect keeping 
with such a feature, in which compara- 
tively few architects succeed, while the 
majority seem to consider it of little 
importance whether they even attempt 
to do so or not. 

As we have glanced above at the 
contradictory opinions, maintained with 
such pertinacity by some of the op- 
posite parties and sects into which the 
architectural world is now divided, 
it may, perhaps, be expected that we 
should express our own, and say to 
which side we incline. Now, we con- 
sider ourselves fortunate in standing 
upon perfectly neutral ground—almost 
might we say, did it not sound some- 
what arrogantly, in a loftier region, 
far above the din and squabbles of 
noisy disputants, who seem chiefly 
solicitous for victory, and to whom 
may justly be applied the words of 
the illustrious Roman philosopher :— 
“Plerique errare malunt,eamquesenten- 
tiam quam adamaverunt pugnacissime 
defendere, quam sine pertinacia quid 
constantissimé dicendum exquirere.” By 
no means do we look with envy upon 
that one-sided, narrow taste, which cuts 
off all but one source of gratification, 
refusing to perceive any other beauties 
than those of some one particular style, 
and striving to proscribe every other. 
Ours is more capacious. We should 
almost as soon think of putting out 
our eyes, in order that we might be 
more delighted with the sense of hear- 
ing, or vice versd, as of renouncing one 
style of the art out of attachment to 
another. But, some may perhaps ex- 
claim, supposing we were compelled 
to decide, to which particular style 
would we assign the preference? Our 
reply is, that when the unhappy ne- 
cessity for making such decision shall 
arrive, then, but not till then, shall we 
take the matter into serious considera- 
tion. In the meanwhile we shall go on 
admiring the respective beauties which 
each style offers to us —not in the hope 
of thereby conciliating their admirers 
and advocates, since they will be more 
offended at our admitting the claims of 
their rivals, than pleased with us for 
recognising their own ; but in the spirit 
of true polygamists in art, refusing to 
be contented with a single charmer, 
let her excellences be ever so great, 
when we may very innocently enjoy a 
harem, 
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Mr. Savage’s pamphlet, to which we 
now turn, is an odd production—a 
tissue of “ common place run mad,” 
and strutting about on stilts—a string 
of pompously enounced and oracularly 
delivered truisms. It contains, however, 
one or two rather striking, not to say 
bold opinions; and had the author 
suitably expanded them, they would 
have furnished some interesting specu- 
lation. At present they are little better 
than raw hints, which it would seem 
he was afraid of attempting to develope, 
lest he should too far commit himself. 
We do not imagine there is any collu- 
sion between Ritgen and him—pro- 
bably our English champion of radi- 
calism in architecture has never heard 
the doctor’s name ; yet he most unde- 
niably entertains similar sentiments, 
when he says: “ The imitation of the 
Greek has perverted the whole taste 
of modern Europe on the subject of 
architectural composition. It gives a 
style independent of ideas, and is set- 
ting manner above matter. It is the 
nonsense verses of the schoolboys ”! 
This is certainly not at all “ mincing 
the matter ;” quite the reverse ; and it 
must be all the less unpalatable from 
its being difficult to gainsay, or to deny 
that such is, to a great extent, the case. 
“ The imitation of styles,” he after- 
wards observes, “ is a valuable disci- 
pline for a pupil, but a confession of 
incapacity in a professor.” This re- 
mark is even worse than the other: 
to that our Welby Pugin would most 
readily subscribe ; but this actually saps 
the foundations of his own stronghold. 
Indeed, we know no one to whom it 
could be endurable, except “ The Pro- 
Jessor” himself, who has certainly en- 
deavoured to carve out a style of his 
own— with what success we leave the 
author of the Contrasts to bear witness. 
With the following opinion we most 
cordially agree, and only regret that 
the writer, who is capable of announc- 
ing such an important truth, should 
not have brought it more prominently 
forward, and exhibited it at greater 
length, instead of committing to paper 
so many trivial and trite observations. 


‘It is said that every thing is already 
invented, that the age of invention is 
passed, and that all that art can now do 
is to select and copy. But this is not 
the way in which any of the excellences 
we admire have been produced ; nor is 
the principle and practice admitted in 
other arts, or in literature, The degraded 
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state of modern architecture is to be mainly 
attributed to this fatal opinion ; and we 
see the consequence of tamely copying 
and repeating forms which, so copied, 
are destitute of that living principle 
which first prompted them, and which 
still gives them their charm.” 


This passage ought to be inscribed 
on a tablet in letters of gold, and hung 
up in the room where the Institute of 
British Architects assemble—nay, in 
every architectural academy ; and we 
almost feel compunction for having ex- 
pressed ourselves in regard to Mr. Sa- 
vage’s pamphlet as we have done. To 
many, what we have just quoted must 
sound like downright profaneness —to 
all those, especially, whom Crabbe 
might almost be fancied to have had 
in his eye when he says, 


** Order to these is armour and defence ; 
And love of method serves in lack of 
sense.” 


It must, indeed, scandalise the stanch 
and orthodox Live Orders’ men — those 
who contend that, even were it possible 
to produce any thing rivalling the mo- 
dels we now possess, it would be alto- 
gether supererogatory, since we want 
nothing more—it must, indeed, scan- 
dalise them, we repeat, to be told, and 
that, too, by a professional man, that 
the system upon which they proceed is 
utterly unsound and rotten. Low far 
we ourselves are disposed to sympathise 
with them, may be guessed from a 
paper which appeared in the very first 
Number of this Magazine, wherein we 
proved tolerably clearly that Grecian 
architecture itself is a refutation of their 
doctrine. As far as Mr. Savage is con- 
cerned, they may, perhaps, turn round 
upon him, and say that he should not 
have stopped short there, but have pro- 
ceeded to vindicate his theory, if not 
by some direct and positive illustration 
of it, at least by pointing out in what 
way we ought to set about making 
some attempt in the direction he re- 
commends. 

Unfortunately, those to whom the 
public are willing to ascribe talent, 
and from whom originality might be 
expected, never seize hold of those 
opportunities that would enable thein 
to achieve what, if at all successful, 
would at once become an authority, 
and help to break down the inveterate 
prejudices which now strongly oppose 
all innovation as mischievous — that 1s, 
bold and decided innovation; for of 
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that which may be termed piecemeal 
and nibbling we have already enough. 
It is not by puny little experiments in 
holes and corners, or upon mere bits, 
that originality can fairly shew itself. 
Let what is so produced be ever so 
good in itself, the very circumstance of 
its being so applied is apt to stamp it 
in the general eye as utterly unworthy of 
regard, if not positively of bad repute. 
No; success is to be won only upona 
larger scale. Would we, then, encou- 
rage rash experimentalising upon edi- 
fices of importance —those, precisely, 
where failure would be most of all 
lamentable and disgraceful? Ay, un- 
doubtedly we would, if we considered 
the architect worthy of the task ; and he 
would be unworthy of it who could not 
plainly predict to himself with full as- 
surance what its result would be ; since 
to him it ought not to be matter of ex- 
periment, but of proof to the world. 
What to others must appear before- 
hand daringly hazardous, if not abso- 
lutely visionary, it is for him to reveal. 
“ Vieles muss das Genie,” observes 
Lessing, ** erst wirklich machen, wenn 
wir es fiir moglich erkennen soll.” 
Much must appear quite impossible, 
until genius convinces us to the con- 
trary by achieving it. That bold at- 
tempts, even in architecture, are not 
uniformly unsuccessful, the example of 
Schinkel, if no other, may convince us. 
But our architects, it must be allowed, 
are an over-cautious and timid race ; 
and never more so than on those occa- 
sions where they might put forth their 
energy, supposing them to possess any. 

In conformity with his own notable 
remark, that the post of honour in a 
procession is at the end, and that, 
therefore, the established sequence, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
establishes the superior importance of 
the latter art, we have left “ the Pro- 
fessor” and his choice volume to bring 
up the rear. To vary the simile, they 
may be considered as the dessert to 
our banquet; nor let any one presume 
maliciously to insinuate that we co- 
vertly reproach him with dealing in the 
confectionary style. We mean no more 
than that we have reserved his volume 
as a bonne bouche —an exquisite dainty, 
to be leisurely enjoyed after masticating 
tougher food. It is, indeed, a dish fit 
to set before those of royal blood ; 
and, accordingly, we find it dedicated 
to his royal highness of Sussex. More- 
Over, it possesses the strong recom- 
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mendation of being “ not published ;” 
that is, = only as the law con- 
strues those ingenious productions to 
be which are so unlucky as to come 
under the denomination of libels, whe- 
ther they happen to be printed or not. 
So, then, we actually class the Descrip- 
tion of the House and Museum on the 
North Side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
with libels! Nothing can be further 
from our intention. It is no libellus 
Jamosus ; quite the contrary, a portly 
quarto volume —a goodly specimen of 
what Britton terms ‘ embellished lite- 
rature.” There are plenty of plates, 
such as they are; plenty of reading, 
such as it is—and some of it is droll 
enough in all conscience. Then, in- 
stead of so commonplace a thing as a 
preface, we are saluted in dimine by an 
“ exordium ;” which, nevertheless, reads 
very much like a preface, and a rather 
ordinary one, too, after all. That for 


which it is chiefly remarkable is the 
following piece of information : 


“‘To render the following pages the 
more pleasing and attractive to young 
minds, and to increase their love for the 
fine arts, pictorial and poetical remarks 
on some of the most prominent features 
of the house and museum, written by a 


lady, have been embodied with my own 
description.” 


By day and night but this is won- 
drous strange! Here have we a vo- 
lume, of which only a hundred and 
fifty copies are printed, and intended 
as a present to such persons as the 
dedicatee, and to public bodies, yet is 
it “ adapted to the taste of young per- 
sons,” as we read on the titles of school 
books! Surely, Sir John Soane could 
not intend to hint to the parties whom 
he sent copies to that they were mere 
children in matters of taste, fit only to 
be lollypopped by his “ lady.” Yet if 
he did not mean this, what the d—1, as 
Phil-Archimedes energetically phrases 
it, could he possibly mean? The ques- 
tion is so ticklish, so delicate, and so 
puzzling, that we abandon it in despair. 

Another thing that forcibly strikes us 
as hardly less unaccountable in this 
exordium—which we now find we did 
injustice to, in calling it an ordinary 
preface—is that it makes not the 
slightest mention of, not even the most 
distant allusion to, a volume published 
some years ago by no less a person than 
John Britton himself, which, under 
the enigmatical title of The Union of 
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Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, 
described the very same house and 
museum. Perhaps Sir John Soane was 
determined to take no notice of a work 
displaying such supremely bad taste in 
its very title—that is, one whose title 
assigns the place of the superlative 
degree, not to architecture, but to 
painting; or he may not have re- 
lished its somewhat too fiattering, and 
unctuous, and fulsome style ; or, again, 
he may have looked upon the title itself 
as a covert piece of satire on hismuseum, 
which presents rather a jumble than a 
“union” of works of art—a mere 
broker’s-shop arrangement of odds and 
ends ofall kinds. Amidst these and 
various other conjectures, we cannot 
pretend to guess at the real cause of 
Sir John’s silence in regard to that 
volume ; which silence becomes all the 
more inexplicable, when we find the 
same engravings which originally ap- 
peared in the * Union” transferred to 
this new “ Description,” where several 
others have been added to them, exe- 
cuted in the very worst, although in the 
very first, style of lithography. They 
manifest, besides, a contempt for the 
dry mechanical rules of perspective, 
that is by far more astonishing than it 
is admirable. 

It is not, however, in its embellish- 
ments that the chief attractions of the 
Description lie, as is the case with the 
greater part of “ embellished literature,” 
but in the letterpress itself. Here we 
could almost fancy that the professor 
had been assisted, not only by the lady 
who furnished the “ pictorial ” remarks 
—an odd expression that!—but by 
that consummate master of description, 
the eloquent George Robins. Almost 
every page smacks of his felicitous style, 
of his fertile graphic fancy, and of that 
peculiar magic by means of which he 
ennobles the meanest objects, and 
transforms the most ordinary into mi- 
racles. Hardly any other than he could 
have made a * gallery” to the south 
drawing-room of what, till the other 
day, was no more than a veranda. 
To be sure, this “ gallery” does not 
affect positively to rival that of the 
Louvre-—at least, not in its dimensions, 
since it does not exceed those of twenty- 
five feet in length, and two feet ten 
inches in width. Nevertheless, it must 
be owned that the proportions are those 
of a very long gallery, being thirty-two 
by two hundred and sixty— inches ! 
which grandiloquent mode of computa- 
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tion might as well have been adopted 
at once, as it would have been perfectly 
in keeping with the pomposity displayed 
in other respects. There is hardly a 
closet, a cupboard, or a corner in the 
whole house, that is not distinguished 
by some fanciful, fine-sounding, and 
truly imposing appellation. Thus we 
have the “ Parloir of Padre Giovanni,” 
the “ Corinthian colonnade,” with co- 
lumns almost as high as those of a 
shop front; the aforesaid “ gallery,” 
the “ crypt,” the “ catacombs ”—so 
called, as we are assured by a learned 
antiquary, because the cats are combed 
there; the “ Champs Elysées,” the 
“ Tivoli recess,” the ‘ Shakespeare 
recess,” the “ oratory,” and a long 
catalogue besides of other curious and 
recondite names, all shewing uncom- 
mon powers of poetical invention. It 
is not for us to say that all this is in 
singularly bad taste,— in the style ofa 
Cockney tea-garden, or the bills of a 
puppet-show. We are not professors; 
nor do we profess even so much as to 
comprehend what the professor himself 
means by it, further than we apprehend 
he is ambitious of taking to himself the 
title of Padre Giovanni,—an odd whim, 
certainly, yet not more odd than some 
of his other whims, nor at all more 
offensive. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help agreeing with the old and homely 
adage which says, ‘ Fine words butter 
no parsnips ;” and are, accordingly, of 
Opinion that these transcendently fine 
names do not at all improve the little 
rooms and closets they are intended 
to dignify : on the contrary, they are 
likely to beget expectations that will 
be strangely disappointed when the 
public shall be admitted into this 
raree-show, and behold the Soanean 
Museum in all its—littleness. 

The feminine portion of the letter- 
press, to wit, the * pictorial and poeti- 
cal remarks,” have the merit of har- 
monising sufficiently well with the 
masculine twaddle. The “ lady” ap- 
pears, indeed, not to be very original, 
to imitate too closely the poetical tlou- 
rishes we meet with in the columns of 
the Morning Post ; besides which, her 
excessive sensibility leads her at times 
into forgetfulness of common sense. 
As a specimen of her pictorial-poetical 
eloquence, and likewise as an exempli- 
fication of our last observation, we give 
the following morceau from that part 
wherein she is speaking of the effect 
produced on those whe were admitted 
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to see the Belzoni sarcophagus during 
three evenings in 1825; 


“They assemble around the sarco- 
phagus, which sheds from within a pale 
unearthly light upon the silent awe- 
struck beings that surround it. Fair 
aiid lovely they appear, the sons and 
daushters of a high-born race, exempt 
from the common evils of life(!), but 
awake to all its generous sensibilities 
and higher perceptions. Pensive is 
every countenance, and soft is every 
falling footstep; yet in gentle accents 
many a voice breathes thanks to him who 
hath rolled back the current of time,” 
&e,! 


* Rolled back the current of time,” 
indeed ! If time were a currant 
dumpling, Sir John might then roll 
it backwards and forwards, without 
any great exertion either, from one 
end of his “ gallery’”’ to the other ; 
but to talk as the poor lady does is 
arrant fustian, and mawkishly fulsome 
namby-pamby. To say the truth, her 
sensibility appears to be strangely—we 
had almost said divertingly —acute ; 
as, for instance, where she moralises 
upon the bit of mock-ruin stuck up in 
a little back yard, on which occasion 
she becomes as lachrymose as the pump 
which stands within that ‘ awful ” 
precinct. If she was in downright 
earnest, we can only pity the tindery 
sentimentality of her feelings; yet we 
would not swear that she was not 
secretly quizzing- and mystifying all 
the while. Were such really the case, 
the only surprising part of the business 
is that she did not carry her fun and 
badinage a little further, and introduce 
a flowery description of the beauties of 
“Whetstone Park,” which Arcadian 
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territory extends along the north side 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. George Ro- 
bins would infallibly have made this 
cut a principal figure. He would have 
exhibited to our eyes, in capital let- 
ters: Soanean Museum—Catacombs— 
Champs Elysées— Padre Giovanni— 
Ruined Abbey —Gallery — Corinthian 
Colonnade— Lincoln’s Inn Fields— 
Inigo Jones—the Great Pyramid — 
Whetstone Park ! 

But, instead of a dessert, we seem to 
be giving an afterpiece—one, too, that 
is decidedly broad farce—an extrava- 
ganza—a second Giovanni in London ; 
not the Don, however, but the Padre. 
It is even so; and as we hear some 
hisses from * the gallery,” we cannot 
do better than to say eveunt omnes, 
and let our curtain drop. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Lest our speaking of Sir John 
Soane’s last volume in the tone we 
have done, should appear exception- 
able so immediately after his death, 
we feel it due to ourselves to explain, 
that our article was not only written, 
but actually with the printer, when that 
event took place. Ilad we penned it 
subsequently, we might have shaped 
the latter portion somewhat differently ; 
yet in substance it would have re- 
mained the same. While he was liv- 
ing we never concealed our opinion of 
the professor; nor will we be the first 
to flatter now that he isno more. Be- 
yond all dispute, his public character 
was marred by inordinate vanity. We 
are not his accusers ; neither are we his 
apologists : it is for those who professed 
to esteem the living to come forward 
and extol the dead. 


EMBARKING FOR THE COLONIES. 


BY ENSIGN o*DONOGHUE, LATE ROYAL IRISH. 


‘* Little thinks the townsman’s wife, 
While at home she tarries, 
What may be the lassie’s life 
Who a soldier marries.” 


fr is not the presence of an enemy 
that proves to the utmost the nerve of 
the British soldier; nor yet the glaring 
prospect of sickness, or even starvation, 
that makes him flinch from the line 


which duty points out for him to follow. 
The breach which he is to carry, glit- 
tering with sword-blades, or sheeted in 
flame, may yawn in his front; but; 
were it dressed in all the appalling 
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livery that ever the fiery walls of Pan- 
demonium itself might have worn, or 
were it guarded by the fiercest fiends 
which poets have conjured up from 
lowest Tartarus, the “ Forward, my 
lads!-——follow me!” of their leader, 
would send a serried mass of British 
bayonets right into its thickest — there 
to do or die! 


‘« For fame is there to say who bleeds, 
9 - . q ” 
And honour’s eye on daring deeds. 


And even when death, robed with 
disease or want, slowly, surely, steals 
out his icy iron fingers, to clutch to 
himself the daily wasting clay, which 
has, without hope, felt his gradual ap- 
proach, the stern resolution of the 
British soldier bids him defiance to the 
last, and he dies without a tear. 

Nor is it the soldier without ties of 
kindred only who is indifferent to 
danger, or enduring under privation ; 
but it is one and all—the married as 
the single—the father or the husband, 
as determinedly as he who stands alone 
in the world, that looks destruction 
steadily in the face, and, amidst the 
roar of cannon or the clash of steel, 
allows his mind to dwell on nothing 
but the stern duty he has engaged to 
perform. 

But he experiences sad moments too ; 
and those are, perhaps, his bitterest, 
when for the first time he embarks for 
foreign service. Even the reckless 
bachelor quits not the land of his birth 
without casting back a thought and a 
sigh on the home where his forefathers 
lived, or bringing before his mental 
vision the mother that dwelt on his 
childhood. Vast regions unknown to 
him are to be explored, and perils, 
great, fearful, and mysterious, as the 
untutored imagination can shadow 
forth, are to be encountered, ere his 
wandering steps are bent in a home- 
ward path. He is sad at turning his 
face from all that he has been taught 
to revere and love; and yet, only as 
thistledown in the scale is the weight 
of his sorrow, when balanced against 
the wretchedness of the husband and 
the father who, by the necessarily rigid 
rules of the service, is forced from wife 
and children. If required for fighting 
service, he must go alone; and, even 
during peace, only a tithe may have a 
partner. Nor can his grief be selfish. 
{lis own sorrow he would suppress 
under a rigid brow and cold eye; but 
her weakness saps his stern manhood, 
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and he is a boy again. He is un- 
manned by witnessing the anguish of 
her, or of those, to whom he has been 
the natural stay and guardian. Hither- 
to he has been the sturdy oak, and 
they the ivy clinging beautifully round 
the branches; but the hour of separa- 
tion sees the rugged tree standing alone, 
and the fibres of the frail creeper torn 
from the stately stem. It may yet 
erect a noble head to the storms of 
fate; but, bereft of its support, bruised, 
ind crushed, the ivy-leaves are scat- 
tered in the blast, to wither and to die. 
:xor, until the last moment previous to 
embarkation, is it decided to whom 
chance prove a friend, as not till then 
are the lots drawn which determine 
whose wife shall go, and whose shall 
not; and, though each knows that ac- 
commodation in transports is found for 
a proportion of only one woman to ten 
men, the miserable individuals that are 
doomed to remain live in hope up to 
the issue of the fatal lottery. But at 
that moment despair does its work, and 
the wretched couple, thus severed, ex- 
perience that 


‘* *Tis sad to be parted from those 
With whom we for ever would dwell ; 
But bitter indeed is the sorrow that 
flows, 
When, perhaps, we are saying farewell! 
For ever!” 


Many years ago, the regiment where- 
in I had the honour to hold a subaltern’s 
commission was joined by a recruit, 
who went by the name of Smith, though 
circumstances subsequently induced 
his comrades to suppose, that, previous 
to his enlisting, he had passed by 
another. There was a good deal to 
interest in this man. He was tall and 
handsome in both face and figure ; his 
complexion was delicate ; his form was 
cast in an athletic mould, was singu- 
larly graceful ; and, though in his attest- 
ation he was registered as a labourer, 
it was evident that his hands had never 
been hardened by spade or plough-stilt. 
He avoided the companionship of the 
other recruits ; and there was altogether 
a certain mystery hanging about him, 
which, while it rendered him an object 
of curiosity to every man in the corps, 
brought him especially under the notice 
of his officers, who soon saw, from his 
manners, that he must have received a 
gentleman’s education, and fancied that 
in his bearing they detected gentle 
blood as well as gentle nurture. He 
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rapidly mastered his drills; in three 
months was a corporal, and in six, a 
serjeant: in which situations he in- 
variably conducted himself to the entire 
satisfaction of every one with whom he 
came in contact. At the expiration of 
his first furlough,—and where he had 
spent it none of us knew —he rejoined 
the regiment with a wife, who became 
at once as great an object of curiosity 
as her husband. It was plain, at the first 
glance, that she was just as much above 
her present situation as he was. She 
was slight and delicate, with quite an 
aristocratic air; and if her features were 
not absolutely beautiful, her counte- 
nance was interesting in the highest 
degree, from the sweetness of her 
mouth and the dazzling brilliancy of her 
dark eyes, increased, perhaps, by the 
hectic hue on her thin cheek ; but, in 
those bright spots the characters of 
consumption were legibly traced. She 
never associated with any of the other 
serjeants’ wives; her clothes were of 
a finer material than theirs; and, though 
necessarily obliged to perform all the 
offices of a poor man’s wife, she, some- 
how, contrived to keep her drudgery 
out of sight, and appear at all times 
like a lady. We always supposed that 
they possessed some means, independ- 
ent of his pay, which enabled them to 
meet certain extra expenses, beyond 
those usually incurred by persons of 
their grade; but what they were, or 
whence derived, nobody knew. 

We had been quartered for a few 
months at Cork, and were still looking 
forward to remaining there some time 
longer, when a sudden order came for 
us to embark for North America. This 
was most unexpected, as we supposed 
our turn for foreign duty had not yet 
arrived. We grumbled, of course; but 
still more when, the morning after this 
order, we were told off, in three 
divisions, for the three transports which 
were lying in Cork harbour prepared 
to convey us to our Trans-Atlantic 
destination ; four companies with the 
head quarters, in the Annabella, a 
ship of nearly five hundred tons; four 
more in the Lyndamira, of about the 
same size; and the remaining two 
in the brig Bob, of two hundred and 
fifty. I fell to the Bob, and one of the 
serjeants of the detachment to which 
I belonged was serjeant Smith. Sharp 
was now the word, as we were to em- 
bark next morning, and sail forthwith, 
if the wind was fair. Every one cla- 
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moured about sea-stock. I remember 
that the Annabellas were well enough 
off, under the guidance of the quarter- 
master, whose father had been a sau- 
sage-maker in St. Mary Axe; the Lyn- 
damiras were provided for by the re- 
gular messman; but, unhappily, none 
of the Bobs were cunning in catering : 
so, at last, I was obliged to take upon 
myself, not only the provision for fluids, 
but also the management of the solid 
department of our digestibles. How 
well I recollect that Thursday after- 
noon, bustling through Cork market at 
the head of a whole army of “ cleve 
boys,” whose baskets I loaded with 
fowls, ducks, turkeys, rounds of beef, legs 
of mutton, tongues, hams, and cheeses ; 
and, afterwards, running up a swinging 
account with old Mick Westropp, the 
wine-merchant, for port, sherry, brandy, 
and porter. Every body dealt with 
Mick Westropp in those days—rest 
his soul; he had poured more claret 
down his throat than would have 
floated the Victory. Thanks to my 
own individual exertions, the Bobs bid 
as fair to defy starvation for the next 
three months as did the Annabellas or 
Lyndamiras. 

The first gray tints of the autumnal 
morning were streaking the eastern sky, 
as I stepped from the quay of Cork 
into the boat which was to convey me 
from the land of my sires. Being 
acting adjutant to the detachment for the 
brig, as well as caterer, I was the avant 
courier of our party, which marched 
down to the harbour by land ; and had 
only my servant, Morgan Finnegan, with 
me, besides the boatmen. The spring- 
tide had begun to ebb only a few mi- 
nutes before, and we glided down the 
calm full stream of the beautiful Lee, 
with just sufficient air to fill our single 
sail, but scarce enough to ripple the 
water. The well-wooded hills of Glen- 
mire, rich in the brown and yellow 
foliage of the oak and elm, with here 
and there a handsome mansion, and 
before it a velvet lawn, peeping out 
upon the river, rose boldly from 
the water’s edge upon our left hand ; 
while the more gently undulating 
country presented a picture equally 
pleasing upon our right, where gen- 
tlemen’s seats, tastefully laid out in 
grove, walk, paddock, and garden, 
opened, one after another, upon our 
view, terminated by the bluff point and 
castle of Black Rock, jutting into the 
stream; and to complete this pano- 
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ramic scene, the river, expanding into 
the noble inland lake of Loch Mahon, 
bounded far off in the distance by the 
blue hills of Cove Island, lay like a mir- 
ror in front. Gradually, day became 
brighter as we floated along. The glow- 
ing colours thrown across the heavens 
by the coming sun, illuminated the east, 
and soon up he sprung in glorious re- 
fulgency, tipping with gold the far- 
spreading woods of Dunkettle. 

And this was the beautiful land I 
was leaving! Other fair countries and 
sunny scenes I might behold, but none 
could be so dear to me as those I was 
quitting: and in each long, lingering 
look behind, I strove to lay up their 
features in the store-house of my recol- 
lection, as treasures to be taken out 
and dwelt on at a future period. Sad- 
ness gtadually deadened the boyish 
elasticity of spirit, which none ever 
more than I rejoiced in; for I was 
born with a well of gladness springing 
up within me —none more than I ever 
experienced the joyousness of youth. 
I saw beauty in every flower and leaf: 
the merry smile upon another’s lip 
always made my heart ring with glee. 
My philosophy belonged to the Epi- 
curean school —with Stoics I sympa- 
thised none. Now, however, [ was 
slipping away, as it were, unheeded 
and unseen from the land of my 
fathers, with no bright prospect to cheer 
me on; no excitement to fling sorrow 
into the back-ground; no immediate 
care to bring the powers of my mind 
into that activity which banishes mus- 
ings, and precludes the possibility of 
meditation. -My thoughts were sad 
enough, and they fell somewhat into 
the following order, according to the 
particular rhymes which happened to 
be jingling in my head :— 

* When thus I leave this beauteous isle, 

The country of my birth, 

And see the sun upspringing smile, 

Upon my parent earth ; 

Gilding the summer hills so green, 

Her valleys in their pride : 

I say, on earth was never seen 
_So sweet a land beside.” 


** Blood and wounds, sir! mind the 
tay-kettle !—’tis overboard, by the holy 
poker!—divil another we'll get in the 
Bob, I'll engage.” 

This direful interruption to my pe- 
culiar train of thought, was caused by 
my servant, and it drew my attention 
to the fact, that, in a moment of ab- 
straction, | had contrived to push this 
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most useful article over the boat’s gun- 
wale into the water. It setiled quietly 
down, filled, and disappeared, despite 
Morgan Finnegan’s energetic exertions 
with the boat-hook, to rescue it from 
a watery grave. 

“ Confound the kettle!” said I, and 
continued my poetry :— 


** And when upon the sea-girt strand,—” 


“ Faith then, sir, I’m the boy that'll 
catch a ballyhoolying from Mrs. Tall- 
boys, for losing that same,” said Mor- 
gan. 


“ It cannot be helped now,” said I. 


** And when I kiss, upon her strand, 
A parting cup of wine, 
And wring fond friendship’s warm right 
hand, 
Then launch upon the brine ;—” 


“ Oh, by Dad! that bates Bannaher,” 
exclaimed Morgan, again interrupting 
my muse; “ first he pitches Mrs. Tall- 
boys’s tay-kettle overboard as aisey as 
if the Bob was a tinker’s shop; and 
next he'll rowl the firkin of butter after 
it, as if Mallow Lane itself was going 
to keep us company in the salt say. | 
axe your pardon, sir, but ’twas Mrs. 
Tallboys herself, a’most put me upon 
my Bible oath to heed the keg of corned 
butter, and may-be, unknown to your- 
self, you'll give it a hoise after the tay- 
kettle that’s snug at the bottom of Loch 
Mahon.” 

* Confound 
pester me. 


the butter ! — don't 


** And wring fond friendship’s warm right 
hand, 
Then launch upon the brine ; 
I sigh to think, that never more 
My wandering steps may view 
My pleasant friend, my father’s shore, 
Or Bessie’s eye of blue.” 


Morgan had become poetical by the 
time I had completed this stanza, and 
sung Colleen dhas croothin a mo. 
“¢ Oh, then, sir,” said he, * ’tis long till 
T’ll see ‘the pretty girl milking her 
cow,’ or any thing else of owld Ireland 
—long life to her, for a beautiful 
place!” 

“ True, Morgan, true.” 


** The proud oak decks the stately hills, 
The shamrock gems the sod, 

And brightly sparkling leap the rills 
Where my young feet have trod.” 


“ And here’s Passage itself,” said 
Morgan to one of the boatmen ; “ ‘tis 
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a nate lump of a small town enough : 
and what is the name of the place there 
forenent it, beyant across the river there, 
where the pigs, the crathers, are striving 
to walk into the shebeen house ?” 

«“That’s Carrigaloe on the other 
side,” replied our Palinurus. 


« And now, to dare the foaming sea, 
I leave the silver tide 
Of thy fair waters, lovely Lee, 


And , 


“ Carrigaloe on the other side,” 
said Morgan, filling up my fourth 
line. 

** Yes, indeed,” returned the boat- 
man, “ the people will be always saying 
Passage is on one side of the river ; and, 
by course, Carrigaloe must be on the 
other; so, you see, its name, by course, 
is * Carrigaloe on the other side ;’ and 
beyant there, to the right, is Monks- 
town ; and beyantagin, is Ballybricken, 
one Mr, Connor’s; and to our left, here, 
is White Point; and here’s Hawlbow- 
line Island; and now, we’re round the 
point, there’s Cove Harbour before you; 
and there’s the Bob.” 

My poetry was, as it were, birth- 
strangled, as, enthroned on the firkin of 
butter which Morgan never lost to 
view, alongside the Bob I came; and 
aunidst the many and complicated voices 
of the sheep, pigs, hens, ducks, turkeys, 
and geese,—all in blissful ignorance 
of the amphibious life they were about to 
lead, or the death they were destined 
to die—I gave the commander of the 
brig to understand, that we were to 
keep him company across the Atlantic. 

“Glad to see you, sir, glad to see 
you,” cried the skipper, an old hard- 
aweather, frosty-complexioned, black- 
browned North Shieldsman, with a 
head like a bullet, neck like a bull’s, 
back like a table, breast like a bowling- 
green, and voice like a something be- 
tween the roar of a young lion and 
the blowing of a whale; “ here, sir, 
lay hold the side-rope— sway yourself 
up—that’s your sort—tip us your 
flipper, sir, if I may be so bold— 
welcome on board the Bob. Mr. 
Chesstree, have the people break- 
fasted ?”” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the person 
addressed, who was the mate, a well- 
built, tall young man, with a blue eye 
and fair hair. 

“Turn the hands up, then—whip 
on the main-yard and hoist in the sod- 
gers’ prog; mind the hen-coops a’int 
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stove: shove the pigs under the fok’sle, 
and stow the sheep in the long-boat, 
and then see all clear to heave short ; 
let a couple of hands stopper the best 
bower before you unbit, but don’t clap- 
to the nippers nor ship capstern-bars, 
till we get the red jackets on board, 
to heave round. Mr. A—a—” 

“* My nameis Of Donoghue, captain.” 

“¢ And mine is Peter Caboose: will 
you freshen your nip? what shall it be, 
Jamaica, Nantz, or Batavia? —have 
’em all—or will you sluice your throat 
with some of the native ?” 

“ Thank you, no; I am scarce up 
to a dram so early: but I could relish 
something solid, as the river air has 
given me an appetite.” 

* Well, as you like, Mr. Dunhoo :— 
is that a foreigueering name of yours, 
sir? —sounds as if it came from up the 
Baltic.” 

“ O'Donoghue, captain — Irish — 
Milesian — old —a very old family, 
lords of the land thousands of years 
ago, and so forth; only we are not 
quite so grand as when Noah went 
afloat for the first time; never mind 
that, we are all descended from Adam, 
and ‘ what’s in a name?’ as Shakespeare 
says.” 

“T never met the gentleman, Mr. 
Dunhoo, so can’t say I ever heard what 
he says. Split my timbers! if it don’t 
sound like Mr. Duncow; excuse my 
jocularity : but I’m a bit peckish my- 
self, and we'll have something to stow 
in our holds in the twinkling of a mar- 
linspike. Boy Bill, ahoy !” 

** Hilloa!” responded a voice from 
some dark den in the neighbourhood. 

“ Knock off work below,’ cried the 
captain; “cuta junk from the buttock 
of beef hanging over the taffrail, stick 
a skiver through it, with lots of onions, 
clap it before the galley fire, and bear 
a hand aft when ’tis broiled to a turn; 
come, rouce out, you idle young whelp, 
and let’s have the steak in no time.” 

“ Ay, ay, sit.” 

*€ Don’t you think, captain, we might 
have a cup of tea ?”’ asked I. 

* As to the tea, I aint quite so cer- 
tain; but what say you to a dish of 
cocoa ?—delicate stuff, eh? and, boy 
Bill !” 

* Tlilloa!”’ 

“¢ Say sir to your superiors, you son 
ofa gurnet; mend your manners before 
the sodgers, or I'll treat your stern 
sheets to the slack of the jib halyards 
the first time l’ve nothing else to do, 
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just to polish you up a bit:—make 
some cocoa at the same time; and see 
that you put a good clawful into the 
pot while you are about it—come, 
look sharp.” 

“< Ay, ay, sit.” 

“ Now then, Mr. I-don’t-know-who, 
will you tell me who we are to have in 
the brig besides yourself, for we don’t 
know yet what we are about almost, 
because d’ye see, though we are fitted 
foreign with a full hold, and all ready 
for sea, we have no bill of lading, [ 
may say, as yet; and only learnt yes- 
terday that we were going to America.” 

I handed him a return of the detach- 
ment. 

“ Two ladies and six children ; well, 
I’m never in luck!” he exclaimed, 
striking his clenched hand on the table 
in the great cabin, as the confined 
place where we had descended into 
was termed by courtesy. “I never 
am in luck —I hate women in my craft 
worse than sprung spars in foul weather ; 
and, last time I went foreign —’twas to 
Jamaica—I’m blest if I had’n’tas many 
as five sodger officers’ wives, besides 
nine children, all jammed like Jackson 
up in this cabin: you never in your 
life heard such a regular sheave-o as 
they kicked up; and a rare rumpus 


twas whenever it blew hard enough 


to lift a lady’s curl. The first week, 
while sea-sick, they were as loving as 
young guinea-pigs, and did nothing 
but abuse both me and the brig, 
which was’n’t a bit genteel ; but for 
the next fortnight, when their health 
was returned, and they hawled their 
feeding tacks aboard, they turned to 
clapperclawing each other, with a will, 
and wanted their husbands to turn up 
and fight it out about their nonsense ; 
that was fun enough : then after that, they 
settled that neither should talk to the 
other at all; but, if they did not ¢o, 
they talked at each other fast enough, 
for you see, women never do belay 
their jaw —’tis not their nature, I sup- 
pose; and I heard every word in my 
little state-room there, through the 
bulk-head ; by jingo! I was forced to 
go for’ard out of the noise, chock into 
the eyes of her, to work my day’s 
reckoning, for, d’ye see, their rowalways 
made me feel so sleepy, I could’n’t pick 
outa logarithm, nor tot up a sum, nor 
work a traverse, nor nothing; oh, I 
was pleased when we made Port Royal, 
and rigged the whip to hoist them 
over the side. I’ve no doubt Yellow 
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Jack has yaffled most of the women 
aud the biggest part of the children by 
this time; Yellow Jack is a taut hand 
—that’s the name given to the yellow 
fever, Mr. Dunhoo. I'd bet a jo he 
has clapped a fair lot of them under 
hatches at the Palisades, to feed the 
land crabs. I can carry on, blow high 
blow low, with bachelors, till all’s blue; 
but I hate women at sea—’tis not a na- 
tural place for them atall. Now, sir, 
what are these female craft like? I 
won't tell again,—honour bright on 
board —all under the rose with Peter 
‘aboose, as I’m a man.” 

“ Well, captain, I'll tell you fairly; 
but mind, in perfect confidence, you 
know.” 

“ Fixed as a bowline-knot by the 
hand of a seaman.” 

“Then, there is Mrs. Gollop, the 
senior captain’s wife, a good-natured, 
spoilt, innocent, giggling girl of sixteen, 
fresh from a boarding-school at Water- 
ford, just married to Gollop, who is 
three times her age, and whom she 
hourly torments as in duty bound; 
and the other is Mrs. Tallboys, as tall 
as a May-pole, as thin as a whistle, as 
plain as a pike-staff, and as proud as 
Lucifer: she keeps her husband in rare 
order, and whips each of her children, 
who can bear it, nine times a-day: our 
fellows call her the drum-major; she 
was senior lady in the regiment till 
superseded by Mrs. Gollop; and she 
hates having to play No. 2 to Mrs. 
Gollop’s No. 1. We shall have a row 
between them before we leave the har- 
bour.” 

“A precious she quarter-bill for 
a craft of this size; well, all’s one for 
that—here comes the broil and the 
coe: boy Bill, overhaul the lower star- 
board locker, and hand us the soft tack 
and butter that came aboard last night, 
— pay away at the beef, Mr. Dunhoo, 
while I bale out the cocoa—and, boy 
Bill, tell Mr. Chesstree, I’d thank him 
to let the brig take care of herself for 
a spell, and step this way. Charley 
Chesstree is my nephew, sir, as good 
a lad as ever broke biscuit; and, talk 
of an old family—I’ll bet a quarter 
cask of Batavia, yours is’n’t half so old 
as his; bless you! his grandfather, Joe 
Chesstree, of Deal, is nigh a hundred, 
his grandmother is past ninety, and his 
father, that’s Bill Chesstree, boatswain 
of Deptford dock-yard, whe married 
my sister Betsy, is almost seventy — 
hard as a hawser, and sound as a trout.” 
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Enter Chesstree, with a sea bow. 

“ Come, Charley, bring yourself to 
an anchor,” cried the skipper, “ and 
bear a hand, or we'll polish off the prog 
before you can say Jack Robinson; as 
tis, you must turn to with a will, and 
bring up your lee way with a wet sail.” 

“Hand over hand, Captain Ca- 
boose,” answered Chesstree. 

“ Any of the broil, sir?” asked I. 

“ A small portion, please sir, and 
thankee too,’”’ answered Chesstree; “ I 
do suppose we shall have them sodgers 
alongside by seven bells, captain, shan’t 
we?” 

“ Belay your jaw, Charley, and eat 
your breakfast,” said the skipper; “ I 
reckon you should know by this time, 
that none but fools and fiddlers talk at 
meal times.” 

“ [—T don’t know,” stammered the 
mate. 

“ Ay, there ‘tis, don’t know’— 
well, I say, blessed are the ignorant, 
for they know nothing.” 

A voice down the hatchway roared— 
“ Five boats full of sodgers, rounding 
White Point, sir!” 

“ Shall I jump on deck and see all 
clear for getting them aboard, sir?” 
asked Chesstree. 

“ Sit still and finish your feed, you 
swab; I'll go myself,” answered the 
uncle, leaving the cabin. 

“T am afraid your uncle is some- 
what harsh with you,” said I, breaking 
an awkward silence of a few minutes. 

“ He is as good a hearted man as 
ever stepped a deck, sir,” answered the 
mate with a sigh, though he still kept 
his knife and fork moving; “ and I re- 
spect him as such: he loves my mother, 
too, better than any thing in the world, 
and many a kind act he has done by 
me; nevertheless, I wish he would 
remember that I am no longer his 
apprentice, but a man who can steer 
his own course and keep his own 
reckoning, without any one’s assist- 
ance.” 

“ Mr. Chesstree!” shouted the cap- 
tain from above. 

“ Here they come, at last,” he said, 
looking over the brig’s stern, as we 
came on deck; “ the headmost boats 
are stretching out for the Annabella, 
the next are away to the Lyndamira, and 
those astern are for us; there are the 
petticoat craft with the brats —the d—l 
keelhawl’em! Whip onthe main-yard, 
Mr. Chesstree, stand by the fall to lower 
away handsomely, and heave with a 
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will when the women are shipped in 
the chair: I’d have a slippery hitch on 
the fastenings, if I durst — boat ahoy !” 

“ Hilloa!” 

*¢ Bound for us?” 

“ Ay, ay!” 

* Steady with you, then, when you 
come alongside: let the ladies sit fast 
till the sodgers are out; hand us your 
muskets first; now, jump up—one at 
a time, my lads—no hurry—that’s 
your sort; Mr. Chesstree, jump into 
the boat now the sodgers are shipped, 
stow the ladies in the chair, and sing 
out to hoist away when all’s ready. 

Following the judicious directions of 
the experienced seaman, the troops 
handed their firelocks to the brig’s 
crew, and then, one by one, safely and 
regularly gained the deck. Next came 
the ladies’ turn to ascend, under the 
immediate management of Chesstree. 
The chair, which was the inside of a 
cask, cut into a convenient shape, 
hanging up and down in the length of 
the staves, and firmly attached to the 
whip or pulley, pendant from the main- 
yard by four cords, which, passing un- 
der the bottom heading of the cask and 
meeting at the top, were worked into 
an eyelet-hole, in which the hook of 
the lower tackle-block was fixed, 
seemed a mode of transit sufficiently 
secure for the weightiest of Eve’s 
daughters. But the lightest are nerv- 
ous at times; and so it was in this 
instance. 

“ Now, ma’am, if you please,” said 
Chesstree. 

“« Mrs. Gollop, I presume you mean 
to take your station, ma’am, according 
to your rank,” said Mrs. Tallboys. 

“ He—he—he!” tittered Captain 
Gollop’s lady; ‘‘’pon my word and 
honour, I’m a’most afeared—’pon my 
honour, ’tis very high; Gollop, love, 
may-be the cord would crack, and I’d 
be hurted.” 

“ Safe as a church, ma’am,” said 
Chesstree; “I have seen to all the 
fitting myself, and I’ll warrant it strong 
enough to hoist in St. Paul’s with the 
Monument at the end of it.” 

“ He—he! ’pon my honour, I’m 
terribly afeared ; Gollop, love, shall I 
venture ?” 

“ Bear a hand, Chesstree, and break 
bulk at once; the signal for weighing 
is already flying from the Annabella,” 
roared Caboose. 

Chesstree took the lady’s hand, and 
the lady took her seat, while he rolled 
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her prettily rounded form in an old 
union-jack, that covered the chair. 
She shot a look out of the corner 
of her mirthful black eye, right into 
the centre of his equally mirthful 
blue one, which, however, was no fun 
to “ Gollop love,” who was as jealous 
as Othello; and “all ready” from the 
boat, being answered by “ sway away” 
from Caboose, up soared Mrs. Gollop, 
while Chesstree jumped up the brig’s 
side to receive her on deck, to the 
evident delight of his uncle, who grin- 
ned like a baboon fingering hot chest- 
nuts, when he saw how agreeably his 
nephew was employed with the pas- 
senger. Mrs. Tallboys was stowed in 
the chair by her husband ; her children 
were waited upon by the same ; and so 
all arrived safe on the deck of the Bob. 

“ Gollop, love, where are our cham- 
bers?” asked Mrs. G. 

“ This way, ma’am, if you please,” 
said Chesstree, leading her to the com- 
panion ladder, followed by Mrs. Tall- 
boys and the brace of husbands; “ here, 
ma’am, lay hold of the rope at the 
stanchion-head ; turn round —give me 
your hand, ma’am, for the place looks 
darkish at first, but there is no danger 
—mind the steps of the ladder —now 
turn to starboard, and this is the cabin.” 

“ What a funny place: and Gollop, 
love, where are the gentlemen to be ?” 


** You'll be all stowed here, ma’am,” 


Chesstree answered for Gollop love. 

“ All!” exclaimed Mrs. Gollop. 

“ All!” screamed Mrs. Tallboys. 

“ All,” answered Chesstree; ** offi- 
cers, children, and all: there is accom- 
modation for four in the standing 
births, two on each side ; 
can swing in cots or hammocks com- 
fortably enough—three athaw’t-ships, 
and the rest fore and aft.” 

“ Swing a cot—he —he—’pon my 
sng there is not room to swing a 

; Gollop, love, ah now, tell them 
ca yee us another chamber,” said Mrs, 
Gollop. 

“As commanding the troops on 
board, sir,” said Gollop, “I presume 
that Iam entitled to a separate cabin 
for myself; sand I insist upon being 
shewn one.’ 

“ ?Pon esate Gollop, that's 
a dear.” 

“The captain’s state-room is the 
only other cabin in the brig,” said 
Chesstree. 

“Then TI will have it, sir,” cried 
Gollop; “ and you may tell this cap- 
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tain of yours, that I shall order his 
furniture to be moved out forthwith.” 

“ On deck there, Captain Caboose!” 
called Chesstree, going from the cabin 
door to the foot of the companion lad- 
der; “ the sodger officers are throwing 
the brig overboard,” continued he to 
his chief, as the latter descended, “ and 
they want to play turn- “up -jack with all 
the traps in your cabin.’ 

“ What about?” asked the skipper. 

“ Why, this gentleman orders your 
furniture out, and says you must give 
him up the state-room.” 

“ I'll see him jolly well keelhawled 
first,” growled Caboose in an under 
tone, as he entered the cabin. ‘ Your 
servant, ladies and gentlemen : —jump 
on deck, Charley, and send the hands 
aloft to shake out the topsails, d’ye 
see ; and when you have hoisted the 
jib, port the helm, to cast her head to 
the southward, and sheet home—ladies, 
your servant — hope we shall be com- 
fortable by and by—the Bob is a 
pretty craft, though I say it that should- 
‘n't; she is a snugger boat in a sea 
than either the Annabella or Lynda- 
mira, if she is not so big.” 

* Pray sir, are we all, officers, ladies, 
and children, to be crammed into this 
hole, for sleeping, dressing, and eat- 
ing?” asked Gollop. 

“ Every man Jack of ye, sir,” an- 
swered Caboose. 

* So dark and nasty,” 
Gollop. 

“So small and low,” 
Tallboys. 

“’Pon my honour, I sha’n’t be able 
to see to dress,” said Mrs. Gollop, 
setting a bow of her bonnet. 

* My children will be suffocated,” 
said Mrs. Tallboys 

“ Gollop, love, I wish we were back 
in the county Waterford,’ cried one 
helpmate. 

“ Tallboys, I wish I was on shore 
with the baby,” cried the other. 

“ Gollop, love, ’pon my honour, I 
positively won’t stay in this nasty ship 
another minute; the smell of onions 
has made me sick already.” 

“ Tallboys, I’m off—I leave you— 
that’s flat: hold your tongue, Jacky — 
don’t ery, Molly — Hermione, I'll box 
your ears—hushaby, baby -dear—Tall- 
boys, human nature cannot stand this 
— Philip, blow your nose, sir, and do 
take your fingers out of your mouth — 
Tallboys, my determination is resolved 
upon; I will go on shore at once,” 


said Mrs, 


cried Mrs, 
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“’Pon my word and honour, Mrs. 
Tallboys, I'll go with you,” exclaimed 
the other lady ; *‘ this nasty place is not 
fit for a pigsty ; and Gollop, love, you 
shall come too: now, do tell the tall 
gentleman with blue eyes, to get the 
tub ready to put us into the boat.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” said Gollop ; 
“here we are, and here we must stay: 
but I tell you, Captain Caboose, that 
1 will report the infamous state of your 
infernal ship to the Horse Guards.” 

“[ don’t care—that,” answered 
Caboose, snapping his fingers. 

“ Ah, sure reporting wo’n't do me 
any good now, Gollop, love,” whim- 
pered Mrs. G.; “and tis cruel to take 
me away to America in such a nasty 
hole, and me, may-be, in the family 
way, too; "pon my honour, I'll com- 
plain you to my Pa and my Ma, you 
cruel man.” 

“ Tallboys!” exclaimed Mrs. Tall- 
boys, looking like Mrs. Siddons— 
“'Tallboys, I most solemnly assure you, 
that I will not submit to be borne 
across the ocean in this summary man- 
ner. I know what is due to myself 
and to my children, whatever you may 
do; and, sir, I hereby take upon my- 
self to demand an order on your agent 
for the sum of twenty pounds sterling, 
to support them and me, until time 
will permit you to make a remittance 
from the other side of the Atlantic: 
Sebastiana and the baby, who require 
the tender care of a mother, will re- 
main with me ; [lermione, Jack, Molly, 
and Philip, can rough it with you.” 

“And, ’pon my word and honour, 
I'll go home to Waterford out of this,” 
cried Mrs. Gollop; “ and I'll tell my 
brother Nick, and Dan Hennegan who 
proposed for me when you did; and 
I'd have had him too, only Dan was a 
Papist; and I wish I had now—’pon 
my honour, I do.” 

“T wish to heavens you had!” 
wared Gollop, in a rage; * or that I 
had not been such an old fool as to 
be trapped into marrying a baby-face.” 

“Tallboys, I have said it,” said 
Mis. T, to Captain T., who was trying 
to mollify his wife, “ I have said it, 
Tallboys ; and I imagine, by this time, 
that you must be perfectly aware, that 
the sun itselfis more easily driven from 
his prescribed course, than 1 from turn- 
ing to the right hand or to the left, 
when I have traced out the direct line 
of duty for myself and my children, 
which propriety and connubiality com- 
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pel me to adopt: give me the order 
for twenty pounds, and I forthwith, 
go—I go!—that’s flat!” 

“ And, ’pon my honour, I hope my 
brother Nick and Dan Hennegan will 
both call you out, you cruel man; and 
I've heard tell that Dan is the best 
pistol-shot in Munster —and I hope 
he’ll shoot you; and my Pa shall fight 
you too—and me, may-be, in my pre- 
sent state.” 

« Captain Caboose,” cried Chesstree 
down the companion; “ the signal for 
weighing is repeated on board the 
Annabella.” 

The skipper was on deck in an 
instant, and I followed him. 

“* Ay, ay, Charley, there it is,” cried 
Caboose; “ ship the capstern-bars, 
man them with sodgers, and heave 
round. By the Lord Harry, the pet- 
ticoats will eat cod on the banks of 
Newfoundland, yet; they think they 
can cut and run when they please, 
though we shall be under way in five 
minutes. Well, blessed are the igno- 
rant, for they know nothing.” 

“ There is a shore-boat alongside, 
sir,” said Chesstree, “ if the ladies are 
determined to leave us, we can easily 
bundle them into it.” 

* When did it come?” asked the 
captain. 

* Just now, when you were below,” 
answered the mate; “ it brought off a 
serjeant and his wife; and is only 
waiting to take her on shore again, if 
she can’t persuade the sodger officer 
to let her have a passage in the brig— 
fore George, we might make a good 
exchange of the women.” 

“* By jingo!” cried Caboose, “though 
I hate them like Old Nick, I don’t care 
if I take them into blue water, if 
only to serve ’em out for abusing the 
barkie; but if they do mean to leave 
us, they must saw blocks: step for’ard, 
Charley, and see all clear for stowing 
the anchor.” 

The couple alluded to by the mate, 
were Serjeant Smith and his wife; and 
it was clear that the bitterness of an 
evil hour was upon them. She was 
leaning against the break of the fore- 
castle, with her face buried in her 
hands; and, though enveloped in a 
capacious cloak, the convulsive heav- 
ings of her form were distinctly visible, 
even from the after-part of the vessel, 
where I was standing. Her husband 
stood within a yard of her, his hands 
folded across his chest, his eye wide 
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open, fixed, yet seeing nothing; and 
his fine athletic figure drawn up to its 
full height, but rigid as a marble pillar. 
I called to him and asked what was 
wrong. 

In a few words, spoken in that de- 
liberate mauner, with each syllable 
dropping distinctly and slowly from the 
mouth, which indicates, besides the 
concentration of feeling, a conviction 
that the smallest cession to grief will 
break down the barriers of apparent 
stoicism, and permit the flood of mental 
anguish to overwhelm the stern bearing 
of the man, he told me that luck was 
against him when the lots had been 
drawn, which determined who of the 
soldier's wives were to accompany their 
husbands, and his was to be left behind. 

There was nothing to be done; he 
had tried his chance, and fortune was 
adverse: and it was but poor conso- 
lation telling him that it was hard ; 
that we were sorry; that it could not 
be helped ; that we hoped there would 
be an early opportunity of her re- 
joining him. He touched his cap, and 
went back to his wife, as Mrs Gollop 
and Mrs. Tallboys, respectively fol- 
lowed by their husbands, all in high 
discord, came upon deck. 

* *Pon my word and honour! you’re 
a brute, so you are!” said Mrs. Gollop 
to Gollop love; “ here’s usage, and 
here’s treatment, after all said and done, 
and promising me to live in a nice, 
genteel place, with the band playing, 
and the officers marching about; and, 
upon my word and honour! I never 
set eyes upon a ha’p’orth but the bar- 
rack-pump, and the men pipeclaying 
their small-clothes, and the little drum- 
boys practising under my window, and 
now to go to make me stay in a nasty 
ship,'and me, may-be, inthe family-way, 
too; "pon my honour and word ! I wish 
I had gone to be buried instead of 
being married in Kilbloodyoen church, 
when I ran away with you from Mrs, 
Reddymideasy’s boarding-school.” 

* | wish to heavens you had!” an- 
swered Gollop love; “ but here I have 
you for my sins, aud here you shall 
stay.” 

* Tallboys, I am as firmly fixed as a 
rock,” said Mrs. T.; “ I stipulated, as 
you must well remember, when you 
and I were joined in holy wedlock, that 
in case any point should arise between 
us, requiring due thought and action, 
my better judgment should decide ; 
tell me, Tallboys, can you deny it?” 
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“ My angel—my dear Mrs. T.,” 
cried Tallboys ; “ my—my dear Mrs, 
T., how—how can you imagine —the 
money —twenty pounds, Mrs. T.; [| 
have—I have not twenty pence, my 
angel ; and the children — the children, 
my dear Mrs. T. You know that the 
chief pleasure—ay—the chief— the 
very chiefest pleasure I have in life, is 
to do—to do what you wish; but the 
children,—Hermione—Jack—Molly— 
Phil—” 

* You cannot deny it, Tallboys,” 
said the lady; “ and now comes the 
crisis, in which my better judgment 
must be exercised for the benefit of 
both. Molly, Phil, Jack, and Her. 
mione, will remain on board this vessel 
under your care, while Sebastiana and 
the baby go with me—that’s fiat. [ 
shall immediately order the boxes to be 
opened, and subtract those articles 
which I consider to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to our individual comfort; 
Tallboys, I insist that your servaut im- 
mediately uncords them.” 

“ My angel,” cried her husband; 
“dear Mrs. T., only consider—our 
messing on board — the children —four 
children for me to look after —sea- 
stock laid in—cooking utensils, and 
all that sort of thing, my angel!” 

* Tallboys, [ am more fixed than the 
fixed stars; and I mean to take on 
shore only a small share of the eatables 
which are paid for—say a couple of 
hams, and three dozen of porter; and 
of the utensils, I only want two of the 
children’s beds, and my own tea-kettle, 
which I have entrusted to Mr. O’Do- 
noghue’s servant.” 

Morgan heard this, looked at me, 
and exclaimed “ Allalu!” 

Here Caboose’s rough bass chimed 
in. 

“ Aloft there— let fall —home with 
the topsail-sheets, and hoist away— 
away there, sodgers—man the capstern- 
bars, and heave in.” 

These sounds, however unintelligible 
they might have been to us, soon pro- 
duced a great visible effect. The top- 
sails, released from their folds, fell in 
graceful festoons; their lower corners 
were stretched to the extremities of the 
yards below them ; and the upper ones 
being hoisted away, the full volumes of 
the canvas were expanded to the breeze, 
which had gradually increased since 
the morning; while some fifty soldiers, 
with their shoulders to the capstern- 
bars, hove up the anchor. 
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“ Upand down!” shouted Chesstree, 
who was watching the cable over the 
brig’s bows. 

“ Stretch along the larboard fore- 
braces, and hawl in,” bellowed Ca- 
boose ; ** fo’k’sel, there — hoist the fore- 
topmast staysail, and keep the sheet to 
windward to help her—hurra! my 
sons, with the bars—stamp him up 
with a will—heave and away —heave 
cheerly —hurra !” 

An instant afterwards the strain on 
the capstern increased, as the anchor 
was firmly bedded in the ground; the 
men finding a corresponding resistance, 
bent their whole strength to the bars — 
the ash creaked—one “ hurra!” from 
Caboose, and the anchor was wrenched 
from its holding. 

“ We're away!” shouted Chesstree. 

“ Meet her with helm,” cried Ca- 
boose; “* steady now—keep her so;” 
and the brig, abandoned to the influence 
of the wind, glided over the water; but 
so smoothly, that half those on board, 
unaccustomed to nautical affairs, and 
who did not perceive the receding ob- 
jects, still thought we were at ancher. 

Merrily round went the capstern, 
now that the strain was reduced to the 
mere weight of the anchor upon the 
cable. 

“ Anchor’s a-peak !” cried Chesstree. 

“ Out bars !”’ cried Caboose ; “* hook 
the cat, and pass the stoppers— hook 
and bouce to the stock — belay the fish, 
and hawl in the a pass 
your shank-painters — slack away cat 
and fish—now hawl taut and belay. 
Please, ma’am, stow your piccaninnies 
below out of the way while we’re work- 
ing the brig, or some of ’em will 
chance to lose the number of their 
mess.” 

Mrs. Tallboys, to whom the latter 
words were addressed, little heeded the 
skipper, but, with her head buried in a 
trank, pursued her work of separation 
among her children’s clothes. 

“ Anchor stowed!” shouted Chess- 
tree. 

“ Very good!” returned Caboose ; 
“then, pass every mother’s son over the 
side who has got no business aboard.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” cried Chesstree ; 
“come, rouce out, all you that are to 
go on shore,” cried Chesstree; ** bundle 
yourselves into the boat alongside. 
Now, missis,” addressing Mrs. Smith ; 
“you must bear a hand, and leave us; 
the brig is under way, and will be out 
of the harbour’s mouth in no time.” 
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“ For the love of mercy, let me go 
with you!” exclaimed the wretched 
woman. 

“It’s not in my power, you see,” 
answered Chesstree; ‘‘ we must obey 
orders, though we break owners; and it 
is not our fault, though a blazing shame, 
that every soldier is not allowed to take 
his wife with him if he likes it; but, my 
good woman, step aft at once, and 
ask your own officer; look sharp!” 

She gathered her cloak about her, 
staggered along the deck, and, wishing 
to enlist the interest of her own sex first 
in the cause, she implored Mrs. Tall- 
boys to intercede for her being permitted 
to remain on board, in terms that would 
have softened any one a whit less selfish 
than this lady. But, with her head 
and shoulders buried in a huge trunk, 
like the hunted ostrich in a bush, Mrs. 
T. attended to nothing —thought of 
nothing, except her children’s clothes. 
She then turned to Gollop, who was 
undergoing the upbraidings of his 
better half, and threw herself at his 
feet. 

“ Eh! he! what? what is all this 
about?” exclaimed he; “ you have no 
business on board, Mrs. Smith; what 
do you want with me?” 

* Only let me go with my husband, 
sir!” she convulsively cried, at the 
same time clasping his knees, while 
back from her face streamed her long 
black hair, as her bonnet came untied, 
exposing her beautiful countenance 
bathed in tears. 

“‘ Impossible!” replied Gollop, in 
no temper to grant any body any thing ; 
“ impossible! Mrs. Smith; what with 
the folly of some wishing to go, and the 
nonsense of others wanting to stay be- 
hind, the commanding-officer has a 
pretty time of it with the women. Im- 
possible, I say, Mrs. Smith; there is no 
accommodation for you on board.” 

* Only let me go with my husband, 
and I care not for accommodation, sir ; 
I will live in the darkest corner or 
worst nook in the vessel; I will lay on 
the wet board; I want neither fire nor 
food, care nor comfort; or I will be 
your servant, and slave for you while 
there is flesh on these fingers.” 

“ Ah, now, Mrs. Smith, ’pon my 
word and honour! you would not ask 
that cruel man for any thing in the 
world if you only knew his roguery as 
well as I do,” cried Mrs. Gollop. 

Not naturally gifted with a benevo- 
lent disposition, exceedingly annoyed at 
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his young wife’s folly, smarting, too, 
under her vindictive reproaches, and 
more particularly irritated at the public 
exhibition he afforded, the indignant 
commanding-officer was turning his 
back alike upon suppliant and up- 
braider, when the former clung to him, 


and actually kissed his feet. But the 
heart of Gollop was hardened to the 
hardness of the nether millstone. 

“ You have had your answer,” he 
sternly replied; ‘‘ I say it is impos- 
sible! you have had your fair chance 
like others, and I will not break through 
the king’s regulations on any one’s ac- 
count.” 

* Oh, say not so!” she cried ; and 
the words, which were before only 
gasped out, as her bosom heaved with 
convulsive sobbing, now came forth 
with all the energetic eloquence of 
which women are so much more capable 
than men. “ For the love of heaven, 
cast me not out on the wide world; 
you know not, nor cannot know what | 
have given up, nor those J have left, nor 
what I have gone through; no, man 
cannot tell nor imagine the extent of 
want, penury, or wretchedness a woman 
can undergo in her love; and I will 
bear all again, were the wo a hundred- 
fold greater, if you do not separate me 
from my husband. If you have the 
heart of a man —the feelings ofa man — 
if you remember the mother that bore 
you — if you would have the prayers of 
one who never yet wished wrong to 
mortal being — if you believe in a mer- 
ciful God, who sheweth mercy most to 
the merciful, thrust me not away. I 
have flung aside home, and friends, and 
wealth, and station; and he has for- 
feited birthright, and land, and name; 
and — Father of Heavens !—this is the 
end at last!” 

** A word with you, by your leave,” 
said Caboose, who witnessed what 
passed, taking Gollop to the taffrail ; 
*« I’m a blunt piece of stuff, d’ye see, 
captain, and think few words are best ; 
so, if you will let this poor woman just 
stay quietly in the brig, I’m a Dutch- 
man if I don’t let you and your wife 
pig together in my cabin till we make 
the St. Lawrence. And, hark’ee, if a 
rumpus is made about it, we can cook 
up a story that we were well away before 
we found out she was in the barkie.” 

“ And I am to tell a lie, sir!” ex- 
claimed the wrathful Gollop ; “ I would 
have you to know that I will abide by 
his majesty’s regulations in spite of the 
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bribe you offer me in your paltry cabin, 
for me and my wife to ‘ pig together 
in!” 

“So you won't let this unfortunate 
woman stop on board?” 

“It is not in my power,” replied 
Gollop; “ and, sir, I will neither be 
bribed nor bullied into a neglect of 
duty. I order you to have her removed 
from your ship ; and now, Mr. Caboose, 
keep the woman on board at your 
peril!” 

* Humph! the Bob is a brig, and 
not a ship, therefore, your order won't 
hold wind by no means; but, blessed 
are the ignorant, for they know no- 
thing !” said Caboose : “‘ and, d’ye see, 
Captain Gollop, no blue-jacket will lay 
his flipper on her shoulder—’tisn’t their 
nature; so, if over the side she must 
trundle, why, your red-coated beggars 
may do it themselves, that’s all.” 

Disdaining to hold further parlance 
with a person whom he considered im- 
measurably beneath him, and who, in 
turn, treated him with infinite contempt, 
Captain Gollop faced to the right- 
about, as Caboose came round on his 
heel to the left, and both advanced to 
the foot of the mainmast, where poor 
Mrs. Smith was imploring Mrs. Gollop 
to intercede with her husband in her 
behalf. At the same instant, Mrs. Tall- 
boys, becoming conscious, from the in- 
creasing motion of the vessel, which 
now met the sea-swell setting into the 
bay from the harbour’s mouth, that her 
voyage to America had actually com- 
menced, sprang from the trunk in which 
she had been half-buried, glanced her 
eye round to confirm her fears, and 
called on her spouse. 

“ Tallboys—Tallboys, I say, where's 
Tallboys; call Captain Tallboys; stop 
the ship! stop the ship immediately ! 
I insist upon having the ship stopped ; 
I won't go to America, that’s flat. 
Tallboys—I say, Tallboys.” 

She might as well have called spirits 
from the vasty deep just then ; Tallboys 
had vanished into the cabin. 

“ Well, I’m sure, ‘tis the cruellest 
thing in life,” cried the other lady; 
"pon my word and honour! I wish 
you were tucked up by the neck now 
this minute at Gallows Green, near my 
pa’s house, you nasty man; and deed 
and indeed, Mrs. Smith, you might as 
well ask the mercy you are wanting of 
a pump-handle, as of him. But only 
let me once whisper a word of his 
goings-on to Dan Hennegan, my old 
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sweetheart, and we'll see what Dan 
will do.” 

Mrs. Smith would have essayed a 
last effort to move Gollop, but the 
words seemed to hang in her jaws with- 
out being able to pass her lips. She 
grew pale as a snow-drift—her eyes 
closed — she tottered towards the foot 
of the mainmast, and would have fallen 
upon the deck had I not caught her. 
Gollop, too, completely blinded by 
anger to perceive her actual condition, 
and too exasperated to accede, even had 
he been fully conscious of the extremity 
of her misery —indeed her remaining 
on board might have cost him his com- 
mission—peremptorily ordered a couple 
of our men to remove her into the boat. 
Smith, whose intense gaze had been 
rivetted on his wife, leaped forward ; 
but his foot, catching in a coil of rope, 
he fell with his head against the comb- 
ings of the main hatchway, and lay for 
aninstant. To save her from the rough 
handling of the soldiers, who were about 
to execute Gollop’s orders, and both 
from the further bitterness of a parting 
scene, I took advantage of that instant 
to carry her to the gangway. There, 
with my right arm round her waist, 
while I clung by the side-rope with my 
left hand, I lowered her, fainting, from 
the brig into the boat. But, before I 
could disengage my arm, her eyes 
opened — she saw that she was bereaved 
of all she loved—one wild ringing 
scream —a convulsive shudder —a 
gasp —and my shoulder, on which her 
head rested, was deluged with blood. 
The boatmen laid her down, and, Chess- 
tree casting off the boat’s headfast from 
the brig, the boat dropped instantly 
astern, leaving me hanging by one 
hand to the side-rope, from which po- 
sition it required considerable exertion 
once more to regain a footing on the 
brig’s deck. But, even while dangling 
over the water, I saw that the blow had 
struck home —the broken blood-vessel 
was about to be fatal--the hand of 
death was distinctly closing its grasp on 
this rare specimen of female beauty — 
this devoted vessel of womanly love. 

* * co * 
5 + 5 # 

The first sun that shone upon our 
voyage had sunk into a wild-look- 
ing horizon, and our first night was 
setting in thick and gloomy, when I 
ventured to survey our den below ; and 
a precious sight 1 saw, by the yellow 
light of a tallow dip, flaring and spurt- 
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ing in a horn lantern suspended from 
the ceiling. All were sick and squab- 
bling; Mrs.Gollop in her berth, crying 
in alto; Mrs. Tallboys, half-undressed, 
scolding her husband, thumping her 
bigger children, and hus-a-by-ing her 
baby in soprano; Gollop swearing in 
bravura, and drinking rum between the 
bars; Tallboys counter-tenoring it to 
his wife; and the three other officers 
(whose adventures it is not at present 
my business to narrate), with their 
racking heads buried in their hands, 
sprawling on the table, ever and anon 
rumbling in with a bass. Though the 
sea had not got up much, the pitching 
of the brig had made a confusion worse 
confounded amongst the various ill- 
stowed articles in the cabin. Trunks, 
night-bags, boots, pewter basins, dress- 
ing-cases, and et ceteras of various de- 
scriptions and denominations, seemed 
almost gifted with animation ; and every 
here and there a male or female Tall- 
boys, kicking, plunging, and bellowing, 
to the annoyance of the officers, whose 
heads already appeared to be splitting 
with headach—and the térror of the 
mother, who was too encumbered with 
her infant to render them any assist- 
ance. 

I, never sea-sick in my life, was glad 
to join Caboose on deck. Our convers- 
ation turned upon poor Smith; and 
the fine feelings which our skipper pos- 
sessed by nature, though under so 
rough an exterior, were much excited 
by the account of what appeared to me 
to be Mrs. Smith’s dissolution. 

“ T don’t half-like beginning a voy- 
age with such doings,” he said ; “ to be 
sure, we were under way before the 
accident happened; and the young 
woman died in the boat —if so be she 
is dead —and not in the brig, which 
makes a deal of difference—all on a 
Friday, too; 1 don’t like it.” 

“ What does it signify whether you 
sail on one day or on another?” I asked. 

“ Oh, but it does, though !” 

“ Come, Captain Caboose, you 
should not be so superstitious.” 

* Superstitious! Not a bit supersti- 
tious! only you see, Mr. Dunhoo,” as 
he persisted in calling me; “ you see, 
when a man goes on observing that 
certain things always fall out just the 
same way after other certain things 
happening, he must naturally put that 
and that together, to make up his 
reckoning. Look here now; L know 
the needle always points due north, 
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allowing for variation, though neither 
you nor I can tell why it points north, 
nor why there is any variation, nor why 
the variation is different in different 
places; but so it is, and we steer our 
course accordingly. I ain’t supersti- 
tious if I believe this, though I cannot 
account for it. Well, and if I see the 
craft that sails on a Friday goes to 
Davy’s locker, while she that sails on 
Sunday makes a fair run, I say to 
myself Friday is an unlucky day. I 
don’t call that superstition a bit more 
than I call believing in the compass 
superstition; to be sure, ’tisn’t every 
one sees this, and they that don’t know, 
don’t care; and, certainly, blessed are 
the ignorant, for they know nothing.” 

“ Why should Mrs. Smith’s death 
affect our fortunes ?” 

« A bad business—a bad business ; 
I don’t like to talk about it,” he an- 
swered; “ what happens in a craft 
belongs to a craft, d’ye see; and a 
rotten timber laid in a ship when she 
is building, may cause more mischief 
than a stiff gale or a heavy sea after 
she is launched. Now, a ship, to my 
thinking, is more like a human being 
than just only a few pieces of wood 
and iron put together in a builder’s 
yard: a ship has almost as much life as 
a horse; and when she founders she 
groans, poor thing, like a dying crea- 
ture. Well, you see, sir, if a fellow 
makes a bad start at the beginning ofa 
cruise, he never gets right till ’tis over ; 
therefore, "tis natural that the same 
should happen toa ship; and I don’t 
see why it should not, for my part.” 

I laughed at the captain’s grave 
reasoning, but he thought it no joke. 

 Youare a young man, sir, and Iam 
getting on to be an old one,” he said ; 
** and what may be fun to you is none 
tome. Whocan tell what will happen 
this very night? I was twice cast 
away on a Friday, and I don’t like the 
day at all.” 

T asked him if he apprehended danger 
of any kind, 

“ Danger! No,” he replied; “ and 
if there was, old Peter Caboose is not 
turned driveller ; but the weather is not 
natural at all this evening. We have 
had light airs and occasional squalls 
from the northward, which have come 
up to us almost as hot as a sirocco 
inside the Straits,—a pretty sure sign 
the wind won’t hold in that quarter 
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long; for, though it blows from the 
north, there is southing in the feel of it, 
Then, this long swell is setting in an 
opposite direction towards the land,— 
another sign of a shift of wind; and 
this is an iron-bound coast to feel under 
one’s lee; for, though we might bear 
away for Cork harbour, or bear up for 
Kinsale, Cork harbour* is a blind place 
to hit in the dark, and Kinsale might not 
be so easy to fetch with a sou’-wester.” 

I remarked, that as yet there was no 
wind to signify. 

“ Just the thing I don’t fancy,” he 
answered ; “ for a steady breeze, if ever 
so stiff, never does mischief — you know 
what to do with it; ‘tis different, how- 
ever, when you feel the wind is coming, 
but can’t tell how it will strike you; if 
it takes you aback, down you may go, 
stern foremost, before you have time to 
box her head round one way or the 
other; or if it catches you sideways, as 
I may say, over you are on your beam- 
ends in a jiffey, and nothing will right 
you, but cutting away your masts flush 
with the deck; neither of which is a 
bit pleasant. Ah, sir, landsmen think 
heavy seas and hard gales will make a 
seaman look blue; but they are nothing 
to sudden squalls and lee-shores.” 

** According to the old song, captain, 


‘ A tight-water boat and good sea-room 
give me, 
And ’tis not to a little I'll strike !’” 


‘“¢ Ay, and a true maxim too; but we 
can’t boast of much sea-room here, with 
Roberts’ Head under our lee-quarter, 
Cork Head under our lee-beam, and 
the Old Head of Kinsale under our 
lee-bow ; then, d’ye see yonder, where 
the ragged light streak touches the 
horizon, the sun set as red as blood 
half an hour since; down on the star- 
board-beam there’s a bank of clouds as 
solid as Beachy Head, butrising withal.” 

I asked him if he had generally any 
sure indications of an approaching 
storm. 

““ Why, ye see,” answered Caboose, 
* it takes the best part of a man’s life 
to understand the signs of the weather, 
and a seaman can rather feel it than 
explain it; but the old saying is seldom 
wrong — 


*‘ When tbe rain ’s before the wind, 
*Tis time to take the topsails in ; 
When the wind ’s before the rain, 
You may hoist them up again.’” 


* The light on Roche’s Tower has been placed since then. 
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« Then you may put the first part of 
it in practice now, | suppose,” said I, 
as some large drops of rain plashed upon 
the deck. 

“ Ay, by jingo! Now, sir, as you are 
the only soldier-officer on board who 
has any life in him, will you just keep 
your lads as quiet as possible while we 
are working the brig; too many cooks 
spoil the broth. You man at the helm, 
keep your eye open, will you?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” answered the helms- 
man. 

“ Are you quite prepared ?” I asked. 

“ Catch a weasel asleep!” said 
Caboose; ‘* my mate turned up the 
hands half an hour ago, without mak- 
ing any fuss; they are all snug under 
the weather-bulwarks, ready for any 
thing.” 

He looked long and steadily down 
to leeward. The wind, which hitherto 
had blown faintly from off the land, 
became momentarily less, and soon 
ceased entirely; the sails, which our 
cautious captain had considerably re- 
duced, flapped idly against the masts ; 
and the man at the helm proclaimed 
that the brig had no longer steerage- 
way. There was a suffocating closeness 
in the atmosphere ; suddenly the dark 
mass of cloud appeared to be shivered 
in the centre by a zig-zag flash of light- 
ning, and a single clap of thunder burst 
at the instant over our heads. Still 
there was not a breath of air. I heard 
Caboose murmur, “ I wish that Mrs. 
Smith had never come aboard!” Pre- 
sently a low, long, rumbling sound 
rolled upon our ears, a white riband of 
foam fringed the horizon under the 
cloud, and the uneven edges of the 
streak of light ahead, were curling and 
feathering onwards as if driven by a 
whirlwind. 

“ Tere it comes,” said the captain ; 
“now, Mr. Dunhoo, remember what I 
said about keeping the soldiers in order, 
and recollect, to-day is Friday ; “ then, 
with startling energy, he exclaimed, 
“ Forward, there,” and at once sprung 
one and all of his crew to their work; 
“raise the fore-tack—stand by, to make 
arun with the starboard braces—hard 
up with the helm—man the main clue- 
garnets —let fly topsail sheets, and peak 
hailyards — brail up the driver —clue 
up and clue down.” 

An instant after, the full force of the 
wind struck us on the larboard side, 
and half-buried the other in the sea. 
But Caboose’s seamanship had dis- 
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armed the first fury of the storm; and 
the brig, rising beautifully from her 
prostration, rushed headlong forward in 
the foam of waters. 

“« Tiurra, my sons!” shouted Ca- 
boose; *¢ round in the starboard braces 
with a will—clap the helm a-midships ; 
and see we don’t broach to— how is 
her head ?” 

“ North-and-by-east half-east,” an- 
swered the steersman. 

“ Dead in shore !”” exclaimed Chess- 
tree ; “* if we carry on at this rate, we 
shall be amongst the breakers in a brace 
of shakes.” 

“ By jingo! an hour’s run would do 
it,” said Caboose. 

“¢ Suppose, sir, we bear up for Cork,” 
said Chesstree. 

‘* No, no, Charley,” answered Ca- 
boose, “* I don’t like going back there, 
if we can help it. We'll bring the brig 
to the wind on her starboard-tack, and 
she will lay like a duck in a mill-pond ; 
we have plenty of drift, and if the wea- 
ther gets worse, we have always Cork 
to run for.” 

“* Very well, sir,’ 
tree. 

*€ See all clear to wear ship!” cried 
the captain ; “ ready about for'ard?” 

“ All ready!” replied the mate a 
moment afterwards. 

“ Hard-a-starboard the helm,” cried 
Caboose; and, as the brig’s bow gra- 
dually came up to the wind, “ brace up 
the main yard,” cried he again ; “ bouce 
out the bow-line — brace up foreyard — 
hawl out fore-top-bow-line — set the 
jib—hawl aboard the main-tack.” 

But we had still too much sail set; 
the masts were bending like whips ; 
and, in an instant afterwards, Caboose’s 
speaking-trumpet was applied to his 
mouth; “ for’ard there—stand by to 
furl the fore-course — man the fore 
clue-garnets — ease away the fore-sheet 
—raise the tack —clue up— way aloft 
foretop-men, and furl the sail; now, 
brace back the fore topsail, and belay 
all!” 

This operation performed, the brig 
remained nearly stationary, as the two 
topsails, one full, and the other aback, 
received the wind in different ways, 
and balanced each other. 

“‘ Nothing more can be done for the 
present,” said Caboose to me; “ we 
have good ten miles drift ; and, though 
the sea is getting up, there is but a 
capful of wind to what I thought was 
coming.” 


’ 


answered Chess- 
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* Then, Friday has notdone so much 
mischief after all,” I said. 

“It is not over yet; wait till eight 
bells, sir, and we'll talk more about it.” 

« Sail, ho!” cried the look-out man 
forward. 

“ Where, away ?” 

“ Broad off on the weather-bow.” 

“ T see her,” cried Caboose; “ there 
she is, and not two cables’ length from 
us,” 

My eyes distinguished nothing in the 
darkness which our captain’s more 
practised vision so readily penetrated. 

** Here she comes, bobbling down 
right on our beam —ease her with 
helm — luff —luff all you can, or she 
will be aboard of us — steady — meet 
her now—’tis one of those cursed 
hooker pilot-boats that mind foul wea- 
ther no more than a Norway barnacle.” 

I now made out, amidst the sur- 
rounding gloom, the outline of a small 
single-masted vessel, almost without 
sail, only a few fathoms off, 

“The lubber don’t see us,” cried 
Caboose, snatching his speaking-trum- 
pet, and carrying a light in a lantern to 
the gangway ; “ hooker, ahoy !—hooker, 
ahoy!—the deep sea sink the lazy 
hay-making rascal! — hooker, ahoy !” 

“ Hilloa?” 

“Up with your helm, you sleepy 
son of a sea-cook — up with your helm, 
or you'll be foul of us.” 

The hooker edged away just suffi- 
ciently to clear our stern by a shaving, 
and coming to the wind, ranged up 
under our lee-quarter, while a voice 
from her exclaimed, “ Are you afther 
wantin’ a pilot?” 

“No, no,” answered Caboose; “ who 
would trust his craft to hounds who go 
knocking about in a night like this 
without a look-out a-head ?” 

* Go aisey — go aisey, and no harm 
done; well, now, if you won’t have 
me, by dad! I'll go off home with my- 
self to Kinsale,” cried the pilot. 

At that instant a man’s figure darted 
pons me like lightning — stood on the 

rig’s bulwark — balanced himself for 
a second — spread out his hands, and 
leaped. Down he went, within a foot 
of the hooker’s side — down he went 
between the two vessels—down he 
went into the dark sea. The divided 
wave flashed as it surged up under our 
counter; but he who was within it was 
lost to our sight. 
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“ A man overboard! Pilot,” cried 
Caboose, “ look out for his rising.” 

‘“T have him!” cried the pilot, half- 
plunging from his vessel into the 
water. 

“ Hurra! well done, my son!” 
shouted Caboose. 

“ By dad! ’tis only his hat!” cried 
the pilot. 

“ Look out again!” 

“ T can see nothing!” answered the 
pilot. 

“ Lower a boat!” cried I to the men, 
who came crowding aft at the awful 
cry of a man overboard. 

“ Hold on every thing!” roared 
Caboose ; “* no small boat can live in 
this sea, and we must not lose half a 
dozen for one; look out sharp, pilot; 
do you see any thing?” 

“ Divil a ha’p’orth!” was the an- 
swer. 

“ Can we do nothing to save him?” 
T asked. 

“ Nothing!” replied Caboose. 

* Nothing !— good heavens! why 
not?” 

“ Because nothing can be done ; he 
will never rise again till the last day; 
the man is Serjeant Smith ! — to-day is 
Friday !” 

Of course I disagreed; but he set- 
tled it, as usual, with “ Blessed are the 
ignorant, for they know nothing.” 

We never saw him more. It was 
supposed that the sudden thouglit of 
embracing this opportunity to return 
to his wife flashed across poor Smith’s 
mind, when he heard the pilot mention 
his purpose of going back to Kinsale, 
and that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of seizing it. As the wind lulled 
soon afterwards, Caboose ascribed it all 
to the unlucky day. We made our 
run across the Atlantic unchequered 
with any thing worthy of notice; and 
the first letters we received, after ou 
arrival in America, brought intelligence 
of Mrs. Smith’s death: she had not 
even reached the shore alive. 

Many years afterwards it came to 
my knowledge that the name of Smith 
had only been assumed, and that the 
devoted pair who had borne it, had 
both been born of wealthy parents, who 
would not hear of their children’s in- 
termarrying; but they had given up 
all for each other, and we have seen 
the result, 
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ILUMOURS OF THE NORTH, 
No. III. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARL OF Bb. 


** Du bist zu Klug, 


Um es wie andere zii machen ; 
Du spann’st die Ochsen hinter dem Pflug, 
Und gib’st der Welt etwas ziim lachen.”—Friéd. Rickert. 


IlavinG disposed of Baron Kalchen- 
vogel and Hints on Parsimony, perhaps 
we may well bestow a few more pages 
on recollected Humours of the North, 
Scotland, indeed, affords a rich field 
for such observation, which might 
supply materials for a long series of 
articles. 

The “ perfervidum genium” which 
leads North Britons into all countries, 
and animates them to intense industry 
and indomitable perseverance, occa- 
sionally degenerates at home into ex- 
cessive oddity and caprice. Every 
town across the Tweed has its eccentric 
characters ; and among those of Edin- 
burgh the late venerable Earl of B. for 
many years stood pre-eminent. With 
all the vivacity of his two distinguished 
brothers, and witha giftof shrewd world- 
ly wisdom which neither of them pos- 
sessed, he was under no necessity of 
conforming to the conventional ways of 
the world, or to “file his mind,” as 
Byron quaintly expressed it. He was 
was not, like them, obliged to condense 
and concentrate his faculties for the 
mere purpose of money-getting. As 
Lord C., indeed, obtaining perhaps 
some diplomatic situation abroad, he 
must have conducted himself very dif- 
ferently ; but, succeeding early in life to 
acompetent, though, at first, narrow 
fortune, and an old earldom, he had 
leisure to be eccentric, and Edinburgh 
(on the principles developed in our 
memoir of Kalchenvogel,) is the best 
situation in the world for sucha person. 
Truly, the learned and sagacious of the 
community, who were occupied in their 
own engrossing pursuits might laugh 
at him,and so they did ; but, notwith- 
standing this, his own remark retained 
its full force,—‘ Whatever may be 
thought of my words and actions, I 
am still Earl of B.!’ The very indi- 
viduals who abhorred his button-holding 
propensities, and laughed at the inor- 
dinate self-esteem betrayed in his morn- 
ing harangues, would not forget the 
respect due to his rank ; and, though he 


had neither wealth nor influence ade- 
quate to his hereditary station, would 
not the less cordially receive him at 
their dinner-parties and routes. In 
London, on the contrary, people would 
have had no leisure to stare at his pe- 
culiarities; and his high birth would 
have obtained no respect after the im- 
portant questions, “low much are his 
estates worth per anuum ?” or, “ has he 
good influence with the Ministry?’ 
had been unfavourably answered. (We 
know this will be controverted by 
southern readers ; but n’importe—it is 
a matter of opinion merely.) 
Affectation of every kind is too te- 
dious and disgusting to be long a sub- 
ject for mirth; it is tiresome to spec- 
tators as well as to the contemptible 
performer: but for unaffected eccen- 
tricity, especially when accompanied 
by marks of genius, we entertain even 
some degrce of respect. Your merely 
correct and prudent sort of people are 
extremely tiresome in another way; they 
take every thing in the world as they 
find it; are wondrously proud of laying 
down the law, on points which any old 
Jew clothesman understands quite as 
well; they originate nothing; and do 
not even place any object in a new 
light. In Lord B., we doubt if there 
was one particle of affectation. He 
merely followed the bent of his own 
humour, naturally rising out of the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 
Further, we are disposed even to think, 
that all the wild stories told by his lord 
ship, of his own immense importance, 
and the national services rendered by him 
in politics, literature, science, and the 
arts, which most people regarded as 
humbug, weve, at least, firmly credited 
by himself. Lad this belief in his own 
greatness proceeded from insanity, there 
would have been in it nothing re- 
markable, for all men are liable to 
delusions. But so far was Lord B. 
from being insane, that we have known 
few individuals more capable of giving 
sound advice on difficult occasions: 
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Ilis brothers, Mr. H. E., and Lord E., 
notwithstanding the comparative regu- 
lavity of their ordinary demeanour, 
might often have been benefited by 
his counsel. Lord B.’s character was 
certainly of no common stamp, and, 
probably, his conceptions,however mu- 
table and evanescent, were so forcible 
and vivid, while they lasted, as to pro- 
duce all the effect of reality. There 
have been people who actually did be- 
hold spectres and apparitions, — who 
were in perfect possession of their fa- 
culties, — who tried to reason on the 
phenomenon without being able to ex- 
plain its cause, nor could any one else 
doso. In hislordship’s character there 
may have been psychological phenv- 
mena equally unaccountable. More- 
over, every ordinary impression brought 
with it so many adjuncts from his own 
capricious fancy, that what to other 
people seemed commonplace became, 
in his estimation, of immeasurable im- 
portance. In vulgar phrase, “all his 
geese were swans,” and he himself firm- 
ly believed them to be so. In 1812 
we remember, he happened to receive 
a few lines of kind remembranee (for in 
early life he had been much at court,) 
from one of the royal princesses. The 
graphic performance was a sad scrawl, 
and under two or three words, a line 
denoting italics, had been drawn with 
a remarkably hasty and shaking hand. 
Exhibiting this letter one day, and per- 
ceiving that it was read carelessly, and 
returned without comment, his lordship 
assumed a most important and myste- 
rious look. Unfolding it, and pointing 
to the aforesaid line, he observed, “I 
have ever admired true friendship, and 
hope that I have exemplified it in prac- 
tice, as well as admired it in others. 
His Majesty never permits even the 
shortest despatch to be sent to the 
Earl of B. without having it read over, 
and manifesting his wish to do that 
which the state of his eyes no longer 
permits, namely, to write it with his 
own hand. On hearing the contents 
of this note, these three words struck 
him as particularly appropriate; he 
requested that his hand might be 
guided to the spot, and traced under 
them this line! “ Where friendship 
has been well deserved, George the 
Third will never fail to shew it!” With 
these words, his lordship trotted away, 
(for he always moved in a trot), eager 
to exhibit the note whilst its contents 
were yetfresh, to every one that appear- 
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ed susceptible of a grand and deep im- 
pression ; but, of course, his perform. 
ance was in most instances a failure. 
His auditors cared not a rush whether 
the tottering line had been traced by a 
king or a princess. 

One leading proof (if proof were 
wanted) of Lord B.’s perfect sanity 
was, that his delusions never consisted 
(as those of mad people generally do), 
of impossibilities. Every thing that he 
arrogated to himself respecting his own 
importance, his exploits in literature, 
science, and art, was quite possible, 
though for the most part very impro- 
bable, and when he caught hold of an 
uninstructed and credulous auditor, the 
effect was prodigious. In old pictures 
he took great interest, and with larger 
fortune would have been as great a col- 
lector as Horace Walpole, whom in a 
few other points he somewhat resem- 
bled : but, as the matter stood, he con- 
tented himself with having a moderate 
collection, which by his own account 
were all first-rate; and I have not the 
slightest doubt that he believed them to 
be so. One great favourite was the 
unquestionable portrait of George Bu- 
chanan, painted at Rome, by Titian! ! 
It was magnificently framed, with a 
string of inscriptions affixed under- 
neath. This picture, when Lord B. first 
saw it, had either no name at all, ora 
very different one, and was purchased 
by him, for the sum of five pounds, 
from poor old Mrs. Kay, at the corner of 
Parliament Close. The probabilities 
were sadly against its authenticity, 
and Lord B. sometimes admitted that 
it had come into his possession in a 
most mysterious manner. Weare con- 
vinced, however, he had thoroughly 
forgotten Mrs. Kay, and that his con- 
ception of its possible authenticity being 
so vivid, he absolutely believed all his 
own stories respecting the picture. 

One favourite crotchet of Lord B. 
was his desire not to be considered mere- 
ly, but actually to become, the director- 
general of all eminent men in whatever 
departments of talent. Most freely did 
he allow to the man of genius his share 
of merit, and praised him cordially; but 
he would add, “ This,at commencement, 
was all owing to me: I was his first pre- 
ceptor. Ile was one of my young men, 
my chosen éléves. I led him into the 
proper path, but he proved an atten- 
tive scholar, and followed my advice. 
So he has acquired all his eminence !” 
The worst of this propensity was, that 
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Lord B. could not in such instances 
rest satisfied with conceptions and sup- 
positions merely; he must actually 
attend, interfere, and advise ; and often 
went at the early hour of six in the 
morning, to the chambre a coucher of a 
somnolent éléve to read him a lecture, 
being equally well prepared to speak 
on poetry, painting, sculpture, antiqui- 
ties, metaphysics, mathematics, astro- 
nomy, algebra, mechanics, chemistry, 
engineering, agriculture, medicine, or 
any other pursuit under the sun. Con- 
sequently, among the higher ranks of 
literary men, by Scott or Jeffrey for 
example, his lordship, though tolerated 
as an agreeable member of mixed so- 
ciety, yet as a private button-holder, or 
clinical lecturer, would have proved the 
greatest of all possible bores ; accord- 
ingly they kept him at a distance. The 
courtly manners and extreme good-na- 
ture of Mr. Dugald Stewart prevented 
him from acting in this manner, and 
Lord B. therefore ventured to in- 
clude the great philosopher among his 
chosen protégés; an unwished-for dis- 
tinction, which, on one occasion, was 
most ludicrously exemplified. Mr. 
Stewart had expressed an intention of 
retiring from the chair of moral philo- 
sophy, a plan against which his lord- 
ship, with the kindest intentions and 
most perfect sincerity, protested. In 
his usual strong terms he assured the 
professor, that his “ supposed ill-health 
was mere indolence, and that no man 
in the full possession of his mental fa- 
culties had a right to retire from a pub- 
lic situation, which he filled with honour 
to himself, and utility to others.” More- 
over, “the advantages of retirement 
were a mere delusion of the devil, and 
if the professor listened to the tempta- 
tion, after being thus wArneD by the 
Earl of B., his utter destruction was 
inevitable !”” 

After long illness, the professor, who 
doubtless had forgotten every word of 
this conversation, was once more in- 
duced to make his public appearance, 
and resume. his duties, on which occa- 
sion the lecture-room, though large, 
was much crowded. To Mr. Stewart’s 
great surprise, when the students made 
way for his own admission, he found 
himself attended by the Earl of B., 
who took his place close to the rostrum, 
with an air of prodigious importance, 
and an expression of countenance 
Which plainly indicated to the spec- 
tators, the words — “Mark and pre- 
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pend! It is requisite that Z, the Earl 
of B., should in this public manner 
manifest my approbation of good con- 
duct on the part of my distinguished 
éléve! Behold, I still extend to him 
the benefit of my protection, favour, 
and patronage. He shall not yet be 
destroyed!” The professor was too good- 
humoured to be vexed, but it was with 
the utmost difficulty he could maintain 
philosophic gravity, as, with a respect- 
ful bow, he handed down his own chair 
for the venerable earl, who, after some 
remonstrance, availed himself of it 
during the lecture. Respect for Mr. S. 
completely neutralised the disposition 
to mirth which his lordship’s singular 
appearance, and well-known eccentri- 
city of character, would otherwise have 
excited in the class-room. 

It happened, as a matter of course, 
therefore, that those literary characters 
or artists who chose to be lectured 
by Lord B., and to be considered as 
his protégés, were either of humble 
grade, or had themselves a share of 
eccentricity. There was, indeed, a third 
class, namely, the mere idlers in the 
land, but also tinged with literature, 
who really felt amused with his lord- 
ship’s oddities, and interested by his 
acquirements, which were multiform, 
though for the most part superficial. 
Among these was the late Sir Brooke 
Boothby, to whom Lord B. used to 
pay daily visits, and from whose ac- 
quaintance he felt himself to derive re- 
flective honour. Immense was the im- 
portance which these two literati, both 
naturally volatile, and both philosophers 
of the school of Epicurus, used to attach 
to minute efforts of their own genius ! 
On the part of Sir Brooke, this was done 
en badinage, or was affected ; but in his 
lordship was perfectly sincere. One of 
these inimitable productions I can with 
tolerable accuracy repeat from memory. 
It was in the form of an epistle. “The 
Earl of B. to Sir Brooke Boothby, on 
his Gallery of Pottraits.—The bodies 
of men, my dear Sir Brooke, are frail 
and perishing. So are their portraits. 
But, upheld by the power of the Crea- 
tor, the souls of the just are eternal. 
May our lives, my friend, correspond 
to the example of the divine Founder of 
our faith, and our paths be like unto 
the morning light, which advances ever 
more and more to the pure splendour 
of the perfect day. Farewell! Printed 
by the Earl of B. with the Ruthven 
Press.” This Ruthven Press was a 
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source of considerable amusement to 
his lordship. Ilis patience extended 
so far, that he could set up as much as 
the contents of a Petrarchan sonnet with 
his own hands, of which copies were 
then multiplied on handsome card- 
paper. The apparatus was only about 
half the size ofa common writing-desk. 

In the above brief epistle allusion is 
made to some peculiar notions of Lord 
B——, de imitatione Christi, which 
are suppressed in this paper as being 
apparently inconsistent with what we 
have said elsewhere of his perfect sa- 
nity. But the incongruity was in ap- 
pearance only. With regard to Sir 
Brooke Boothby, his character and 
habits amply merit a separate chapter, 
wherein it would not be amiss to revive 
some of his early sonnets, which are 
admirable in their way, and, being quite 
unattainable in the first edition, well 
deserve to be reprinted. 

Among inferior authors patronised 
by Lord B., were two literary doc- 
tors, both named Anderson, one of 
whom, about forty years ago, conducted 
a most imbecile periodical, entitled the 
“ Bee ;” and the other usually distin- 
guished by the name of Poh-ums An- 
derson (this being his invariable method 
of pronouncing the word poem) edited 
the British poets, and had the honour 
of introducing to the world Mr. Tho- 
mas Campbell’ s * Pleasures of Ilope.” 
Never, perhaps, did any professional 
author talk with such dogmatical pom- 
posity, and achieve so little in original 
composition, as Dr. KR. Anderson. 
Probably a pen, as Johuson said, acted 
like a torpedo on his faculties. How- 
ever, with this individual Lord B. was 
in the habit, for a series of years, of 
depositing copies of all his own lite- 
rary productions, whether finished or in 
outline; all his multifarious corre- 
spondence; even private diaries: in 
short, the whole archives of a long lite- 
rary life; and those were one day to 
be arranged and published, and con- 
stitute him immortal as the greatest 
literary benefactor of his country. Alas ! 
never were day-dreams of posthumous 
fame more completely deceptive than 
those of Lord B. The “dépot” at 
Dr. Anderson’s continued, as we have 
said, to be supplied for a series of 
years, and the contents accumulated to 
a very large extent. Certainly there 
might have been a selection made from 
this chaos, which would have been 
more entertaining than divers books of 
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a similar kind which have found favour 
with the public: it would have been 
more amusing and diversified, for ex- 
ample, than the correspondence of Sir 
John Sinclair, or, at least, equally so; 
and the portions relating to his own 
early life, his first education at St. An- 
drews, and correspondence with his 
brothers, would have thrown an inter- 
esting light on Scottish manners and 
habits of the better ranks at that period. 
But Dr. Anderson is long since dead, 
and perhaps no mortal now either 
knows or cares what has become of 
these boasted archives, the work of so 
many years, which were to form an 
everlasting monument. 

It is quite possible, however, that 
whilst Lord B. made those deposits he 
entertained a conviction that the trea- 
sure would revert into his own posses- 
sion, to be placed somewhere else ; for 
Dr. Anderson was advanced in years, 
and his lordship probably intended 
living to at least the age of the Countess 
of Desmond, who fell out of a wild 
cherry-tree into which she had indis- 
creetly climbed, at the age of 150! Le 
entertained, indeed, most peculiar no- 
tions (more original than those of his 
friend Sir John Sinclair) respecting 
health and longevity, and at the age 
of seventy-eight retained all the natural 
vivacity and energy of eighteen. [fence 
the satisfaction he derived from speak- 
ing habitually of events that occurred, 
and friends who lived, more than fifty 
years before; those proofs of old age 
contrasting vehemently with his firm 
voice, sparkling eye, stout frame, fine 
unimpaired features, and ruddy com- 
plexion. 

Hitherto we have spoken merely of 
his lordship’s eccentricities, of which, 
however, the reader, from all we have 
said, can have derived but a faint idea. 
On the other hand, it is quite true that 
his acquirements in literature were ex- 
tensive; and, had it not been for a su- 
perfluity of animal spirits, an “ inca- 
pacity,” as a friend once observed, “o 
sitting quietly on his chair,” might have 
obtained for him no inconsiderable re- 
nown. But he never would dwell long 
enough on any one vein of the mine to 
separate the ore from the dross, far less 
to work it out. lis conceptions were 
acute and vivid, but so perpetually 
changing that he never could sail long 
on one tack, and deviated so often on 
his voyage of life that he died without 
reaching the Temple of Fame, which 
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was his grand object. His essays, for 
example, which were collected in 1814, 
under the strange title of “Anonymous 
and fugitive Papers of the Earl of 
B.,” are tersely eloquent, and fre- 
quently poetical in their tone of feeling. 
But, though he could recur over and 
over to the same subjects, yet, again, 
his constitutional volatility prevailed, 
and his attention could not be fixed 
long enough to deepen the impression 
either on his own mind or that of his 
reader. 

Lord B. was often accused, not 
merely of charlatanism, but utter want 
of feeling for all but himself, of cold- 
hearted egotism, as well as parsimony 
and avarice. These attacks, in our 
opinion, were, to say the least, far too 
severe. His motives were not posi- 
tively selfish or avaricious, but he was 
so constantly excited and carried away 
by his own happy notions (being one 
of the happiest and most buoyant of 
created beings) that, actually, he had 
no room left in his mind for sympathy 
with those who suffered. The evil did 
not consist in any selfish determination ; 
but his heart and head were always so 
possessed and lighted up by his own 
fancies of the moment, that there was 
no opportunity for a shade of deeper 
thought to gain admittance. If you 
tried to make htm comprehend that 
his friend, Dr. Anderson, required a 
pension, or that some of his literary 
éléves had fallen into a state of desti- 
tution and starvation, it is true that 
some flighty speeches instead of pecu- 
niary aid would follow the communi- 
cation ; but this was hardly a proof of 
systematic avarice. The virtue of prac- 
tical generosity, indeed, was not among 
his characteristics ; for he inherited an 
estate at first so narrow and embar- 
rassed, that, without caution and eco- 
nomy, he could never have possessed 
those means which he afterwards en- 
joyed of supporting his rank. But, as 
we have already explained, his lordship 
was never sufficiently reflective and set- 
tled to think of the sufferings of any 
one, even of his own nearest connex- 
ions. Hence his cold conduct when 
the late Lord E. was on his death-bed. 
Yet under his own roof he was kind 
and hospitable, though not profuse ; 
always interfered with a “ good word” 
on behalf of those who required and 
deserved assistance, and scarcely ever 
spoke ill of any one, even of those 
whom he detested. 
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Ilow vividly are the impressions of 
old times and old stories awoke by the 
recollected figure of Lord B , who 
at all seasons emerged from his house 
at an hour far earlier than any ordinary 
person thought of getting out of bed ! 
Especially in the bitter cold mornings 
of March and April, at Edinburgh, he 
sallied forth at five or six o’clock, for 
it was one of his favourite “ crotchets ” 
that, of his own free choice, he under- 
went the “ case-hardening” discipline 
of a soldier. He would face all wea- 
thers, could live on the coarsest fare 
(though that part of the theory was 
rarely practised), and at all hours of 
the day and evening had the entire 
command of bis faculties. Other peo- 
ple, he contended, threw away their 
existence, suffered it to slip from their 
grasp like a silk thread from their fin- 
gers, and virtually committed suicide, 
because they slept half their time, and 
for the other half were never properly 
awake. On the contrary, Lord B. 
did not allow himself more than five 
hours for sleep, and during the rest of 
the twenty-four never suffered one mi- 
nute to be lost in reverie or idleness. 
Ile was perpetually on the “gui vive?” 
and truly no disciplined soldier of old 
times, not even the grand Frederick 
himself, could have wasted less time 
on his morning toilet than Lord B. 
In his youth he had been eminently 
handsome; and the fine contour of fea- 
tures, with the intellectual eyes and 
prominent eye-brows (conspicuous also 
in the portraits of his brother Lord E.) 
remained, of course, unimpaired, even 
in old age. He seemed vain, also, of 
the luxuriant massive curls of his gray 
hair; the head altogether presenting 
one which the sculptor delighted to 
model and the painter to draw: but of 
costume he became to the utmost de- 
gree negligent. .4 /a mode of the old 
French emigrants, he wore round his 
neck something like a white stock, but 
it was only the mere remnant ofa stock. 
(Mr. Davis Gilbert sports the only simi- 
lar specimen that we have ever seen 
in London. Lord Sidmouth, indeed, 
wears one, but in much better style.) 
Ilis clothes were often threadbare, and 
always bedaubed with snuff (which he 
used profusely), for there never was 
time to brush them. When he retired 
to rest, the servants were otherwise em- 
ployed, and he rose long before any 
one else was stirring. Probably he wore 
the same suit unbrushed and threadbare 
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for the purpose of demonstrating how 
completely the indefinable stamp of the 
gentleman, in personal appearance as 
well as in character and manners, will 
triumph over any outward disguise. 
However, he had a well-brushed and 
respectable hat, and used to say, that 
whenever a man allowed the dust to 
settle on his hat, he was ruined in the 
world past redemption. On this prin- 
ciple, he predicted, at Lord Sheffield’s, 
the “ decline and fall” of Gibbon, 
whose hat reposed in the lobby, and 
was covered with dust. Besides, hats 
were of scientific importance in his es- 
timation ; he had originated a system 
of hatology. Waving himself a head of 
remarkably large circumference, which, 
with the help of his luxuriant gray hairs, 
required a proportionably wide diameter 
of crown, he drew the conclusion that a 
large head (ergo, large hat,) is an indis- 
pensable proof of genius. If, on going 
to a party, hats were deposited on the 
lobby table, he always examined them 
according to shape and measure, and 
if no one was found sufficiently capa- 
cious, then, par consequent, not one in- 
dividual above stairs was worthy to be 
spoken with by the Earl of B.! 

On getting up in the morning, he 
always went to his writing-desk, an 
awkward small table placed before a 
sofa in a back parlour, where the library 
consisted of not more than fifty or sixty 
volumes, among which Dr. Ander- 
son's “ Bee” played a_ conspicuous 
part. The walls were hung with a 
sleeping Venus (of course painted by 
Titian’s own hand), a Gavin Hamilton 
(Lord B. always called him Gavino), 
a Jacob More, a Richard Wilson, to- 
gether with divers anomalies and non- 
descripts. The room was not very like 
the sanctum ofa noble author, but he 
had another sanctum at the top of the 
house, and the sanctissimum was at 
Dryburgh Abbey. Finding that he 
could not settle to write (and who could 
at such an hour?) his lordship trotted 
down to St. Bernard’s Well, where he 
quaffed two rummers ofthat most odious 
and useless of mineral waters. More 
suo, he was not contented there with 
the Hygeian Temple built by another 
eccentric worthy, the late Lord Gar- 
destone, but had a new edifice (some- 
thing like a sentry-box) built for him- 
self over another spring, about 300 
yards distant, which he said was of 
superior virtue; and herein stood his 
lordship’s bust, in stucco painted like 
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bronze, and there was an album for 
contributions, but without contributors, 
for St. Bernard's Well was no Hyppo- 
crene, and poetical thoughts did not 
flow from its visitors. Returning from 
his pilgrimage to this temple, he would 
call on such of his pupils as he could 
venture to disturb at so early an hour, 
or perhaps wander all the way to “ He- 
riot’s Green,” a detestable gloomy lane 
of the old town, to breakfast with his 
governor of the “ Dépot,” Dr. Ander- 
son, where we have known parties as- 
sembled to meet him as early asat eight 
or nine in the morning. However, to 
make amends, he had very agreeable 
dinner parties at his own house, re- 
stricted generally to a few of his own 
chosen friends, convivial arrangements 
being for the most part left to Lady 
B., who had routes and grands sou- 
pers, at which his lordship sometimes 
appeared, but would not sit up after 
twelve o'clock. 

Ofall his lordship’s breakfast parties, 
certainly the most ludicrous was that 
at which he assembled nine young 
ladies, all of high rank, to personate 
the nine Muses; whilst he himself 
(over the tea-urn and tea-pot!) repre- 
sented Apollo. It is an old story. 
**Steams of weak tea, like curling in- 

cense spread, 
Wreath’d round the president’s belau- 
relled head,” 
said Mr. H. Drummond: we forget 
the rest of the satire. But, in truth, 
we doubt if, in this instance, Lord 
B.’s_ character was understood and 
appreciated. We are quite convinced 
that, pour le tems present, he over- 
looked all incongruities, and absolutely 
believed himself to be the “ real Simon 
Pure”—the veritable Apollo! Af- 
fectation implies a degree of trickery 
and many-sided precaution, which 
Lord B. by no means evinced on the 
occasion, Witness the Cupid intro- 
duced in a state of nudity, at whose 
appearance, however classical, the 
young ladies were so much astonished, 
that they immediately left the room in 
‘* most admired disorder.” These early 
parties were insufferably disagreeable to 
the very individuals whose acquaintance 
Lord B. was most desirous to culti- 
vate, namely, the literati; whoabhorred 
being dragged from their desks at any 
hour of the day till dinner-time, much 
more at nine in the morning. The 
sole exception in that respect was Sir 
Brooke Boothby, who generally retired 
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to rest at seven or eight o’clock, and 
rose at four in the morning; conse- 
quently his literary avocations were 
finished for the day by the time that 
other people came down to breakfast ; 
and he alone was ready to join in these 
matinal parties of Lord B. 

We recollect being present one morn- 
ing, when his lordship had with him 
an English gentleman to whom he 
wished to shew particular attention. 
Lady B. had entertained a large 
party the night before, and breakfast 
was not ready. ‘ Jack,” said he to 
his own foot-boy, “‘ bring me up the 
egg-basket ?” This was done. “ Now, 
gentlemen,” continued he, ‘I propose 
that you are to have the pleasure of 
breakfasting at the house of Mr. C., 
a friend of mine; and, for fear there 
should be no eggs, I shall carry two 
in my pocket: I advise you to follow 
my example.” After half an hour’s 
walk, we arrived at the entrance of a 
handsome house, where his lordship 
pulled the bell vehemently ; and, in 
default of a knocker, gave a regular 
London peal on the door with the end 
of his umbrella. On our admission, 
he directly marched into the dining- 
parlour, where the window- shutters 
were yet half closed, and a small black 
marble bowl (once the property of the 
poet Burns) still stood on the table, 
surrounded by glasses, the atmosphere 
being impregnated with lingering fumes 
of whisky punch, and the scene alto- 
gether resembling that in “¢ Marmion,” 
where 
“ Flagons drained, and cups o’erthrown, 
Shewed in what sport the night had 

flown.” 

Mr. C., the owner of the mansion, 
was not up, and did not find himself 
very well. “I dare say not,” ex- 
claimed his lordship, addressing the 
servant girl with great asperity of tone, 
and speaking very quick ; “tell him, 
Peggy, with Lord B.’s compliments, 
that an English poet, a sincere ad- 
mirer of Robert Burns, had intended 
him this morning the honour of a 
visit. Tell him, also, that Lord B. ex- 
pressed his surprise and regret that the 
lessons he had given to his friend 
Mr. C., on the doctrine and maxims of 
Epicurus had been so little understood 
or so soon forgotten ; and that whoever 
drinks whisky punch after supper, and 
lies in bed after six in the morning, is 
no longer a disciple of Epicurus, but 
of the devil.” 
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Turning from the astonished Peggy, 
“Never mind,” added he; “ Lady 
B. will be in her boudoir by this 
time, and we shall breakfast in Castle 
Street. Now, Mr. D.” addressing the 
English poet, “the chief purpose of 
our visit to this house shall be ful- 
filled. I require you to kneel.” Mr. 
D. passively obeyed, but could not 
keep his countenance, when Lord 
B. took from a bust of Burns, that 
stood on the sideboard, a withered 
wreath of laurel, and placed it on the 
head of his new protegé, which being 
done, he was allowed to stand up. 

“From this moment,” resumed his 
lordship, ‘‘ there commences a new era 
in your existence, and the day and 
hour never will be forgotten when the 
transformation was effected. On this 
twenty-first of March you have been 
crowned, by tlhe Earl of B., with the 
identical wreath which he had pre- 
viously placed on the statue of Burns : 
henceforward, the bright vernal season 
which has commenced will havea new 
lustre in your eyes; the clouds of 
error, from which no mortal is entirely 
free, will depart from your mind like 
winter’s receding storms; the sun in 
heaven will diffuse a new light! and 
you will consider it your chief happi- 
ness, as well as your duty, to realise in 
practice those lessons which I already 
impressed on your attention, as we sat 
at Dryburgh in the niche of Epicurus !” 

The wreath was then replaced, and 
we took our departure. It rained hea- 
vily, and we felt so confounded at all 
this that we did not put up our um- 
brella; observing which, his lordship 
said, “There is no need that either 
poets or philosophers should lay aside 
common sense. I prefer the trouble of 
using an umbrella to the greater incon- 
venience of getting wet.”’ Shortly after- 
wards a gust of wind turned his um- 
brella inside out; and, having adjusted 
it with some trouble, his lordship stood 
stock-still, and, addressing his English 
friend, said, in a slow, firm, and em- 
phatic tone, “ Mr. D., the man who 
does not honour me for all that I have 
done —is a fool !” 

Probably there were some lurking 
suspicions in his own mind that the 
performances of the morning had not 
been duly appreciated, or gone off with 
proper éclat ; and he was thus deter- 
mined to mark, in the most summary 
way, his own undeviating and unalter- 
able opinion of the matter. 
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MAMMON.* 


Tue origin of this treatise on covetous- 
ness is probably familiar to most of our 
readers, There is something so incon- 
gruous between the subject to be dis- 
cussed, or the vice to be put down in 
the discussion, and the stimudus applied 
by Dr. Conquest, that we are exeeed- 
ingly surprised the phenomenon did 
not stare the originators of the project 
broadly in the face. The deed to be 
done is the destruction of covetousness. 
And how is this, think you, reader, to 
be achieved? The announcement from 
the doctor tells you: “ One hundred 
guineas and [as if this was not enough | 
the profits of the publication will be 
presented to the author of the best 
essay on this subject.” What can have 
been Dr. Conquest’s motive in this 
plan of treatment? It is not that ge- 
nerally followed in the pharmacopeeia. 
He first stimulates the latent covetous- 
ness of upwards of a hundred aspirants, 
by the promise of “ a hundred guineas 
and the profits of the work ;” and hav- 
ing done this, he bids them slay the 
monster he himself had conjured into 
more than former magnitude. In faet, 
the effect must have been to call into 
the field of competition the most covet- 
ous men in the Christian community, 
and to goad them on, with a chivalry 
truly magnanimous, to slay their darling 
Dagon. Was it the doctor’s object to 
ascertain the amount and strength of 
covetousness among professing Christ- 
ians ? or to place those writers who are 
the victims of the hateful passion in a 
sort of purgatory, and under a system 
of penance, by awakening within them 
the mammonic hydra, and command- 
ing them to slay the heads that grew 
under the slaughter they dealt them? Or 
was it, with a more ingenious end, to 
draw out of the bosoms of Mr. Harris 
and the other candidates the idol Mam- 
mon, in all his vastness, and thereby 
enable them to present a more accu- 
rate anatomy aud physiognomy of the 
monster? We really do not profess to 
determine what may have been the 
cause that stretched itself out before 
the shrewd eye of Dr. Conquest; but 
we must say that the apparent con- 
trariety of the reward and of the work, 
and the probability of failure, by di- 
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viding a house against itself, making 
Mammon assail Mammon, and a hun- 
dred guineas discomfit a hundred thou- 
sand, presented to our minds a strik- 
ing field of inquiry. Mr. Harvis’s work 
—the successful one—is too good, 
however, to be the product of a mere 
appeal to the covetousness of his nature, 
It must have been composed very much 
under other motives. Dr. Conquest, 
the hundred guineas, and the profits of 
the work, must have been cast in the 
background in the present instance, 
It has faults, and these not few; but 
it has merit, and that not little. Of this 
by and by. It might, in the mean time, 
be a very interesting metaphysical in- 
quiry, how far the failure of the other 
candidates was owing to the metallic 
stimulus administered and _ prescribed 
by the doctor. The subtle influence 
of the metal drew out the mammon of 
upwards of a hundred candidates, and 
induced them to feed and caress his 
lordship for one whole year. Some of 
the rejected essays were, no doubt, the 
productions of men who began for the 
first time to experience the insurrection 
of their covetous propensities when the 
advertisement was read in their hearing, 
and who set out “ to climb the steep 
on which the hundred guineas and the 
profits of the work ” were placed, sur- 
rounded by all the fascinations which a 
needy author or a successful publisher 
can best sketch. These aspirants found 
that the further they went in the immo- 
lation of Mammon, laid down, corded, 
and at length on the “ ¢abula rasa” 
without, the proportions of the real 
Mammon on the tableaux vivans of 
the heart within swelled into greater 
magnitude; and as they advanced in 
the havoc, a twitch of conscience and 
a relaxing of the sinew interrupted 
them more than once. At length they 
felt toward the idol a mother’s affec- 
tion ; and huddling up their essays in 
the most unfinished and disorderly 
state, delegated the task of slaying 
Mammon to one less sensitively 
touched on the subject—Mr. Harris, 
for instance. Well, they could not 
have delegated the task to better hands. 
There is a cold and scientific move- 
ment in the knife of Mr. Harris, that 
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leads one to infer that he has either no 
sympathies with his victim, or has re- 
garded him as beyond feeling from the 
first. He enters on his pedigree, and 
turns out his parentage in a fearfully 
sarcastic genealogy,— shewing that 
Mammon has no royal or noble blood, 
but, on the contrary, a sort of attainted 
origin, having arisen out of the apo- 
stasy of man. It is very clear, however, 
that our author, in contemplating the 
monstrum horrendum, Covetousness, 
which Dr. Conquest’s exhibition of 
“a hundred guineas and the profits of 
the work” laid out before him, has 
come to be so mixed up and identified 
with his subject, that he sees nothing 
but covetousness in every member of 
the community, and in every emotion 
of the human heart. Like a ghost it 
seems to have haunted him, and 
tinged every thing with its own hues. 
Accordingly, in section second, Mr. 
llarris makes it out, by a metaphysical 
analysis he will find some difficulty in 
vindicating to the satisfaction of the 
disciples of Locke, and Stewart, and 
Reid, that worldliness is covetousness 
in one shape ; rapacity is covetousness 
grasping; parsimony is covetousness 
parting with its life-blood ; avarice is 
covetousness hoarding; prodigality is 
also another form of covetousness. 
There is much plausibility in this; 
but covetousness is not the root of all 
these. There is a variety of diseased 
appetites, of which these are the ex- 
pressions. lRapacity may rise from the 
love of rank or renown —it may be the 
child of ambition. Prodigality may 
originate from the love of animal grati- 
ficationsand sensual pleasures. Certain- 
ly, many an individual is rapacious, and 
parsimonious, and prodigal, all at the 
same time, and in no respect be ca- 
pable of being proved a coyetous man. 
In fact, Mr. Harris seems to have re- 
garded our authorised translation of 
1 Timothy, vi. 10, as the only correct 
one, “ For the love of money is the 
root of all evil,” whereas the apostle 
merely asserts that the love of money 
is the root of all éhe evils which he has 
enumerated in the preceding part of the 
chapter, as the original words will 
easily shew,—P.Za Yue TuvTwy Tay xaxwy 
tor 4 Pidugyvee. It is this mistaken 
attempt at generalisation that injures 
too much the otherwise excellent ana- 
lysis which Mammon presents. 

There is another strong defect in 
Mr. Harris’s hook, He conceives that 
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it is owing to covetousness that so little 
is given, comparatively, to religious 
and missionary institutions. In fact, 
he estimates the liberality of the land 
by the amount poured into the coffers 
of the Bible and London Missionary 
Societies. This is not fair. We admit 
that the sums contributed to missionary 
institutions are not half what they 
ought to be; but then the reason of 
this is not what Mammon asserts, 
covetousness, but deadness to spiritual 
objects and the magnitude of their 
claims. It is want of religion, not the 
love of money— it is indifference to 
the honour of God and the welfare of 
souls, not over-attachment to money, 
that brings this to pass. We contend 
that, if liberality be taken in its largest 
sense, as comprehending charity to the 
temporal as well as spiritual wants of 
the world, Great Britain is not a co- 
vetous nation. lestrict the word libe- 
rality to the souls of men, and Britain is, 
in comparison of what it ought to be, 
scarcely a missionary nation, nor so im- 
pressed with the worth of religion as the 
Bible demands and Christianity instils ; 
but extend the word to the temporal 
necessities of men, and Britain, so far 
from being a covetous, is a liberal land. 
Let us think of the enormous sums, 
the annual millions, raised for the 
maintenance of the poor—let us re- 
collect that a year ago nearly 200,000/, 
were raised from private sources for 
removing the distresses of the Irish 
clergy —let us also recollect the thou- 
sands after thousands raised for the 
Irish peasantry —thousands annually 
raised for the support of hospitals and 
similar benevolent institutions—nearly 
a million annually for religious so- 
cieties: and after we have enumerated 
the millions contributed for the souls 
and bodies of the destitute, the igno- 
rant, and the poor, at home and abroad, 
we must say that he libels our country 
who calls it a parsimonious or an un- 
charitable land. We grant that we do 
not enough for the spiritual necessities 
of the earth; but this is to be traced 
to another fountain than that of covet- 
ousness. This is a great defect in the 
prize-essay, that the author has con- 
founded the want of religion with co- 
vetousness, and, in consequence, attri- 
buted to the latter what must be set 
down to the credit of the former. 
There is certainly one striking fact 
evolved in recent years, that it is the 
infidel portion of our country that 
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seems to be less generous, even to the 
temporal wants of the poor; and that 
to the Christian people of this Christian 
land we must look for the heart to feel 
and the hand to help, even where mere 
physical wants are concerned. But, 
apart from religious influence, which 
we candidly acknowledge as the true 
spring of all real benevolence and 
generosity, we must not conceal the 
fact, that, even among the many just 
and honourable men of Great Britain, 
who it is to be lamented are not even 
professors of any creed, there are many, 
many instances of generosity and human 
sympathy, which would do credit to the 
highest-toned Christianity in the coun- 
try. And the results of this great bene- 
volence in the bosoms of Britons are 
those institutions, for the alleviation 
alike of the spiritual and physical 
wants of the community, which shed a 
glory on the place of our birth, and 
demonstrate that, with all our demerits, 
and they are many, we are not the 
tenacious attachés to Mammon which 
Mr. Harris records us to be. We 
cannot give the precise sum that is 
annually raised in London alone for 
benevolent and religious purposes ; 
but we are sure that the following list 
of charitable institutions, supported by 
those who in Mammon are stigmatised 
as avaricious and grasping misers, will 
place our amount of benevolence in its 
real light. We may easily conceive that 
the aggregate sum of benevolent contri- 
butions is by no means inconsiderable, 
when we state that the annual contri- 
butions toward the support of several 
of the under-mentioned charities vary 
from one hundred thousand to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. Let 
our readers glance at the following list 
of benevolent societies, hospitals, and 
other kindred institutions, supported by, 
and dependent on, the generosity of our 
fellow-countrymen, and then say whe- 
ther or not Mr. Harris libels us when 
he proclaims avarice to be our besetting 
sin, in the strong language which he 
employs in the pages of Mammon, 


Hospitals, Dispensaries, Infirmaries, and 
other Medical or Surgical Charities. 
Hospitals, viz.: St. Bartholomew’s ; 
Bethlem ; St. Thomas’s ; Guy's ; St. 
Luke’s, for lunatics; St. George’s ; 
London ; Westminster, or Public In. 
firmary ; Middlesex; Charing Cross ; 
North London ; St. John’s; St. John’s 
British ; London Fever; Small-pox 
and Vaccination; Free; for Sick and 
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Diseased Seamen in the port of Lon. 
don ; for Poor French Protestants and 
their Descendants residing in Great 
Britain ; Lock. 

National Vaccine Establishment. 

Royal Jennerian and London Vaccine 
lnstitution, 

Lock Asylum. 

Institution for the Cure and Relief of 
Glandular Diseases. 

Invalid Asylum for Respectable Females, 

Finsbury Medicated Vapour Bath Insti- 
tution. 

Dispensaries, viz.: Northern ; Eastern ; 
Western ; City ; London; North West 
London Self-supporting ; South Lon. 
don ; Bloomsbury ; Chelsea, Bromp- 
ton, and Belgrave ; Charitable Fund ; 
Farringdon, and Lying-in-Charity ; 
Finsbury ; Islington; Royal (Pim- 
lico) ; St. George’s and St. James’s 
General ; St. Marylebone General ; 
Tower Hamlets; Westminster Gene. 
ral; Surrey ; Public ; General. 

Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary, Margate. 

Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Infirmary for the Relief of the Poor af- 
flicted with Diseases of the Eye. 

London Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Royal Infirmary for Cataract, and other 
Diseases of the Eye. 

Westminster Eye Infirmary. 

Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear, and the Deaf and Dumb. 

Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption, and 
other Diseases of the Lungs. 

City of London Truss Society. 

Rupture Society. 

Benevolent Dispensary. 

London Infirmary. 

London Electric Institution. 

Royal Universal Infirmary for Children. 

Royal Metropolitan ditto for Children. 

Lying-in Hospitals and Charities, viz. : 
Queen Charlotte’s; General ; City of 
London ; British ; Royal ; Royal Ma- 
ternity Charity ; East London, and 
Females’ Dispensary ; Westminster 
Lying-in Institution; Royal British 
Ladies’ Institution ; Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Institution; Ladies’ Lying-in 
Charity of St. Andrew, Holborn ; 
Mother and Infants’ Friend Society ; 
Benevolent Institution; Charlotte 
Street General Lying-in and Sick 
Dispensary ; Finsbury Midwifery In- 
stitution ; Great Queen Street Lying- 
in Charity ; Long Acre Chapel Dorcas 
Society. 


Institutions and Schools of Instruction for 
Orphan and other Necessitous Children. 


Christ’s Hospital. 

Foundling Hospital. 

Asylum for the Support and Education of 
Indigent Deaf and Dumb Children, 

School for the Indigent Blind, 
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Scottish Hospital and Corporation in 
London. 

Caledonian Asylum. 

Welsh Charity School. 

Benevolent Society of St. Patrick. 

St. Ann’s Society Schools. 

Incorporated Clergy Orphan Society. 

Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy. 

Female Orphan Asylum. 

London Orphan Asylum, 

British Orphan Asylum. 

Infant Orphan Asylum. 

Orphan Working School. 

Sailors’ Female Orphan House. 

Marine Society. 

Merchant Seamen's Orphan Asylum. 

Royal Freemasons’ School for Female 
Children. 

Royal Masonic Institution. 

Licensed Victuallers’ School. 

Master Bakers’ School. 

Yorkshire Society’s Schools, 

Ladies’ Charity School. 

Children’s Friend Society. 

National Society. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

Burlington Charity School. 

Blue Coat School, Westminster. 

St. Margaret’s Hospital, Westminster ; 
or, Green Coat Hospital. 

Gray Coat Hospital. 

Raine’s Charity. 

Free School (Grange Road). 

— SGowes's Walk). 

Jews’ Free School. 

Westminster French Protestant Charity 
School. 

Associated Catholic Charities. 

East London Catholic Institution. 

Irish Free School. 

Protestant Dissenters’ Charity School. 

City of London Royal British School for 
Boys. 

: School of Instruction and 

Industry. 

Parochial Boys’ Charity School. 


Pensionary, Annuitant, Loan, and other 
Benefit Societies, 


St. Katharine’s Hospital. 
Emanuel College. 
Law Association. 
Royal Naval Charitable Society. 
London Maritime Institution. 
Army Medical Officers’ Benevolent So- 
ciety. 
Society for the relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Medical Men. 
Medical Benevolent Society. 
Literary Fund. 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund. 
General Benevolent Institution. 
Choral Fund, 
Royal Society of Musicians of Great 
Britain, ~ 
National Benevolent Institution. 
VOL. XV. NO. EXNXVEI, 
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Benevolent Society of Blues. 
Hetherington’s Charity to the Blind. 
Society for the relief of Poor Pious Cler- 
men. 
Society for the relief of Aged and Infirm 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers. 
London Aged Christian Society. 
Ministers’ Friend, or Associate Fund. 
Society of Schoolmasters. 
Stock Exchange Fund. 
Covent Garden Theatrical Fund. 
Drury Lane Theatrical Fund. 
Commercial Travellers’ Society. 
Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Society. 
Asylum. 
Corporation of the Suns of the Clergy. 
Society for the relief of Distressed 
Widows. 
Widows’ Fund. 
Friend, and Benevolent Society. 
Friendly Female Society. 
City of London General Pension Society. 
General Annuity Society. 
East London Pension Society. 
Lambeth Pension Society. 
Printers’ Pension Society. 
Bookbinders’ Pension Society. 
Cheesemongers and Poulterers’ Benevo- 
lent Institution. 
Butchers’ Charitable Institution. 
Watch and Clock Makers’ Benevolent 
Institution. 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum. 
Cumberland Benevolent Institution. 
Herefordshire Society. 
Somersetshire Society. 
Wiltshire Society. 
Friendly Loan Society. 
Philanthropic Loan Society. 
Loan, or Money, Clubs. : 
Metropolitan Benefit Societies’ Asylum 
Parent Penny Savings’ Working Bank. 
General Society for promoting District 
Visiting. 
Benevolent Society for the relief of the 
Sick and Afflicted Poor. 
Indigent Blind Visiting Society. 
Episcopal Jews’ Chapel Benevolent So- 


ciety. 
Friend-in-Need Society. 
London Stone District Visiting Society. 
Palmer’s Village Schools, &c. 
Philanthropic Sick Society. 
St. Giles’ Parochial Visiting Society. 
St. John’s Chapel District Society. 
Southwark Philanthropic Institution. 
Spitalfields Benevolent Society. 
Strangers’ Friend Society. 


Philanthropic Societies, Asylums, & Schools 
for the Reformation of Offenders. 


Bridewell Hospital. 
General Penitentiary for Convicts. 
Magdalen Hospital. 
London Female Penitentiary. 
Guardian Society, 
Refuge for the Destitute, 

BB 
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Philanthropic Society. 

Maritime Penitent Female Refuge. 

Westminster Asylum. 

Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and Reformation of Juve- 
nile Offenders, 


Miscellaneous Societies for the Relief of the 
Distressed, and for other Objects. 


Corporation for Relief of Seamen, 
Royal National Institution, 
Roy al Humane Society. 
Society for the Suppression of Mendicity. 
——— for Charitable Purposes. 
for the Suppression of Vice. 
British and Foreign Temperance Society. 
Nightly Shelter to the Houseless. 
She riffs” Fund. 
Association for the Relief of the Poor of 
the City of London, and parts adjacent, 
West London Association. 
Queen Adelaide’s Fund. 
Samaritan Society. 
Society for the Discharge and Relief of 
Persons Imprisoned for Small Debts. 
of Friends of Foreigners in 
Distress. 
Anti-Slavery Society. 
Destitute Sailors’ Asylum. 
Sailors’ Home, or Brunswick Maritime 
Establishment. 
National Guardian Institution. 
London Society. 
Young Servants’ Institution. 
Provisional Protection Society. 
Society for doing away with the use of 
Children in sw eeping: Chimneys. 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 
Agricultural Employment Institution. 
Labourers’ Friend Society. 
Jews’ Hospital. 
Operative Jewish Converts’ Institution. 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Charities. 


Bible, Missionary, and other Religious So- 


cieties, and Schools. 


Incorporated Society for promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repair- 
ing of Churches and Chapels. 

British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Naval and Military Bible Society. 

Trinitarian Bible Society. 

Prayer Book and Homily Society. 

Book Soc iety. 

Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

Religious Tract Society. 

Christian Tract Society. 

Baptist Union. 

Patrons of the Anniversary of the Charity 
Schools. 

City Established Church Society. 

Society for ones the due Ohserv- 
ance of the Lord’s Day. 

London Episcopal Floating Church So- 
ciety. 
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British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, 

Society for the Support and Encourage. 
ment of Sunday Schools, 

Sunday School Union, 

Sabbath and British 
Alms Rooms, 

North London British, 
fant Schools. 

London Society for promoting Christ. 
ianity amongst the Jews. 

British Society for promoting the Reli- 
gious Principles of the Reformation, 
Rel igious Tract and Book Society for 

Ireland. 

Sunday School Society for Ireland. 

Scripture Readers’ Society for Ireland, 

Ladies’ Hibernian Female School So. 
ciety. 

Society for promoting the Education of 
the Poor of Ireland. 

Irish Society of London. 

London Hibernian Society. 

Irish Evangelical Society. 

Royal Highland School Society. 

Society for promoting Christian Instruc- 
tion in London and its Vicinity. 

Christian Benevolent Society. j 

Incorporated Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the East. 

Missionary Society, or London Mission- 
ary Society. 

European Missionary Society. 

Continental Society. 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 

Home Missionary Society, 

Metropolitan City Mission. 

London Association in Aid of the Mis- 
sions of the United Brethren, common. 
ly called Moravians. 

Incorporated Society for the Conversion, 
Religious Instruction, and Education 
of the Negro Slaves of the British 
West India Islands. 

Newfoundland and British North Ame- 
rican Society for Educating the Poor. 

Ladies’ Society. 

Indian Mission. 

Society for promoting Female Education 
in China, India, and the East. 


Day School and 


Sabbath, and In- 


Educational Foundations and School 
Societies. 


Westminster School. 
Charter House. 

Merchant Tailors’ School, 
King’s College. 

London University. 

St. Paul’s School. 
Mercers’ School. 
Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel and School. 
Royal Academy of Music. 
Royal Naval School. 
Adult Orphan Institution. 
German School. 
Philological School. 
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Highbury College. 

Protestant Dissenters’ Charity School. 
Whitechapel Society’s Institution, 

cone — Free School. 

Bloomsbury and Pancras School Society. 


The following are the sums annually 
contributed to the under-mentioned 
religious societies. 

ANNUAL RECEIPTS OF MISSIONARY, BIBLE, 
EDUCATION, AND TRACT SOCIETIES, 
ror 1835-6:— 
Anti-Slavery. Income. 
seeeee £1087 11 11 
Bible. 
British and Foreign 
Edinburgh 
French Protestant 
French and Foreign 
Hibernian 
Merchant Seamen’s 
Naval and Military..... 
Trinitarian 


British .... 


86819 
3508 
1038 
1154 
4636 

545 
2570 
3326 


_ 


ot = — 
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Education. 
British and Foreign School 
Kildare Place ....escece 
Sunday School Union .... 


3144 
4392 
8287 
Jews. 
London eee 14925 
Missionary. 
- 68354 
Church of Scotland .... 4548 
French Protestant 1892 
German Evangelical .... 4923 
Gospel Propagation .... 31352 
London cneces GanGe 
Rhenish ... 1980 
Scottish 4740 
Serampore cooe 4212 
United Brethren 
Wesleyan....... - 620359 
Tract and Book. 
Religious Tract » 62256 
Miscellaneous, 
Christian Knowledge .... 78473 6 10 
Church Pastoral Aid .... 2182 4 
Hibernian (London) .... 10412 10 
Irish Society of London .. 2270 0 
Irish Scripture Readers’.. 1856 12 0 
London City Mission ... 2714 9 O 
Lord’s Day Observance... 80012 0 
Reformation -- 2876 9 O 
-»-» 50418 O 


The list is long—perhaps too long— 
but it isimportant. ‘There is upwards of 
half a million contributed annually for 
religious societies, mainly in London, 
bearing primarily on the condition of the 


Ileathen abroad. We are sure that we 
are very much below the mark, when we 
affirm that two millions and a-half are 
raised annually in London alone for 
its own benevolent institutes. And if 
we had the institutions of the other 
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towns of England, and the various 
sums raised for their support, we should 
be constrained to deny, in strong terms, 
the charge of illiberality, and want of 
generosity, which the successful candi- 
date for “‘ one hundred guineas, and 
the profits of the work,” has so gratui- 
tously brought against us. We admit 
that Mr. Harris intended, in the outset, 
to limit his remarks to the Christian 
church ; but most certainly he has 
passed sweeping verdicts upon the li- 
beralities of all. A dissenting minister 
is very apt to estimate the charity of the 
church by the stipend he draws; and 
perhaps this criterion has inadvertently 
influenced the mind of our author: it 
is not a fair one, however. Sensible 
people get amazingly disgusted with 
church-meetings, &c. &c., for settling 
a stipend on their pastors, and on such 
occasions instinctively feel the absorb- 
ents of their bosoms roused to extraor- 
dinary action, by the wry faces that are 
applied to draw out their silver and 
gold ; and while they feel disposed to 
contribute to any benevolent and mis- 
sionary purpose, they do not feel 
equally willing to reply to the dinning 
appeals of Mr. Angel James’s lord 
deacons. It is not, there‘ore, fair to 
measure Christian liberality by the con- 
tributions of a dissenting meeting- 
house. Many more considerations than 
what we have submitted lead us to be- 
lieve that Mr. Harris has blundered in 
his data and his philosophy; and, ac- 
cordingly, we exhort him to place these 
errata, under a notice to the reader, in 
the next edition. 

Before we detail other faults in 
Mammon, we beg to call the parti- 
cular attention of the Christian com- 
munity to many most obnoxious senti- 
ments occurring in the first and second 
chapters of this popular book. The au- 
thor speaks of its being ‘* Gud's inten- 
tion that so and so should be the case;” 
and he then adds, * God was frustrated 
or disappointed.” These are most un- 
happy expressions, leading the unin- 
structed reader to infer the monstrous 
dogma that sin was mightier than God, 
and that Christianity was an after- 
thought of the Eternal to remedy an un- 
foreseen and untoward disaster. The 
early chapters of the book are full of 
this idea. We have read our Bibles 
carefully, as well as critically ; but we 
confess we have failed in detecting the- 
ology like this. The past, the present, 
and the future, constitute, according to 
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our conceptions, one grand, ever pre- 
sent panorama in the mind of God, and 
the movements of yesterday are the al- 
lotted wheels on which are borne on the 
events of the day. Without assuming 
high supralapsarian views, we must 
condemn the miserable theology of this 
book. It is not that of the fathers of 
non-conformity, and still less of the 
great actors in the glorious Reforma- 
tion. To conceive of God divested of 
sovereignty is absurd ; though to recon- 
cile this elective sovereignty with the 
free action and responsibilities of man 
must necessarily surpass the efforts of 
the most illuminated intelligence. It 
is the province of Omnipotence to de- 
termine every evolution of time from 
the far-back recesses of eternity, and 
yet to leave man in no respect so acted 
on and affected, that he shall be shorn 
of his moral responsibilities, or fettered 
in his movements. Mr. Harris repre- 
sents the Almighty as a disappointed 
Deity, ex-cogitating amid the ruins of a 
world, he meant to endure the ele- 
ments of a compensatory system he was 
forced to devise. This failure must be 
openly reprobated. The very popu- 
larity of the book makes the necessity 
for severe exposure the more urgent. 
We are only astonished that those re- 
spectable persons, Mr. Noel, and 
Pye Smith, did not insist on the era- 
sure of these heresies, before they gave 
the stamp of their recommendation and 
the influence of their character to the 
book. 

There is another point we must 
briefly allude to; and the defects must 
be prominent that strike us, little versed 
as we are in the arcana of theology. 
We find the word of God, while stimu- 
lating all the energies of man, by the 
hopes and motives, the delineations 
and the discourses, of Christianity, to 
the practice of every moral virtue, at 
the same time pressing continually on 
our minds the necessity of Divine in- 
fluence. The Bible represents this in 
strong terms. We had regarded it as 
an axiom in every Christian creed,—we 
expected to find it prominent in Mam- 
mon; but the very opposite is the im- 
pression produced on the mind of the 
reader. Mr. Harris attributes much to 
man, and little to God. He gives rea- 
sons, motives, &c. &c.; but he omits 
the master-point—the Spirit of God. 
Surely, the author of Mammon must have 
transposed the words of a beautiful 
and important text, and read it in this 
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way, “ By might and by power, and 
not by my Spirit.” We must honestly 
point out the defects of this volume, 
as we have honestly admitted its 
worth. The former, we hope, the good 
sense of the author will induce him to 
expunge ; the latter we desire to see as 
lasting as influential on the habits ofa 
vast community. 

We do abhor covetousness. An 
avaricious man cannot be a literary, a 
scientific, or a philosophical character ; 
most certainly he cannot be a Christ- 
ian. The hammer that levels this Da- 
gon in the dust is a valuable one, 
though some flaws be detected in its 
metal, and some faults in the arm that 
wields it. It would be endless to 
trace the mischiefs entailed on the 
human family by covetousness. 


“ Quid non mortalia pectora cogit 
Auri sacra fames ?” 


It is a striking fact, that the Bible 
throughout attributes more crime to the 
passion of avarice than to any other in- 
mate of the chambers of imagery. 
In the case of Achan, covetousness 
broke out in plunder, and issued in 
his ruin. In the case of Judas, it 


ended in the most fearful enormity 


wherewith a guilty race has been 
stained. Ahab, under its terrible in- 
spiration, murdered Naboth. In the 
parable of the sower, it prevented the 
growth and the prosperity of the seed 
that was sown. In that black cata- 
logue of guilt which the pen of inspira- 
tion has prepared for the last day, and 
in which the rich mind of the late Ed- 
ward Irving poured out so rich and 
copious a flood of glowing eloquence 
and illustration, it is said, first, “* Men 
shall be lovers of their own selves, co- 
vetous ;” and, as if the mother-principle 
had been stated, the progeny are ad- 
ded, “ boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedient to parents, unthankful, un- 
holy, without natural affection, truce 
breakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God.” 
The same inerrant pen winds up all 
this atrocity of avarice in the emphatic 
terms, “ which is idolatry.” After all, 
there is not real pleasure in the pathis of 
avarice. The pages of literature —un- 
sullied and unadulterated literature— 
present an hour's refreshment at once 
useful and innocent, amid the rounds 


of daily duties. The walks of benevo- 
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lence, the pursuits and the inquiries of 
philosophy, and, above all, the high 
enjoyments of religion, are all, more or 
less, fraught with the most exalted en- 
joyment. But the creature that makes 
his purse his temple, gold his altar, and 
Mammon his God, is of all reptiles the 
most obnoxious. It is not necessary, 
in order to constitute the guilt of idol- 
atry, that we set up a golden image, 
and bow down before it. Many who 
have broken down the idols of the Hea- 
then, and expressed loudly their ab- 
horrence of idolatry, have sat down and 
worshipped the same god in the shape 
of a sovereign. 

We sincerely hope Mammon will 
not miss its end. We have said that it 
came out under odd and inconsistent 
stimuli for the peculiar subject; and 
on this head we have to express our hope 
that the nasty way of holding out “ one 
hundred guineas, and the profits of the 
work,” will be abandoned ; though an 
advertisement, which appeared the 
other day in the public prints, compels 
us to admit that our hopes are like to 
be disappointed, since that semi-minis- 
terial, semi-laic substitute for smaller 
parishes, more clergymen, and better 
remuneration, the City Mission has 
hung out a purse with one hundred 
guineas, and the profits of the work, 
for some disquisition on young men. 
We shall give the forthcoming product 
an overhauling, as soon as we can catch 
It. 


We have, after all, a very strong 
suspicion that Mammon is regarded by 
the great mass of Dissenters as the best 
prop that could have been devised, 
with the least risk of exposure, for 
propping the falling fabric of Volun- 


taryism. There is a feeling rising in 
the minds of the great Voluntary doc- 
tors that their idol-system is beginning 
to give way before the shout of them 
that bear into their quarters the ark of 
the Lord, The unparalleled exertions 
that have been made by Churchmen in 
Scotland, and the report that the com- 
missioners must give, nolentes aut vo- 
lentes, of the destitution of ecclesiastical 
accommodation which stubborn and 
untractable facts have forced upon 
them,—the rising efforts of the English 
Church, the most dreaded of the two, 
from its gigantic resources and prodi- 
gious influence,—the plan of the Bishop 
of London, crowned with success al- 
most as soon as announced,—and, in 
conjunction with these facts, the utter 
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failure of the scheme of the turbulent 
Dissenters to start a rival subscription 
fund, for building new and feathering 
old nests for political crusaders, have, 
together, thrown the three denomina- 
tions quite aback, and stimulated their 
wits to new enterprise. The idea was 
mooted, that some new stimulus must 
be applied to the purses and the phi- 
lanthropy of the denomination. Mam- 
mon was the product. It is a work based 
on the purest, but at the same time 
unobtrusive, Voluntaryism. To us no- 
thing would seem to be more natural 
or more consonant with Scripture than 
to assail the cherished Mammon ofthe 
national as well as the cherished Mam- 
mon of the individual. It is, we af- 
firm, as great guilt in a nation to with- 
hold its funds from the erection of new 
churches, and the endowment of more 
ministers, as for individuals to keep 
back their sovereigns from the funds of 
the London Missionary Society. It is 
on this account we hold the book of 
Mr. Harris to be most defective in its 
application ; and, for the sake ofa sec- 
tarian attachment, to be guilty of pass- 
ing over in silence the most important 
and the most influential quarter from 
which the “ Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness” may be extracted. Of all kinds 
of covetousness, the worst is that which 
Voluntaryism presses on and recom- 
mends to the kings, and rulers, and go- 
vernments, of the earth. Why has Mr. 
Harris said nothing on this subject ? 
Why has he smitten with real strength 
the covetousness of the closet, and 
passed by, without a hint, the more 
rampant covetousness of the cabinet ? 
Why has he hunted out and exposed 
most justly the hoarded Mammon of 
the mere supporters of dissent, but left 
to nestle in peace the hoarded Mam- 
mon of our government! He might 
have shewn a little more Catholicity 
and less sectarianism; he might have 
helped the establishment by his book 
as well as dissent. But the fact is, and 
proof might be easily adduced of a 
more positive kind, Mr. Harris is a 
Voluntary. As a proof of this fact, we 
refer to the little statistical sermon 
preached for one of the new projects, the 
City Mission, called the Christian 
Citizen. The text is, according to 
the rendering of Mr. Marris—a ren- 
dering we think correct —“‘ Act the citi- 
zen as becometh the Gospel of Christ ;” 
or, in other words, be a Christian citi- 
zen; or, in plainer terms, give your 
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official as well as personal influence to 
the advancement of the glorious Gos- 
pel; or, in still more unequivocal 
terms, kings, and governments, and ca- 
binets, and parliaments, and mayors, 
and aldermen—establish, maintain, en- 
dow, extend the church of Christ. Mr. 
Harris never hints at this obvious 
meaning ; he never leads his hearers or 
readers to understand that the text has 
any bearing on official as well as on 
personal influence. In fact, the text is 
just the very authority of Scripture to 
base our politics upon our religion. 
One would have thought, that if this 
obvious idea did not occur to the mind 
of the author of this little sermon, that 
the fearful destitution of pastoral super- 
intendence, and pressing want of 
church-room, together with spectacles 
of demoralisation and crime the most 
harrowing, would have led Mr. Harris 
to the obvious inference, that untram- 
melled dissent has failed to reclaim the 
hundreds of thousands perishing at the 
doors of its meeting-houses; and 
that it is the duty of the government 
to interpose, and put a stop to this 
state of things, by providing ministers 
and chapels for a Heathen population. 
But not a word is there breathed on 


this subject. Mr. Harris is prepared to 
let thousands die, till Dr. Conquest 
stimulates another writer to publish 
another Mammon, to wring other half- 
pence from the over-bored Christians 
of London belonging to the “ Dissent- 


ing interest.” These are the deve- 
lopements of the latest Voluntaryism. 
But, that we may have a clear idea of 
the Voluntary leanings of the author of 
Mammon, we turn to the preface pre- 
fixed to the new series of that nasty 
thing, the Eclectic Review. It seems 
the old series had fairly floundered 
ander the control of Josiah Conder, 
and the dead weight ofthe most leaden 
matter that ever bestrode a poor ma- 
gazine. A new series is got up; and 
at the end of the prospectus, among 
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other stars in the Voluntary firmament, 
occurs the name of Mr. Llarris, the 
author of Mammon. Now, in order that 
we may see the sort of principles Mr, 
Ifarris sets his authority to, we extract 
the following sentence from the said pro- 
spectus :— 

“The present position of ecclesias- 
tical affairs renders this a matter of 
considerable moment, as the Eclectic 
is the only organ of general literature 
which, on religious grounds, advocates 
the purely Voluntary character of 
Christianity.” 

So much for the Voluntaryism es- 
poused by the author of Mammon, 
Again : 

“In the editor's occasional discus- 
sion of political questions he will be 
guided by a faithful adherence to those 
principles of civil liberty for which our 
fathers struggled, and which were but 
imperfectly established at the Revolution 
of 1688.” 

So much for the Radicalism of the 
author of Mammon. We have felt it 
our duty to make these important dis- 
closures, calculated in no respect to de- 
tract from the real merit of the book, or 
to repress its legitimate influence ; but 
necessary to keep the readers of it from 
imbibing any portion of that Voluntary 
poison, which is circulated openly and 
insidiously, and to shew how the best 
of men and of writers may fall into sec- 
tarian and partial views, even with the 
words “ Catholicity,” “ No bigotry,” 
&e., hanging on their lips. 

We have now a Mammon for the 
Dissenter: we want one for the 
Church ; and the sins of both will then 
be reprieved. For our part, ifOxiver 
Yorke were in orders, he would re- 
buke the members of Lord Melbourne’s 
cabinet for their covetousness toward 
the church, as he would the members 
of Mr. Harris’s chapel, at Epsom, for 
their deficiencies in contributing toward 
“the support of the minister, and 
other necessary expenses.” 
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CIBARTIA MEMORABILIA. 
BY NIMROD. 
No. I. 


[We here present our readers with another letter from Nimrod, who has turned 
himself on the present occasion from hunting and drinking, to the more sedate 
and solid consideration of eating. The real excellence of the matter will make 
the reader overlook the slight postponement of which we have been guilty. 
Being in literary matters strict friends of the “ voluntary system,” we leave it 
to our readers to form their own opinions upon the theories of our galloping 
correspondent, namesake of the hero of Herbert of Helga. But we must pre- 
mise, that his absence from England, which, as he complains, renders him 
ignorant of many of our passing events, has also made him fall into the error 
of imagining that Thomas Walker, the author of the Original, is alive. We are 
sorry to say that that pleasant practical philosopher and good Conservative — the 
bon vivant and bon magistrat — who was 


‘* Great on the bench, great on the saddle ”— 


i. e. of mutton—died a couple of years ago. A life of Walker should be 
attempted — part of the biography might be intrusted to the care of Mr. Norton, 
part to Mons. Louis Eustache Ude, of Crockford’s. We hope that these illus- 
trious authors will take the hint. But let us not delay our friends from the 
paper of Nimrod upon the affairs of that great Magister Artis, Venter —which, 
we doubt not, will be allowed by those who read his pleasant lucubrations to 
be indeed “ ingenii largitor.”—O. Y.] 


‘* Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lego, ceno, quiesco.”—Marr. 
** Some, as thou saw’st, by violent stroke shall die, 
sy fire, flood, famine, by intemp'rance more 
In meat and drinks, which on the earth shall bring 
Diseases dire.”—M1tton’s Paradise Lost, L. 11. 


Dear Yorke,—Having exceeded my 
every day allowance last night, in bid- 
ding farewell to the old year, and 
drinking “ to the better humour of the 
new one,” I awoke at an earlier hour 
than common this morning, when, as 
usual on such occasions, many strange 


vagaries flitted athwart my mind. 
Amongst others, methought the fol- 
lowing téte-d-téte was passing between 
yourself and “a gentleman just arrived 
from Calais.” 

“ Pray, sir, can you tell me what is 
become of Nimrod? I hope he is not 
embedded in a snow-drift ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then I fear he may have been 
carried away with the one half of the 
Calais pier ; which lamentable occur- 
rence is so accurately and pathetically 
(lescribed by one of our London news- 
papers’ very kind, and, no doubt, gratis 
correspondents.” 

“Tt was not on the cards, Mr. Yorke. 
He passed that awful day in Berkshire, 
where, I heard him say, he neither saw 
nor felt any thing of the storm you al- 
lude to; but, when he got home, he 


found something to remind him of it, 
he was minus his kitchen-chimney ; 
and, mirabile diclu! one of two large 
stone pillars of the gates at the bottom 
of an avenue, leading to his snug little 
chateau, was lifted from its base, and 
carried seven yards from the spot! 
These, I can assure you, are facts ; but, 
Mr. Yorke, I should have thought so 
wide-awake a gentleman as yourself 
would not have swallowed that twice- 
told tale of the destruction of Calais 
pier. A great modern philosopher 
only believed one-half what the world 
said ; and if you decimate the news of 
Calais, you will be somewhere about 
the mark. It is as celebrated for lies 
as Athens was for learning ; and should 
I have the pleasure of meeting you 
there, I could shew you one or two of 
its residents, and from our country too, 
compared with whom Baron Mun- 
chausen was a three-year-old child. 
But, now I think of it, L believe I can 
tell you where Nimrod is, and [ pulling 
out his watch] even what he is doing. 
He is at this moment in his study, 
writing an article for either Bentley’s 
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Wits’ Miscellany, or Colburn’s Hu- 
mourist ; for I heard him say he had 
been applied to by both those spirited 
publishers, to contribute a paper to 
their first numbers.” 

Now, friend Oxiver, considering 
this is Calais news, it is all marvel- 
lously true. I passed the “awful day ” 
in the small town of Ilsley, in Berk- 
shire, and heard nothing of the storm 
until the Oxford and Southampton 
coach came in on the morrow. The 
pillar was floored, although newly set 
up only two years back; and the 
chimney tumbled headlong from its 
high estate. As for myself, I might 
have been in company with some of 
your learned friends—and well paid 
for it too— figuring away at this mo- 
ment (not “ inter ignes Luna minores,” 
but “ inter lunas ignis minor ’’) amongst 
the host of wits so happily assembled 
in the above-named periodicals, but for 
the following simple reason,—I funked. 
The fall of the pillar and the chimney 
of the kitchen appeared to convey a 
warning voice; and I recollected the 
fate of Proteus, in Ovid, alluded to by 
Pope in his Dunciad. The metamor- 
phosis of Nimrod into a wit might 
have been fatal to him; and, like 
Proteus in the fable, he might have 
commenced as a lion, next become a 
boar, and at lasta stone! No; I fear 
I have too much of the Beotian about 
me for all this: and it would be a pity 
to have 


“* Mix’d the owl’s ivy with the poet’s 


bays.” 

But now to business; and, using 
the word “ swallow” once more in its 
figurative sense, allow me to observe, 
that as your readers appear to have 
swallowed what I have already written 
in your pages on the subject of drink- 
ing, they may not, perhaps, keck at 
what I have now to offer them on that 
of eating, which I will endeavour to 
make as palateable as I can. It is, 
without doubt, an interesting one ; for, 
as the author of the Rambler, in his 
49th number, observes, the first thing 
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we do, when we come into the world, 
is to cry; the second, ¢o eat ; and the 
third, to sleep. He might have added 
a fourth; but what a precious start is 
this for a being that boasts of an im- 
mortal soul ! 

I must be allowed a word or two, as 
preface. During my six years’ resi- 
dence on the continent, I have been 
out of the reach of other things than 
taxes and duns— English periodical 
publications, for example, of which 
there are just as many taken in Calais 
as there are churches in the town, 
which amount exactly to two. Reader, 
you smile; but I speak truth. This 
will account for my never having seen 
a number of the Original, written and 
published by Mr. Walker ; but having 
been given to understand that the first 
volume of it, containing thirty-nine 
numbers, treats the subject of eating, 
and its consequences, at some length, 
I procured the perusal of it from a 
friend, when last in London. I feel 
bound to acknowledge the pleasure I 
received from it, and particularly the 
author’s address at the conclusion, 
(P. 408, third edition.) Here we at 
once see the man, and therefore listen 
with more confidence and interest to 
all his suggestions. We have before 
us the gentleman, the scholar, the com- 
panion, and the Christian. Moreover, 
there is a frankness and a sincerity in 
his language, very becoming, although 
but little known ; and, like a skilful 
preacher in the pulpit, he exhibits an 
imprudent man to himself, not by alarm- 
ing him at the horror of the picture, 
but merely by the close resemblance it 
bears. I hope he may be still sitting 
in his cane chair, with his pen in his 
hand, and the pocket dictionary on/y by 
his side ; for it is not in the power of 
books to mend his style, which is 
smooth and elegant, and marked with 
that simplicity, without which there is 
neither good taste in writing, nor true 
eloquence in speaking. I should have 
liked to have made the seventh at his 
dinner in the Temple.* 

After the manner of Mr. Walker, 


* Between the period of my sending the MS. of this paper to London, and the 
receipt of the proof sheets, 1 received a present of half a cart-load of books from 
Mr. Murray, amongst which were several numbers of the Quarterly. In one of these 
I read, with much pleasure, a review of Mr. Walker’s book — increased by observing 
that the writer’s view of its merits was equally favourable with my own. The ex- 
cellent anecdote related by littlke Hayward of the M.P. in the old Bailey beef-shop, 


reminds me of the following. No 


oubt many people remember old Vaughan, the 


landlord of the George and Vulture at Tottenham, about fifty years back, in bis 
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although not an “ original” one, I shall 
divide my subject into separate codes, 
which, amongst other advantages, saves 
time; and as the saving of time is said 
by Addison to be rather a valuable 
consideration to a cobbler with twelve 
children, it is not to be sneezed at by 
one who, like myself, has beaten the 
cobbler by two a-head, and has one 
under his roof which will be two years 
old to-morrow. Although this is Ca- 
lais news, reader, it is too true; still, 
Iam happy not to be able to add the 
usual announcement of “ another a- 
coming.”” Now, who will venture to 
say, Nimrod has not rigidly complied 
with one code of the moral law ? 

The Epicure.—To begin, then, with 
the epicure. But whence the common 
acceptance or meaning of this word, 
“epicure,” implying, as it does, little 
short ofa glutton? It cannot be in- 
debted for its classical application to 
the celebrated Greek philosopher whose 
name was Epicurus ?—to one who set 
prudence at the head of all human 
virtues, preferring it even to philosophy 
itself; in short, whose rules for felicity 
of life were full of severity and wisdom 
—who placed the sovereign good in 
serenity of mind alone, and not, like 
Mahomet, and a good many of my 
acquaintance, in all sorts of sensual 
pleasures ; who beat all the Gentiles 
in piety —a sort of “ church glutton,” 
in fact, as old Squire Leche, of Che- 
shire, would have called him; who led 
a moral life—who lived on bread and 
cheese — who never drank more at once 
than a quarter of a pint of wine, and 
that not more than twice in the year— 
who put over his door something like 
these lines : 


A great house, but no cheer ; 
Bread and cheese, small beer : 
Epicurus lives here * 


—who spent not a shilling upon the 
female sex, nor would he let any one 
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was a sort of Burns in his own coun- 
try, forasmuch as the poorest man in it 
had a scrap of his writing by heart, 
and, according to Pliny, the rich had 
portraits of him in their halls—so 
clever a fellow, in short, that had his 
countrymen caught him, they would 
have made him drink a bumper for 
once, for they would have served him 
as they did Socrates, and dosed him with 
the poisoned cup ;—could such a man, 
I ask, be twisted into the patron of vo- 
luptuousness? ‘ Impossible !” said 
an eminent French author; “ there 
must have been two Epicuruses.” 
But the Frenchman was mistaken— 
there was but one; and, although the 
soundness of his philosophy has been 
disputed, a noble moral has been 
drawn from his writings, hard of 
digestion as some of his precepts are. 
They all, however, tend to this end. 
The happiness of man consists in 
pleasure ; but as there is no pleasure 
without health of body and tranquillity 
of mind, the one is best secured by 
temperance, in refraining from hurt- 
ful gratifications ; and the other, by 
the exercise of as much virtue as we 
can command. 

But let us look into Johnson for this 
word, epicure. He defines it, “ a man 
given wholly to luxury,” and derives 
it from the Latin adjective, epicureus, 
from the noun, epicurus, signifying the 
same propensity ; referring us to Ci- 
cero’s Tusculan Questions for authority. 
And what says Cicero of Epicurus ? 
Why, although we know he was 
strongly opposed to him in his philo- 
sophy, he allows many of his sect to 
have been rather good sort of fellows ; 
his most esteemed friend Atticus hit- 
self having been one of them. But I 
think I can account for some of the 
vagaries—and you can call them no- 
thing else—of this old Greek. Al- 
though Bacon doubts it, and quotes a 
noble sentiment from his pen in de- 
fence of him (than which, he says, 


else do so if he could help it; who 





Whole suit of Pompadour, and wig as white as snow. His waiter told him to watch 
a gentleman at his ordinary, who he suspected pocketed bread, from the vast quantity 
he called for. The ‘‘ gentleman,” perceiving himself to be watched, at last addressed 


Mr. Vaughan, and the following éclaircissement took place. 
watching me, Mr. Vaughan,” said the gormandiser ; ‘‘ but the fact is, I eat a great 
deal of bread with my meat.” ‘Indeed you do,” replied Mr. Vaughan, ‘ and a 
great deal of meat with your bread! 1 wish you would give some of the others a turn 
now and then.” 

* Epicurus had an excellent house, with fine gardens, situated in what was 
called ‘* the old town,” in Athens; and words very much like these were really 
written over his gate. I believe the promised fare was a piece of cake, and as much 
Water as was agreeable. 


‘« I perceive you are 
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Plato himself could not have said 
more), Epicurus believed only in a 
plurality of gods; and therefore per- 
suaded himself that, as it is the cha- 
racter of the gods to want nothing, 
it is the character of man to want next 
to nothing. Had he, on the other hand, 
been a believer in one most beneficent 
Being, he would have given more lati- 
tude to himself and his disciples, and 
shewn that the road to heaven is not 
strewed with thorns. “ Life,” says 
Fielding’s Alworthy, “ is an enter- 
tainment ;” and I believe him to have 
justly defined it. At least, the obvious 
tendency ofall I know, and all I believe, 
goes this length. We are undoubtedly 
entitled to enjoy the good things of this 
life, when honestly procured, and not 
to an immoderate degree ; and it were 
the height of ingratitude not to taste 
with satisfaction the liberal bounty of 
Providence. The sensible author of 
the Original is evidently of this opinion, 
for he tells us that “ eating and drink- 
ing, reasonably used, are not only ex- 
tremely pleasant in act, but in their 
consequences ; and a healthy appetite, 
duly administered to, would be a source 
of constant enjoyment without alloy.” 
Indeed, he goes a point beyond this, 
and thinks epicurism, as it is called, 
is unjustly censured, if it does not lead 
to gluttony, or occupy too great a share 
of our attention and study. But this 
caution applies to most other propen- 
sities aud pursuits. Juvenal exhibits 
the degradation of human nature in 
the character of a man guided solely 
by his appetites, after the manner of 
Aristippus ; and one of our own poets 
has nearly copied his words : 
** Man, Nature’s 
sweet, 
Receives from her both appetite and 
treat : 
But if he play the glutton and exceed, 
His benefactress blushes at the deed ; 
For Nature, nice, as liberal to dispense, 
Made nothing but a brute the slave of 
sense.’ —Cowren. 


guest by invitation 


Allowing a wide difference to exist 
between the epicure and the glutton, 
Iam bound to admit that, in the words 
of an old friend of mine, “ it is a misfor- 
tune to be born with too fine a palate.” 
In classic antiquity, there are not, as 
with drinking, any excuses offered for 
the man who, as Pythagoras has it, 
makes a god of his belly ; and I think 
there is generally some expression of 
contempt for one, even in these luxu- 
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rious days, who thinks and talks very 
much about eating. It is evidently a 
mark of a little mind ; and to be reck- 
oned amongst the herd which Horace 
describes as born only to eat and to 
drink, would be one of the severest 
censures that can well be passed on 
an intellectual being. The gluttony of 
Vitellius gratified his favourites, but it 
raised the indignation of the Roman 
people; and the remembrance of his 
profusion had no effect in preserving 

him from an ignominious death. 

Epicures are divided into two dis- 
tinct sets,—the man of fortune, who, 
sticking not at the wages of a first-rate 
cook, and, consequently, enabled to 
indulge his propensity to rich dishes 
at his own table, and the man of small 
means, who stints himself in other ex- 
penses, to enjoy, occasionally, a high 
gratification of his palate at some cele- 
brated tavern. The latter, I should say, 
has the higher treat of the two; he 
comes to his feast with a fresh and 
whetted appetite, and is some time in 
the enjoyment of it before nature cries 
“ Enough.” But it is not so with the 
former, to whom an every day repeti- 
tion of skilfully cooked dishes creates 
an indifference to the excellence of 
them, which greatly detracts from their 
value ; and he is oftentimes seen turn- 
ing his eyes towards the side-table in 
search of a cold round of beef. I wit- 
nessed a striking instance of this satiety 
of good things, some twenty years back, 
when I resided in Shropshire. Within 
less than halfan hour of my dinner hour, 
a travelling carriage and four drove up 
to my door, and out of it stepped a 
gentleman, now gathered to his fathers, 
in whose house I had eaten some scores 
of good dinners, dressed by a first-rate 
Fre uch cook, and, in his opinion, that 
most essential appendage to him, an 
English kitchen-maid ; in fact, he was 
one of your truly « eximié. canare” 
gentlemen, whom I have seen alter the 
bill of fare three times in the course of 
a morning, and send for his cook in the 
middle of his dinner to row him for 
some dish not being quite the thing ; 
and Apicius himself could not well have 
done more. 

After welcoming my friend, and giv- 
ing him a gentle rebuke for not having 
dropped me a line, I hurried to the 
kitchen to inquire what was to be our 
dinner, which, as ill luck would have 
it, was rather below par, although by 
no means a bad one for a younger bro- 
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ther—or an elder one either, if he 
were hungry. It consisted of a dish of 
minced veal, a roast shoulder of mut- 
ton, a batter pudding —but nothing 
“to follow.” Apologies were vain, 
and to it we went. Now, I have al- 
ready said that I had sat down to 
dinner some scores of times with this 
kind friend, and some scores of times 
had I seen him pick a bit of one dish, 
then taste another, and so on, without 
appearing to relish any, which led me 
to fear that my humble fare would be 
enough to turn his stomach. I was, 
however, most agreeably surprised. 
My epicurean guest set to work man- 
fully ; and I can truly say I never saw 
him not only eat more in quantity, 
but appear to enjoy a dinner more. 
Perhaps the act of travelling through 
the air had given a whet to his appetite ; 
but, for myself, Iam thankful I was not 
born with a palate. All I have ever 
required has been the “ mundus victus ” 
of [lorace,—clean cooking and clean 
table-linen, leaving the choice almost 
always to others. 

An anecdote, having some similitude 
with the above, is related of George IV., 
and 1 can vouch for the truth of it. 
During a visit he paid, when Prince 
of Wales, to the late Lord Forester, then 
residing at Ross Hall, near Shrewsbury, 
he dined one day with the late Sir Ro- 
bert Leighton, of Loton Hall, in that 
neighbourhood, whom he had long ho- 
noured with his friendship. Sir Robert, 
being a bachelor, was unused to giving 
so large a dinner as this occasion called 
for; and his cook, being rather at a loss 
to fill all the numerous side-dishes re 
quired, decided on fried beef and cab- 
bage for one of them. “ What have 
you got in ¢haé dish ?” said the prince to 
a gentleman before whom it happened 
to be placed. “ That, sir,” answered 
Sir Robert, “ is a favourite dish in 
Shropshire, called bubble and squeak.” 
“Then give me some bubble and 
squeak,” resumed the prince; and he 
ate heartily of it. Thus far I can 
vouch for what I have said; but it 
was currently reported that this homely 
dish was afterwards frequently seen at 
Carlton House. The partiality of the 
same illustrious personage, at one time 
of his life, for a cold saddle of mutton, 
in the summer months, is, I believe, 
very well known. 

Although irrelevant to the subject of 
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eating, it may not be amiss to mention 
one inore circumstance connected with 
the visit of the then Prince of Wales 
to Lord Forester. Sir Richard Puleston 
was of the party, when he was thus 
addressed by the prince: “ Puleston,” 
said his royal highness, “ as you hunt 
this country, you of course know it in- 
timately. I have never yet set my foot 
in Wales. Watkin* has asked me to 
Wynnstay ; but I could not be known 
to be in the principality, without being 
subject to much form and ceremony. 
I wish you would conduct me to thie 
nearest spot.” The next morning, Sir 
Richard did this ; and, after crossing a 
small border rivulet, presented to the 
prince a smail sprig of oak, with some 
acorns suspended from it, the moment 
he entered his principality. The de- 
vice was an appropriate one, and such 
must the prince have considered it ; 
for he placed the sprig in bis hat, and 
commanded Sir Richard to bear, in 
addition to his own crest, an oak-tree, 
with golden acorns suspended from its 
boughs. The British oak is indeed a 
proper type of a British king; for, 
amid storms and tempests, the one 
stands secure; and neither plots nor 
factions can shake the resting-place of 
the other. Nor is this all. In days of 
yore, no ceremonies of honour could be 
performed without having recourse to 
this imperial plant, the monarch of the 
plain. The present king, God bless him! 
then Duke of Clarence, was also of this 
party ; and his majesty’s joke, ou being 
shewn the city of Chester from an emi- 
nence, where his old tutor resided, will 
never be forgotten in Shropshire. 

I have one more anecdote, in allu- 
sion to Carlton House and the dinner- 
table. Many of my readers will re- 
member —indeed, 1 see no reason to 
think he may not now be living—a 
celebrated little bon vivant wine-mer- 
chant, himself as round as a ball, and 
noted for riding fast-trotting ponies, 
equally sleek and round, in the streets 
of London, who, from his colloquial 
accomplishments and good humour, 
was honoured now and then with a 
command to dine at Carlton House. 
** You seem to like that pie, Shelley,” 
said the prince to him, on perceiving 
him making a second attack upon it. 
“ A most excellent pie, sir,” replied 
the wine-merchant: “ but no doubt 
your royal highness’s cook can make 


* Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 
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every sort of pie but one.” “ But one!” 
said the prince ; “ and whatis that one ?”’ 
“ Pardon me, sir,” resumed Shelley ; 
“ he cannot make a magpie.” 

To return to my subject. It is not 
the sort of person of whom I have 
been speaking, my very dainty friend, 
that suffers most in health from good 
eating ; it is he who fills the inter- 
mediate place between the epicure and 
the glutton—the man whose circum- 
stances enable him, and whose incli- 
nation induces him, to fare sumptuously 
every day, and whose appetite is more 
than a match for prudence. To such 
a man Horace applies the epithet edax ; 
and few are the constitutions that can 
long endure, unimpaired, such a course 
of life as this. I can, indeed, produce 
a melancholy proof of the truth of this 
assertion, in the case of a very intimate 
and much esteemed friend of mine, 
who sank into his grave at the age of 
fifty, from, I fear, this cause alone, 
having a frame that might otherwise 
have stood proof against every thing, 
saving accidents and time. Many of 
my readers will know to whom | al- 
lude—to one of the most popular 
members of a once most popular hunt, 
in one of the midland counties. The 
delight of this excellent person was to 
see his house filled with his friends, 
and to provide for them the best of 
every thing; but the want of a little 
resolution to * hold hard,” and not 
to “ run riot” among the side-dishes, 
filled him with gout and disease ; 
and from gout and disease he died. 
This, however, is no solitary instance. 
We are said to dig our graves with 
our teeth; and no doubt but that, in 
social life, the majority of diseases of 
the rich and hospitable are to be traced 
to the source to which I have alluded. 
Addison points them all out in one of 
his inimitable papers, lurking in am- 
buscade among the dishes of a great 
man’s dinner ; and another writer has 
observed, when speaking of the ex- 
cesses of the dinner-table, that “ were 
it possible to convey, in a single sen- 
tence, the frightful train of ills, the 
melancholy interruption to health, the 
immense consumption of time, thus 
produced, men would be shocked to 
read it. They would be terrified to 
behold the magnitude of an abuse to 
which they had, unheeded, so long 
been devoted.” Still, notwithstanding 
appalling examples of excess, too often 
irresistible, and the lessons of moralists 
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to boot, there must be a great charm in 
the being able to keep what is called an 
excellent table every day—to see our 
friends enjoying themselves highly at it— 
in short, to have only to say, with Lucul- 
lus, “ We will dine in the hallof Apollo,” 
as a hint to the chief of the kitchen. 

The Glutton—We will now take 
leave of the nice feeder and the hearty 
feeder, and look at the worst of all the 
Epicuri de grege porcum \ot,—the glut- 
ton; the being in the image of man 
that most resembles the brute; who 
leads the life of a brute; whose whole 
thoughts and actions are directed to the 
gratification of his senses, and whose 
senses are never gratified until they 
are surfeited. This is the man who 
may be said to make a god of his 
belly ; and, like the Dandos of the 
present day, he will risk any punish- 
ment to sacrifice largely to it. Sterne, 
in one of his sermons (the 29th), is ca- 
pital on this subject. ‘“ Preach to 
such a fellow as this,” says he, * ofthe 
abstractions of the soul,—tell of its 
flights and brisker motions in the pure 
regions of immensity ; represent to him 
that saints and angels eat not,—but 
that the spirit of a man lives for ever 
upon wisdom, and holiness, and hea- 
venly contemplations: why, the only ef- 
fect would be, that the fat glutton would 
stare awhile upon the preacher, and in 
a few minutes would fall fast asleep. 
No; if you would catch his attention, 
and make him take in your discourse 
greedily, you must preach to him out 
of the Alcoran,—talk of the raptures of 
sensual enjoyments, and of the plea- 
sures of perpetual feasting which Ma- 
homet has described; there you will 
touch upon a note which awakens and 
sinks into the inmost recesses of his 
soul, whilst other representations, how- 
ever glorious and exalted, will pass 
like the songs of melody over an ear 
incapable of discerning the distinction 
of sounds.” The ancient Greeks and 
Romans shewed their detestation of 
such characters as these by branding 
them on their belly: still, in each of 
those countries, there have been glut- 
tons of high degree— imperial as well 
as poetical ones. Amongst the former, 
it may, perhaps, be difficult to find a 
better feeder than Domitian, who as- 
sembled his senate to take their opinion 
on a turbot; and the Dando of the 
latter was Timocreon, who, glorying in 
his gluttony, had the following epitaph 
written on his tomb :— 
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“ Multa bibens, et multa vorans, mala 
denique dicens 
Multis, hic jaceo Timocreon Rhodius.”* 


These people, particularly the an- 
cient Romans, had recourse to most 
disgusting measures to create an appe- 
tite, previously to a great feast; a cir- 
cumstance which Cooper has availed 
himself of, in his admirable description 
of a glutton, in his poem of the Pro- 
gress of Error :— 

“ Gorgonius sits, abdominous and wan, 

Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan : 

He snuffs afar th’ anticipated joy ; 

Turtle and ven’son all his thoughts em- 
ploy ; 

Prepares for meals as jockies take a 
sweat,— 

Oh, nauseous !—with physic for a whet !” 

Perhaps the following case of glut- 
tony may be rather hard to beat. It 
occurred a few years back at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, and I can vouch for the truth 
of it. Two gentlemen, one a D.D., 
and the other a half-pay captain in the 
army, both cursed with “a palate,” 
and stomachs well calculated to the 
indulgence of it, chanced to reside in 
that town at the same time. Their 
means being rather slender, they were 
unable to appear often at first-rate 
tables-d’hédte, but were in the habit of 
now and then meeting at a certain 
restaurateur’s, where they would sit 
down, téte-ad-téte, to enjoy themselves. 
On one luckless day, just as the mas- 
ter of it had placed on their table two 
smoking hot oyster patties, for which 
he was famous, down dropped the 
doctcr in an epileptic. The usual 
means of restoration being at hand, 
Richard was himself again in about a 
quarter of an hour, when, casting his 
eyes towards the table, he missed his 
oyster patty. ‘ What’s become of my 
patty ?” said he, so soon as he was 
raised. ‘* You have eaten it, sir,” bel- 
lowed he to the captain, with a look 
of much anger and mortification. He 
was right; the captain had eaten it 
whilst his friend lay on the ground. 
Now, what price would not stomachs 
like these fetch, if such things could be 
bought in the market ? 

I shall now touch a lighter string, 
and relate an amusing tale of the two 
Boulogne bon vivants of whom I have 
been speaking. The doctor took a house 
about four miles from the town, where 
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his kind and sympathising friend was 
in the habit of now and then visiting 
him; and the pleasures of the table 
being exhausted, the game of back- 
gammon succeeded, at which they 
were also equally sturdy competitors, 
or, rather, equally matched. It, how- 
ever, one night happened that a dis- 
pute arose between them as to a parti- 
cular throw of the dice called size ace, 
which the captain claimed, but the 
doctor would not allow. On being 
called out of the room in the middle 
of it, the doctor returned with these 
words in his mouth. ‘ Now, sir, do 
you say you threw size ace?” “Ido 
say so, sir,” replied the captain, little 
dreaming of the price he was about to 
pay for his pertinacity. ‘ Just step 
to the front door,” said the doctor, 
greatly modifying his tone; “ you 
never beheld such a night in your 
life.” It was raining and blowing 
most awfully at the moment. The ruse 
succeeded ; the captain stood upon the 
threshold, nearly aghast at the raging 
of the elements, when the question 
was again put to him, and the same 
answer returned. ‘ Now,” said the 
doctor, “ do you say you threw size 
ace?” ‘ Yes, I do,” responded the 
captain. ‘ Then,’’ exclaimed the doc- 
tor, “ get about your business, for I'll 
have nothing more to say to you!’ 
and giving him a push, slammed the 
door in his face, and locked it. But 
the ridiculous part of the affair does 
not end here. It being the custom of 
these gentlemen, in their epicurean 
hours, to be divested of all their gar- 
ments, save those which decency will 
not dispense with, the extent of the 
captain’s toggery consisted of his dress- 
ing-gown and his breeches on his body, 
with a pair of old and thin slippers on 
his feet. Moreover, he was—and for 
aught I know to the contrary, now is— 
a man of great bulk, and, consequently, 
very unwieldy; so that, being some 
hours in performing his journey to 
Boulogne, through such dreadful wea- 
ther and roads, he arrived there in 
a most pitiable condition—not only 
drenched with rain to his very skin, 
but quite barefoot, his great weight, 
together with the wet state of the roads, 
having utterly destroyed the slippers. 
But surely this was beyond a joke, 
“* He nuge seria ducunt !” And if the 


* Much drinking, much devouring, saying things most gross and odious, — 
Here lie I in my urn, Timocreon the Rhodius.—0O, Y. 
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“in mala” of the poet had been realised, 
and the captain’s life been the sacrifice, 
what would have been said and thought 
of the doctor ? 

When I ceased laughing at this droll 
story, I put the following question to 
my informant: “ Did the captain ever 
visit the doctor again at his cottage 
in the country, and in the winter !” 
“ Oh, yes,” replied my friend, “ often ; 
but he was very cautious how he called 
size ace, without waiting for his host 
to be satisfied of the fact.” ‘“ Well 
done the captain,” I observed: “ he 
proved himself the better Christian of 
the two, in spite of the D.D., oyster 
patty, and all!” 

The Beast.—'To the discredit of hu- 
man nature, there is one step even be- 
yond the glutton—the man who eats 
for a wager; and there are several sur- 
prising records of those disgusting ex- 
hibitions. Such of my readers, how- 
ever, as are anxious to know to what 
extent human voracity can be carried, 
will, it seems, be amply satisfied on 
that point by a peep into The Curiosi- 
ties of Medical Experience, by Dr. 
Millingen, lately published by Mr. 
Bentley. What will they think of a 
raw sheep, and a sucking pig, for a 
dinner; with sixty pounds of prunes, 
stones and all, for dessert! This 
seems a poser; but the feats of the 
monster, ‘Tarrare, well authenticated, it 
would appear, by Paris physicians, and 
stated in the above-named work, are 
not less startling. At all events, if we 
doubt the quantity, we have no right 
to dispute the quality of the food here 
said to have been eaten —a live cat, 
for one thing; which confirms what a 
French writer says of man, “ L’homme 
est omnivore.” 

To conclude this part of my subject. 
A powerful French writer says, the 
law of nature prohibits gluttony, by 
the nuimerous evils that are attached to 
it. “ The glutton,” says he, oppressed 
with aliments, digests with anxiety; 
his head, troubled by the fumes ofindi- 
gestion, is incapable of conceiving clear 
and distinct ideas (¢ Fat paunches make 
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lean pates,’ says Shakespeare) ; he 
abandons himself with violence to the 
disorderly impulses of his nature, which 
impair his health; his body becomes 

bloated, heavy, and unfit for labour of 
any kind ; he endures painful and ex- 
pensive distempers ; he seldom lives to 
be old, but, if he does, his age is re- 
plete with infirmities and sorrow,” 
This, we must admit, is an accurately 
drawn picture ; and it would be well 
for us all if it were more frequently in 
our view. But, generally speaking, 

Englishmen are not gluttons ; neither 
do I think that they eat more than, if so 
much as, the people of other countries 
which I have visited. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, I consider the Ger- 
mans the best feeders that I have ever 
come in contact with; and it may be 
remembered, that in my German tour, 
I speak of my telling a German noble- 
man, that if I had half his fortune, 

I would give ten thousand pounds for 
a German stomach, warranted sound. 

Neither are the largest men the greatest 
eaters ; despite of Martial’s query :— 


“ Quid dignum tanto tibi ventre gulaque 
precabor ?” 


It is the slim, high-cheek, and raw- 
boned chap, with no more flesh on his 
bones than there is on a hurdle, that 
generally is the best trencher-man ; an 
observation, the truth of which is, I 
believe, confirmed by the experience 
of the persons who provide what are 
called ordinary dinners, in and about 
London.* But such is the case in the 
brute world. A mouse eats its own 
weiglit six times sooner than an ox. 
Abstinence. Sumptuary laws could 
not be enforced even by Cesar; and, 
if not generally scouted, they have been 
imperfectly obeyed in all countriesyn 
which they have been imposed. There 
is, also, too much of the sapientia 
insaniens, as Horace calls the extra- 
vagant philosophy of a certain sect, in 
our Temperance Societies, which I have 
already spoken of with mistrust. But 
voluntary abstinence is quite another 
thing, and, at times, more efficacious 


* Thad a bailiff some years in my service, who was exactly of this form, and 


would have been an awkward customer at a shilling ordinary. 


He once dined four 


times and supped twice in one day ; and, fearing that I may not be credited for the 


assertion, I will name times and places. 


Tle dined at my house at half- past twelve ; 


with the clerk of Basingstoke parish at two ; with L ord Bolton's steward at three; 


and with a Mr. Corbet, 


then residing at Basingstoke, at five. 


On his return home- 


ward, he supped with Mr. Tubb, the miller of Sherborne, St. John’s s, at eight, and at 


my house at ten ! 


This, reader, is as true as the Gospel itself, 
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than all the recipes of the pharma- 
cop@ia; insomuch, as repletion being 
the great producer of disease, absti- 
nence checks it, in progressu. I te- 
member hearing this strongly exempli- 
fied by Milton,— not Milton the poet, 
but Mat Milton, the once celebrated 
London horse dealer; and I give his 
own words, because, like his namesake, 
his style of speaking on all occasions 
and to all descriptions of persons, has 
always been very much the same. “I 
never takes no physic,” said he, ** when 
Iam ill; but I puts on the muzzle, and 
there it stops till I am well.” (I saw 
Mr. Milton last summer, in his seventieth 
year, doing great credit to his system.) 
There can be no doubt but that the 
injunction of fasting in the Romish 
Church, had the object of health in 
view, as well as a moral regard; but 
then it must have implied something 
approaching to abstinence, and not 
what may be called sham fasting, on 
excellently dressed fish. All the sen- 
sible English Roman Catholics, indeed, 
with whom IL have lived,—and the 
number is not a small one—have 
shewn themselves superior to this kind 
of fraud upon the devil, and satisfied 
their appetite with the common food 
of man, fish, flesh, and fowl, if they 
satisfied it at all. 

But 1 saw the delusion in full force in 
September last, on my return homeward 
from Brussells’ races. A party of six, 
including myself, sat down to dinner 
in the Antwerp and Ghent passage- 
boat, so celebrated for good cooking, 
that it is told of a late London alderman, 
renowned for having a palate, that he 
passed between those two cities, in this 
said bark, every day for a week, solely 
for the enjoyment of the dinner pro- 
vided in it. Albeit! this was what 
is called a fast-day ; and a course of 
what is styled plain boiled and fried 
fish, appeared after the soup, which, 
although I did not taste it, appeared 
meagre enough. ‘These removed, in 
came two dishes of the same species of 
food, very richly dressed,—that is to 
say, smothered in rich sauces—-and a 
small bit of roast beef, in case there 
should be an heretical beefeater at table. 
As may be supposed, I was steady from 
the second edition of the finny tribe ; 
but they were done ample justice to by 
the six pious fasters, topping up with 
a plentiful allowance of well buttered 
pastry and macaroni! Call ye this 
fasting ? by heavens! it would be well 
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for mankind, were one half of their 
bellies half as well filled as these were 
this day; and I muttered to myself 
Swift’s admirable satire, on the farce [ 
had witnessed :— 


** Who can conceive, in common sense, 
That bacon-slice gives God offence ? 
Or, that a herring has a charm, 
Almighty vengeance to disarm ? 

Wrapt up in majesty divine, 

Can He regard on what we dine?’ 


No, no, reader, this is not fasting, 
and a long way removed from its old 
fashioned companion, praying. If you 
are of the same sex as myself, and wish 
to afflict your soul by fasting, look into 
the canticles of King David, and see 
how he did it, amidst all the luxuries 
of royalty and wealth. Should you be 
of the sofier sex, and inclined to the 
same penance, turn to the history of 
Judith, or, perhaps, I should say to 
that of Esther, and there you will be 
told, that the bread of grief is very 
different to this well cooked fare in the 
Antwerp bark. But I can give you 
two Pagan ladies, who would be no 
bad models for you,— most illustrious 
women, descended from the masters of 
the universe—the Paulinas and Mar- 
cellas of later times. They will shew 
you how to mortify the flesh, although 
they could not have directed you how 
to pray. 

Women, for the honour of their sex, 
are seldom addicted to immoderate 
eating, and it is well for them that they 
are not. In the first place, as Shake- 
Speare says, gormandising would spoil 
their grace; and in the next, if we 
were to find a woman gluttonous, we 
should look for a mind enslaved to the 
lowest and grossest of all temptations. 
Still, young ladies are in error, if they 
imagine that young gentlemen dislike 
seeing them appear to eat with an ap- 
petite. On the contrary, it is a sign 
of health, and without health, there is 
no voluptuousness even in woman’s 
charms. Your very delicate and inter- 
esting young ladies, are seldom denied 
the sympathy of our sex, but they are 
by no means so secure of their affec- 
tions. 

Hunger.—1 thank God that I have 
never known the hardship of unap- 
peased hunger, beyond a few hours, 
and then by a voluntary seeking of it. 
It is a subject, however, that must 
often present itself to humane minds, 
in sympathy with the sufferings of the 
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poor; and when we read of a father 
and his son fighting for a dead rat—as 
history informs us was the case at 
Athens, when Demetrius besieged it— 
we are inclined to pardon even crime, 
unaccompanied by violence, when com- 
mitted on its impulse. It is well for 
persons of all professions, and of all 
countries, to talk of virtue, with full 
stomachs, and for Mr. Pope to have 
written that “ virtue alone is happiness 
below ;” but if tranquillity of mind, 
and freedom from pain, are necessary 
ingredients in the cup of life, something 
else is wanted to make it “ sparkle at 
the brim.” But looking at this matter 
in a pleasanter light, we may be as- 
sured that the indulgence, under ra- 
tional discipline, of a natural appetite, 
could never have been denied us by 
the laws of nature, and that it will 
never injure us; it is the artificial 
one alone 


(** With dishes tortured from their native 
taste, 
And mad variety, to spur beyond 
Its wiser will the faded appetite ’’) 


that does the mischief. It is true, the 
stimulus to eat must have been consi- 
dered essential to our existence; but 
for the relish, the faculty of appreciating 
the flavour of our food, we ought to be 
truly thankful. Paley is good on this 
subject. He says every thing we taste 
might have been made bitter; and 
where would then have been the 
“ relish ?” 

I never knew what it was to suffer 
something very nearly approaching to 
pain, from the effect of hunger, until 
during my visit to Scotland last year ; 
when, hunting with Mr. Dalyell’s 
hounds, I had been breathing for 
several hours what Milton calls * the 
imperial air” of the Grampian Hills. 
I was obliged to request some refresh- 
ment on my road home, at the house 
of one of the oldest sportsmen in For- 
farshire, now, unfortunately, no more. 

But I need not have travelled to 
Athens for cases of extreme hunger. 
There are now to be seen two good 
houses in Calais, on the tops of which 
are figures of a cat and a duck—one 
of them having been sold for a cat, 
and the other (at least the original sites 
of each) for a duck, during the invest- 
ment of the town by Edward IIT. of 
England, in 1346. Here was the adage 
verified, of hunger breaking through 
stone walls. 
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Christmas.—I sometimes think, that, 
if I live twenty years more—against 
which the odds are high, for I have 
known too much of what Ovid calls the 
“ anvietas animi continuusque labor” 
of a rough and stormy life to expect 
such length of days—I shall hear of 
these humbugging tea-totallers preach- 
ing their crusades against all of God’s 
blessings conferred on mortal man, 
and perhaps on women too. Now, 
in my opinion, there is much of a 
moral grace attached to a good Christ- 
mas dinner, and what is called “ the 
cheerful glass” after it. Indeed, a 
friend of mine says he is well con- 
vinced that the stomachs of most men 
annually adapt themselves to a little 
excess at this festive period ; and I 
believe it to be the case. At all events, 
there is a moral grace in the recollec- 
tion of the poor, and putting their 
stomachs to the test, amidst the gaieties 
of this season; and it may be really 
said to abound amongst the aristocracy 
of England. The articles of comfort 
diffused throughout his neighbour- 
hood, this time twelvemonths, by a 
Cheshire squire, had they been pur- 
chased by retail, would have cost little 
less than a thousand pounds! I have 
no reason to doubt that the great Lon- 
don capitalists are equally considerate 
of those born to poverty, or, what is 
worse, those whom fortune has sub- 
dued ; but of this I have no means of 
forming any accurate knowledge. The 
mercantile principle, however, of laying 
up a store, is equally the directive one 
here ; with only this difference, that the 
store thus laid up “ neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal.” 

Neither you nor I, Mr. Yorke, can 
travel far through this vale of tears, with- 
out an anecdote; and to shew the good 
effect of well-timed abstinence on the 
stomachs of us mortals,—the stomach, 
that centre of sympathy, which par- 
ticipates with the sufferings of the sys- 
tem generally, and, also, of its parts— 
I will give you one of an old-fashioned 
farmer, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Ilsley, in Berkshire, at the 
beginning of the present century. He 
was of a very penurious disposition, 
and, being a bachelor, had as little meat 
dressed in his house as he could avoid — 
in fact, only just as much as kept him- 
self and his old housekeeper in what is 
called fair store condition. Returning 
one day to his dinner, after having been 
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riding over the downs, looking at his 
sheep, he found a piece of cold bacon 
on the table, being its third appearance 
in that character. He had no inclina- 
tion for it—in short, his appetite was 
not strong enough for it; so, looking 
down upon his stomach, in none of the 
pleasantest mood, he was heard thus 
to address himself to it:—‘* Ah, ah, 
my old friend! thou does’n’t like it, 
does’n’t thee? but a plague on ye, I’ll 
make thee like it, by and by. Bring 
out the old mare, Jack;” when after 
mounting her again, and having another 
two hours ride after his sheep, over 
those fine health-giving downs, he re- 
turned to his cold bacon, with that sort 
of natural appetite, that induces the 
best fed sportsman in England, to 
devour very indifferent bread and cheese, 
on his return home from the chase, 
at a pot-house, with a relish, perhaps, 
far beyond that which accompanies 
him on many other days, at his own 
exquisitely dressed dinner.* 

But I have not yet done with the 
bacon, having one more anecdote re- 
lating to it, which was told me by the 
person himself, who forms the princi- 
pal feature in it—a land surveyor, of 
much practice in London, and well 


known in Surrey. Most people are 
aware, that in some parts of Wales, 
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bacon and eggs, commonly called, 
“ eggs and bacon,” constitute, not only 
a popular and favourite dish, but, in 
the picturesque districts of each of the 
principalities, too often the only one 
that a traveller can be accommodated 
with at the several small inns. This 
fact, however, it appears, is not uni- 
versally known ; at least, the land sur- 
veyor’s wife was in ignorance of it, as 
the following circumstance will evince. 
Her husband having been for a fort- 
night, making a survey of an estate, 
in a mountainous part of South Wales, 
became so surfeited with eggs and 
bacon, at the small public house at 
which he had taken up his quarters, 
that his stomach was ready to keck at 
the very sight of them. Having arrived 
thence at his house in London, rather 
late in the evening, his wife, who ex- 
pected him, said she should “ surprise 
him with something nice for his sup- 
per.” The land surveyor was delight- 
ed with this mark of conjugal affection, 
and anxiously expected the “* something 
nice ;” when, lo and behold ! the cover 
being lifted up, presented a well gar- 
nished dish of eggs and bacon, which was 
a treat to him previously to his visit to 
Wales. 
Calais, Jan. 2, 1837. 


* Dr. Johnson says, ** The man who rode out for an appetite consulted but little 


the dignity of human nature.” 


Perhaps not ; and, by all accounts, the doctor found 


his on easier terms, and seldom failed to indulge it. A fortnight before his death, 
on the authority of Sir John Hawkins, he ate heartily of a French duck-pie and a 


pheasant ! 
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** The play —the play’s the thing.” 


AvowInc at once a determined and 
uncompromising dissent from all opi- 
nions which tend to depreciate the 
player's profession, it may be at the 
same time acknowledged, that there is 
a certain degree of good in the objec- 
tion (however unreasonable in itself) 
which, in the eyes of many, is attached 
to it; for the fascination of the stage is, 
at the same time, so strong, that a suf- 
ficient number of aspirants to histrionic 
renown is always at hand ; and, were 
it not for some repelling influence in 
public opinion, the attractions of acting 
would prove so mighty, as to make the 
audience part of a theatre a very un- 
necessary sort of an appendage. In 
the absence of a centrifugal force, the 
centripetal love would destroy the very 
system of the practical drama, by in- 
corporating the satellites of the boxes 
with the “ stars” of the stage. 

According to this view of the case, 
actors have scarcely reason to complain 
of that shyness, which even many peo- 
ple who love a play exhibit towards 
the profession; and, apart from the 
benefits of the monopoly which they in 
consequence enjoy, is the advantage of 
being freed from that vast portion of 
commonplace twaddle, to which a 
general intimacy with the soi-disunt 
* respectable” world, would render 
them subject. Moreover, it is still left 
to the few—and all actors may aspire 
to become the few—to attain such a 
rank in their art, and to maintain 
with it such an exhibition of moral and 
intellectual wealth, as at once breaks 
down all the prejudices which surround 
the profession abstractedly, and leaves 
the professor himself the more distinctly 
triumphant. Who dares exact from 
Shakespeare any toll of homage to 
conventional respectability? albeit the 
author of Hamlet was a player! Less 
—but still sufficiently — presuming is 
he, who would sneer at the actor-author, 
Knowles, or feel himself less than 
honoured in the companionship of our 
great tragedian, Macready. 

The circumstances which keep many 


of us from becoming actors ourselves, 
cause us, as it were, to regard actors as 
our representatives. As we may not 
spout with our own lungs, we adopt, 
as a sort of stage-doubles, those who 
spout after our own fashion ; and they 
who abuse the tragedian of our hearts, 
are almost as disgusting as if they were 
to abuse our proper selves. Again; as 
great actors are by some chance (a kind 
of mysterious fate!) doing what no 
chance has permitted us to do, they 
become, in a measure, creatures of 
another world—bright objects of ad- 
miration on the stage —strange objecis 
of curiosity in the streets —and impres- 
sive phenomena in a private room! 

Thus much, by way of prologue to 
our more immediate subject, which 
does not treat of going to a,—that is, 
to any play —but of going to the play 
of our youthful choice; delightful in 
itself as the work of Shakespeare, and 
the more so as affording our favourite 
actor an opportunity for that display, 
which we are resolved upon shall be 
triumphant, even before we witness it. 
It matters not who our favourite was, 
Suffice it, that we had long wished to 
see him in Macbeth ; and that the bills, 
at length, to our great joy, announced 
the desired performance. 

My theatrical friend, Jack R. (not 
Jack Richards—though he was a de- 
lightful fellow), was my companion— 
my other half in all matters, saving my 
poverty: for there was I, in lowly 
London lodgings, with sixty pounds a- 
year; allowing myself, as almost my 
only indulgence, the means of occupying 
a seat in the pit of Covent Garden or 
Drury Lane theatre, once a month : this 
enjoyment being legitimised, by taking 
only half a pint, instead of the coveted 
pot of porter, every day with my mut- 
ton-chop. Excepting, then, in my 
poverty, which I contrived for certain 
politic reasons to conceal, Jack was 
** my other self— my counsel's consis- 
tory ;” and, on all theatrical occasions, 
he was sure to be with me. Though, 
comparatively, infrequent visitors, I 
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believe we became distinctly known to 
the pittites of both theatres, by the 
vehemence of our applauses. On one 
occasion, in particular, during our ear- 
liest play-goings, we pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished ourselves, by responding to 
a high-flown passage of loyalty, most 
energetically delivered by one of the 
most impassioned of actors. There 
was considerable political excitement 
at the time, and the passage had its 
effect with our party generally; or, at 
least, it might bees had, but for the 
o’er-reaching extremity of our vocifera- 
tions. Scarcely had the entire speech 
been delivered, when we abandoned 
our energies to such a tumult of 
“ bravos!” we kicked, clapped, and 
thundered, with such a determined dis- 
regard to the stability of the pit floor, 
and the auricular nerves of all around 
us, that I have since wondered we were 
not hurried out of the theatre as a 
couple of moral incendiaries, or two 
politically insane fire-brands! Had 
not the attention of the house been en- 
tirely diverted from the actor to our- 
selves, I have no doubt, but the former 
would have been seen like the imper- 
sonation of Fear, in Collins’s Ode to the 
Passions, recoiling back even at the 
noise himself had caused. 

With the foregoing exemplification 
of our excitability, some idea may be 
formed of the feelings with which we 
paid our monthly visit to the theatre ; 
nor ever were our anticipations more 
agog, than in the case which is im- 
mediately the theme of this narrative. 

Jack and I, then, having met at a 
chop-house, are now on our way, with 
hurried steps and palpitating hearts, to 
Covent Garden theatre. ’Tis a quarter 
past six, and the doors open at half- 
past precisely. We pass every body 
on our way, and walk half the time off 
pavement, that we may get on the 
quicker. Now we enter the piazza, 
scented with the “ vegetable essence” 
of cabbage-stalks, and echoing the 
hundred screeching voices, which ex- 
claim in deafening continuance—“ Buy 
a bill o” the play!” “ Covent Garden 
or Drury Lane?” “ Nice St. Michael 
oranges, sir! only eightpence a dozen !” 
“Shove along, Jack!” “ Here, old 


woman; give us a play-bill: — come, 
come, be quick ;—for Covent Garden 
tobe sure : no, that won’t do.” “ Here, 
sir! here’s vot you vant; here’s a pro- 
per house-bill.” 
along, Jack!" 


& Ay, that’s it: come 
And thus, among a 
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thousand old women and other delect- 
able impediments, purposely intended, 
I suppose, to augment our desires by 
retarding our progress, we approach, at 
length, that gloomy looking archway, 
which we all remember as leading 
from the north-east corner of the piazza 
into the darksome vestibule of the pit- 
doors. That archway passed—through 
an open door on the left, is seen, 
gleaming in the radiance of a gas- 
light, a pointed finger, and the words 
“To the one-shilling gallery.” The 
gods have ascended already to the up- 
per portal. A second archway leads 
to the inner part of the vestibule, where 
a thickly set possé of expectants have 
surrounded the two yet unopened pit- 
doors. Ourselves and many others 
join the crowd at the same moment; 
nor have we taken our position many 
seconds, ere we find ourselves as 
densely penned in behind, as we are 
penned out before. Still they continue 
to press on without, and to condense 
within, till we hang to the doors and 
to one another like a swarm of bees 
dangling from a cherry-tree. An un- 
pleasant sense of neighbourly amal- 
gamation begins to manifest itself in 
the trial of our ribs’ elasticity, and we 
settle our arms in such a position, as 
may best serve us in the tug of war 
which isat hand. Incipient grumblings 
are audible. The females and the ner- 
vous gentlemen are alarmed. A kind 
of dogged selfishness seems to be taking 
possession ofall hearts ; and expressions 
of impatience are occasionally heard. 
Hark !—a bolt! They are opening the 
inner doors, preparatory to withdrawing 
the bolts of the outer ones. The con- 
centrated impulse of the theatrical 
press-gang, is manifested by a simul- 
taneous movement forward, and by 
two or three swings laterally. ‘* Don’t 
push so—what’s the use of being in 
such a hurry?” “ What’s the use of 
your being in sucha passion?” “ Sir! 
you're no gentleman!” ‘ Gentle- 
man!—no, to be sure. What should 
a gentleman do here?” “ Well, sir; 
but you should consider the ladies!” 
“ I consider I do, by making myself a 
gentleman for the occasion, and taking 
them into the boxes whenever they 
favour me with their company to the 
play.” “ Ladies and gentlemen, take 
care of your pockets —there’s one in!” 
6 Ah, but I don’t care for my pockets, 
, , to, 90 . . 

cause there’s none in.” “No; you're 
the pickpocket, I suppose.” “ Stand 
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back! here’s a woman fainting!” 
“There go the bolts!” “ Now for 
it! Here, Mary, keep close to me.” 
Screams are now heard. The bolts are 
drawn, the doors fly open, and in the 
phalanx rushes like exasperated be- 
siegers into a conquered city! The 
inexperienced, who had planted them- 
selves near the sides of the breach, are 
thrust aside, or jammed against the 
sharp angles of the door-posts, by the 
central torrent of the veteran troops; and 
the fat gentleman, who, a minute back, 
would have given the world to get out, 
might now vainly offer a world to get 
in. Mercy on me! I’m out of breath 
even with bare description of it. A 
moment’s breathing while in the lobby, 
and on again for the pey-place. To 
the breach once more! “I say, sir! 
would you (as you’ve got your arm up) 
be kind enough just to push down 
my hat?” Down goes the hat over 
my eyelids, and I am borne to the 
pay-place in a condition of blind re- 
signation. ‘* Put down your money.” 
* Push up myhat.” “ Pass on.” “ Stop, 
sir; where’s your check ?” ‘* My wife’s 
got it.” “ Then you’re check-mated.” 
“ Hurrah ! here we are!” Oh, the glory 
of first breathing in the open pit— of 
hopping, skipping, jumping, from seat 
to seat, and of settling at length in the 
middle of the fourth row, with friend 
Jack on one side, and a fair stranger on 
the other; then to look up, and see the 
gods and goddesses tumbling into the 
galleries, amidst the din of cat-calls, 
finger-whistling, shrill exclaims, and 
hoarse replies. Where rows of empty 
benches were to be seen a few minutes 
back, hats and bonnets and excited 
faces are now in parallels of busy 
motion; till, at length, the anxious 
eyes of the “ standing-room” occupants, 
are seen glancing athwart the undu- 
lating surface of the brimful arena, 
like a string of unhappy herrings, look- 
ing wistfully but vainly on the waters 
which lave the beach, on which they 
have been cruelly left high and dry. 
** You couldn’t move a /eetle further, 
ma’am, could you?” “ No, sir; I’m 
sufficiently sgueeged already.” 

And now the pit and galleries are 
full. Boisterousness is subdued into 
a sort of murmuring undulation, with 
only occasional gusts of riot from above. 
The second circle is gradually filling, 
with men of positive, and ladies of 
middling, gentility. The third circle 
receives those who cannot have their 
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wish in obtaining front seats else- 
where; and both circles are subse- 
quently occupied by young professional 
men, who, on this occassion, patronise 
the player rather than the play, and 
have a generous satisfaction in their 
exclusion from the better places. By 
the way, I should have said, it is Mr, 
’s benefit. 

The turn-keys begin to rattle at the 
doors of the dress circle. “ No 5, first 
company!” Enter a paternal super. 
intendent, his turbaned wife, three 
daughters, and two dandy gallants, 
Down they come; the seats slam after 
them, and slap goes the door into its 
rebate. Thus it continues all around: 
“Second company, No 9!” “ First 
company, No 4, and second, No 6!” 
Rattle — slam — slam — slam —slap! 
Fair necks, hazel eyes, nut-brown ring- 
lets, cherry lips ; plum-coloured satin, 
kid gloves, ostrich feathers: here a 
dowager partlet in black velvet, there 
a covey of doves in white feathers. 
And now the house exhibits a splendid 
complement. Thegodscry for“ music!” 
One by one, the denizens of the ochestra 
appear, each especially looking as if he 
couldn’t help it, and eyeing the ful- 
ness of the house with an indifferent, if 
not discontented, grimace, as though 
he should say —“ all this is nothing to 
me.” Qh, the delightful discord of the 
tuning, and the delicious smell of gas 
and orange peel. The stage lamps are 
rising: flash goes the flood of light 
over the blinking multitude. Through 
a slit in the curtain glances the trea- 
surer’s eye. “ Ah!—peeping Tom!” 
A bell is heard: the pit partially ar- 
ranges itself. The orchestral leader 
takes his seat. “ Play up! journey- 
men sawyers!” A little more tuning 
yet: the leader looks around: three 
taps with his fiddle-stick portend the 
coming crash. His head is down; his 
bow is up; across the strings; and— 
crasu !—away they go. 

The dress circle continues to fill. 
As the overture proceeds, anxieties 
come over us. We hope the gods will 
be graciously silent. Our palms itch 
to greet the hero of the night. The 
final chords are being played ; and, 
at length, one mighty volume of sound 
announces chord the last. ‘ Down!” 
“ Hats off!” and down we sit, dragging 
our coat-tails round, and snugly de- 
positing our hats between our knees. 

The bell rings, and up goes the cur- 
tain, yielding a grateful body of cool 
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air, and developing the ‘ three weir’d 
sisters.” The cunning of the scene is, 
however, at first provokingly disturbed, 
by the noise of late comers into the 
dress circle. And now opens scene 
the second, with king Duncan and the 
“bloody soldiers.” And now, the 
witches again—and now, 

« A drum!—a drum! —Macbeth doth 


” 


come - 


“ Now, Jack!” “ Ay, ay,” says 
he; and we tuck up our sleeves, and 
breathe restlessly, and keep a steady 
eye upon the bridge in the back scene, 
and watch the “ forces” as they march 
across, one by one, to the tune of 
“ Pattie’s Mill;” and then, prema- 
turely burst out with a “bravo!” at 
sight of a highland dress, in which 
Macbeth is not. Another comes: not 
he. Another: nothe. A fourth!—a 
fifth! * Start eyes! what! will the 
line stretch out to the crack of doom !” 
Another yet!—ha !—a pause: “ THERE 
he is! Bravo! bravo! (keep it up, 
Jack ;) bravo! hurrah ! hur—r—r— 
r—ah! Silence! Bravo! Hush! 
Bravo !” 

“TI beg your pardon, young gentle- 
men, but 1 came here to see Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth; and am not aware 
of any stage directions which authorise 
such vociferous activity on the part of 
the pit. What has the poor man done, 
that you should bellow at him ia such 
a manner? Why, you'll frighten him 
out of his wits; and I’m sure his best 
wits will be required to do justice to 
his part. Moreover, may 1 be par- 
doned for asking, whether it would not 
be more wise, rather to applaud an 
actor for what he fas done, than for 
what he is going to do.” 

Such was the rebuke which we met 
with from a very venerable-looking old 
gentleman who sat immediately behind 
us. I did not much relish it at the 
time ; but can now regard it as the 
most sensible portion of this my thea- 
trical record. 

The first storm of enthusiasm having 
passed, a comparative state of quiescent 
comfort succeeds: not that our zeal is 
a wit diminished, but that our physical 
powers are somewhat relaxed, and 
that we now obey an impulse sanc- 
tioned by judgment, rather than a 
franticism excited by fervid partiality. 
It is, after all, delightful to witness that 
pervading sympathy, which causes two 
or three thousand assembled persons 


to yield forth a simultaneous testimony, 
of the warmth with which they greet 
the apt delivery of some particular pas- 
sage of the poet. In such happy in- 
stances, the multitude shew themselves 
to be of one family. There is estimable 
brotherhood in the universality of such 
movements: not that my “ univer- 
sality” must be taken in its most rigid 
sense; for it is not improbable, that, 
while the serious nine are applauding 
the actor, the odd one may be cracking 
a nut. I confess to the folly of being 
angry on such occasions ; and, indeed, 
it is annoying, when the kernel of a 
poetical passage is deemed secondary 
to that ofa filbert. Again; how wanton 
is the dulness of that man, who never 
blows his nose, except at the exact 
moment when all his neighbours are 
giving the most silent attention, to 
some exquisite modulation of feeling 
on the part of the actor. It was on 
such an occasion, that I once narrowly 
escaped a thrashing from a great bottle- 
nosed trumpeter, whose ill-timed blast 
wholly destroyed the effect, which 
otherwise would have been produced 
by Kean, in the “ farewell” of Othello’s 
“occupation.” With more emphasis 
than discretion, I audibly and deliber- 
ately exclaimed, “ Confound that nose !” 
The performance was for several mi- 
nutes disturbed by the hisses of some, 
the laughter of others, and the threats 
of Nosey, whose wrath I had much 
trouble in assuaging. I begged his 
pardon, assuring him that my ungentle 
remark had solely applied to his nose. 
The intervals between the acts are 
by no means deficient in interest; the 
fair splendours of the dress circle 
proving most attractive. Perhaps, the 
interregnum becomes enlivened by a 
squabble, more elaborately worked out 
than that which I have just described 
between Nosey and myself. The mur- 
murings of incipient altercation gra- 
dually swell into breezes of hostility. 
All eyes are directed towards the scene 
of action. Anon, we observe the num- 
bers around, mounting the benches to 
get a peep into the cock-pit. The 
ladies in the boxes near, are alarmed. 
The men become eagerly interested: 
the voices of the engaged swell louder ; 
and louder still the voices of the backers. 
An oath is heacd—a blow evidently 
given; then a struggle, and then a con- 
fused hubbub of “ Turn him out!” 
“ Giveithim!” “That’sit!” ‘There 
he goes!” The sound of a falling 
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body then announces, that one of the 
combatants is prostrate in that space, 
intended only for standing room. The 
cheers of the spectators follow. The 
side door of the pit is heard to swing 
on its hinges. The tugging and shuf- 
fling of two pair of hands and feet con- 
tinue a few moments, when the doors 
closing-to, confirm the ejectment made ; 
and, after an indistinctly heard rum- 
bling in the corridor, the storm subsides. 
The men return to their seats; the 
ladies resume their tranquillity; the 
bell rings; and up goes the curtain for 
the next act. 

Thus the play proceeds, till a brief 
disturbance possibly occurs during the 
entrance of the half-pricers, which, like 
the blast of Nosey, is always ingeniously 
contrived to take place at the wrong 
time. 

The play concludes: the hero is 
prostrate, panting in death; and, on 
the fall of the curtain, he is called to 
life again, by the magic power of his 
own proper name. Ilere is work a- 
gain Er Jack and self. Again, as at the 
beginning, we employ every possible 
means of deafening our quieter neigh- 
bours; and, having expended a greater 
sum total of enthusiasm than would 
nave sufficed for the performance of the 
most impassioned character ever con- 
ceived by Nat Lee himself, we suffer 
the idolised tragedian to depart in 
pen and sink sore-throated, sore- 
vanded, sore-footed, and sorely ex- 
hausted, upon our comfortless wooden 
seats. 

Freshly, as the shower after dusty 
heat, comes the farce, which is less 
wearing than tragedy, in being more 
sparing of the intellectual man; other- 
wise, as regards the man physical, it is 
sufficiently fatiguing: so that, by the 
conclusion of the performance, we are 
willing to depart, under the comforting 
anticipation of oysters and porter. A 
modified wish to be gone, is evinced 
by the audience at large, during the 
progress of the last scene; while many 
are on their legs, employed in shawl- 
ing, cloaking, buttoning up their great 
coats, and half throttling with worsted 
comforters their little children. The 
concluding words of the actor, —par- 
ticularly addressed to the audience— 
are, therefore, least attended to; and 
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many a box-door is open before the 
curtain has fallen. Then follows the 
bustle of departure, in which the con- 
ditions of entrance are curiously re- 
versed ; for the pit avenue is quiet 
compared with the box portico. In 
the latter, all is riot and confusion. 
Loveliness remains impatiently shiver- 
ing on the threshold, while gallantry 
runs to and fro in search of her lady- 
ship’s carriage. Then we have the 
call for hackney-coaches— number so- 
and-so (though, in fact, ‘‘ number one” 
is the pervading consideration); the 
hoarse responses of the coachmen; the 
vociferations of footmen; the fiery 
zeal of link-boys; the trampling of 
vexed horses; the one, two, three, of 
the carriage-steps, as they are let down; 
the four, five, six, and closing slap of 
the door, as they are put up; the r— 
r—roll of the wheels, as one vehicle 
drives off; and r—r—ram-jam of the 
two next contenders for precedence. 
Such are among the principal features 
of box company departure. 

From the pit, on the contrary, moves 
a mass, dense, slow, and silent. Some 
linger behind to take a survey of the 
interior of the theatre; watching with 
a half melancholy interest, the dying 
lights of the great central chandelier, 
and scenting the flavour of uncon- 
sumed gas. Their voices, which shortly 
before were drowned in the “ busy hum 
of men,” are now hurled back to them 
by echo: the servants of the theatre 
appear in various parts of the box-tiers; 
and the noise of falling seats reverbe- 
rates in restored space. The gilded 
fronts of the boxes are veiled with 
their canvass coverings. The vast hall 
of excitement and multitude, becomes 
the tomblike abode of silence and 
desertion; and the last straggler is, 
perhaps, the last, only because he is 
the most poetical. He retires with a sigh, 
repeating Moore’s lines,— 


** When I remember all 
The friends so link’d together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who stands alone— 
Some banquet hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands 
dead, 
And all, but he, departed.” 


LOCKE, B. f- 
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PRIOR’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH.* 


Tue work before us, has one great re- 
quisite for ensuring success. It is 
written con amore. Mr. Prior is, what 
every good biographer ought to be, a 
faithful squire to his hero, deeply in- 
terested in his fame, and following him 
with unwearied fidelity through all his 
fortunes. A more diligent hunter after 
facts never existed. Ile favours us with 
a slight sketch of his labours : — 


“ The great difficulty, was to procure 
such information as might be new and 
satisfactory. Of all the distinguished 
writers of so recent a date, his life, or at 
least a large portion of it, considering that 
it offered some curious vicissitudes, was 
the least accurately known. Not a new 
fact on the subject, and scarcely one 
connected with his productions, had 
transpired for thirty years; no one was 
known to possess any of his remains ; and 
in the innumerable biographies of literary 
men, and others published since his 
death, there was not, with one exception, 
even a letter of Goldsmith to be found. 
Material as these obstacles appeared, the 
design, when once determined upon, was 
pursued, it is hoped, with becoming 
spirit. A journey was undertaken to his 
native spot; to the subsequent residence 
of his father, at Lissoy ; to Athlone; and 
to Roscommon and its vicinity, where 
the poet had spent some time in the 
house of one of his uncles: communica- 
tions were entered into with his relatives 
who were supposed to be capable of com- 
municating information ; indeed, all who 
could be traced, were applied to on the 
subject ; and the records of Trinity Col- 
lege searched for such facts as they could 
supply. With the same view, applica- 
tion was made by the writer, to all his 
literary acquaintance, and removing to 
London in the following year (1831), he 
had the advantage of pursuing there, the 
research that would have proved un- 
availing elsewhere. In proof that no 
reasonable diligence was wanting to the 
completion of an object, which he con- 
sidered more national (to Ireland) than 
personal, it may be mentioned, that 
several hundreds of letters have been 
Written in furtherance of his inquiries, 
and personal applications nearly as nu- 
merous made to others ; while many of 
the periodical works, and several of the 
daily journals, fora period of fifteen years, 
have been carefully examined by himself, 
to ascertain the exact dates of the poet’s 
productions, to trace such others from 


the same publishers as he did not avow, 
and to glean all the miscellaneous in- 
telligence they might afford. Much of 
this was done amid occupations of a 
public nature, and necessarily cost much 
time and laborious inquiry. The result, 
however, has been a large, and it is hoped 
accurate, accession of information.” 


This hope, we are sure all the readers 
of Mr. Prior’s indefatigable volumes, 
will admit to be amply gratified. It 
is no wonder that it has been a labour 
of nearly seven years. 

The first twenty pages shall serve as 
a specimen of the industrious labours 
of Mr. Prior. Public documents are 
hunted through to ascertain that, on 
the 5th of March, 34th Hen. VIIT. 
(1542), a king’s letter appointed 
John Goldsmyth clerk of the council ; 
the records of the parliamentary com- 
mission of 1641, supply the testimony 
of the Rev. John Goldsmith, as to his 
adventures in the time of the Massacre. 
We are furnished with a copy of the 
grant, which assigned to George Gold- 
smith and Hester his wife, the lands 
of Kilbegg and Brackughreagh, in the 
Barony of Moycashell; the books of 
Trinity College, Dublin, are in constant 
employment, to discover such entries 
relative to all kinds of Goldsmiths, as 
the following: — “ 1697, Sep. 23°. 
Johannes Goldsmith Pensio:— Filius 
Roberti Goldsmith generosi— Annum 
agens 18—Natus villa dicta Ballioughter 
Com : Roscommon -—- Educatus Stroks- 
town sub Mage. Cugh——-Tutor Eu: 
Loyd.” Sir William Betham is put 
under requisition for points of family 
history and genealogy ; Lloyd’s Evening 
Post, May 27-29, 1765, is hunted up 
for a paragraph recording the generosity 
of the mother of General Wolfe, because 
her name was Goldsmith ; the heading 
of a lease contracted between William 
Conolly one of the lords justices, and 
Ann Jones the poet’s grandmother, is 
duly exemplified, with an evident regret 
that no larger portion of the document 
has been preserved ; thatthe house of Pal- 
las in which Oliver was born, “ would 
appear” to have become the property of 
a branch of the family, is evidenced by 
an extract from an Irish magazine, 
“ Exshaw’s, for 1770,” [Mr. Prior, Mr. 
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Prior, what month ?]. The Reverend 
Doctor Strean, of Athlone, to whom 
the author feels obliged for the inquiries 
he had made, is made to furbish up his 
Celtic lore, to inform us that Ardnagan 
(one of the places to which Goldsmith’s 
birth is assigned), or Ardnagowan, is 
in more correct orthography Airdna- 
gabha; the identical leaf of the family 
Bible which records the births of the 
Goldsmiths, and sets at rest for ever the 
doubts and mistakes of Bishop Percy 
and others who date Oliver’s entrance 
into the world on the 29th, instead of 
the 10th, of November, fall into the all- 
searching hands of our biographer; the 
Register Office of Dublin disgorges 
deeds relating to the lands of Lissoy, 
concerning which, had also been ran- 
sacked, ‘* the scarce volume, giving an 
account of the forfeited estates in [re- 
land ;” a traveller in America is drag- 
ged homeward, to testify respecting 
the hawthorn bush of Auburn, and 
so forth. We have not minutely cata- 
logued the documentary evidence from 
books and papers which form the raw 
material of the first score of pages ; and 
yet what a miscellaneous mass! Deeds, 
grants, leases, parliamentary records, 
college books, newspapers, magazines, 
family Bibles, public registries ; Wood's 
Athene, Temple’s Rebellion, Ulster 
Kivg of Arms, Mr. Jones Lloyd, pro- 
prietor of Smith Hill or Ardnagowan, 
Drs. Strean and Neligan of Athlone, 
Mr. Bond of Lissoy, Best an Irish 
clergyman, Davis’s Travels in the 
United States,—all dance before us, not 
in any mazes of metaphorical confusion, 
but in the straightforward paths of 
ticketed and labelled chronological re- 
gularity. One grief penetrates the 
accurate heart of Mr. Prior. 


‘« The reader will observe many varia- 
tions in the orthography; thus, Lisso 
or Lishoy, are used as the whim of the 
moment prompts; thus, also, we have 
Pallas, Pallasmore, Pallismore, and Pal- 
lacemore, all meaning the same place ; 
and the family of Hodson, near Athlone, 
into which the poet’s sister Catherine 
married, is now by their own relatives 
called and spelt Hodson or Hudson in- 
discriminately ; the latter, indeed, most 
commonly. Few things perplex an in. 
quirer in Ireland more than these need- 
less and arbitrary variations.” 


This is a sad pity, and should be cor- 
rected by act of parliament, now that 
the schoolmaster is abroad. 

Leviuscula hac, says the philosophic 
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Clarke, after enumerating the princi- 
pal subjects of grammar, prosody, 
accents, &c., which occupy the notes 
of his Iliad,—Leviuscula hac, sed ex 
elementis constant, e principiis pendent 
omnia—and we ought to be grateful 
to a biographer who takes so much 
pains, to inform himself and his 
readers of whatever can be discovered 
bearing reference to his task. Many 
things which, at the time they occurred, 
seemed to be as trifling and unim- 
portant, as the pains bestowed to find 
them out now may appear to the care- 
less reader, contributed, no doubt, to 
form the mind, to influence the feelings, 
and to feed the imagination of the 
future poet. 

The same care marks the work 
throughout. The progress of Oliver, 
from the fostering care of Elizabeth 
Delap, who boasted, with deserved 
pride, that she was the first who put 
a book into his hands, through the 
tuition of Byrne, the village school- 
master, the Rev. Mr. Griffin of Elphin, 
Mr. Campbell of Athlone, the Rev. 
P. Hughes of Edgeworthstown, till his 
entrance in the Irish University, is 
duly set forth, with as many personal 
anecdotes as can now be recovered. 
We fear, that like most anecdotes of 
the boyhood of men afterwards distin- 
guished in life, they are somewhat 
apocryphal. It is generally agreed 
upon, however, that he exhibited no 
proofs of his future ability while at 
school, but this has been said of 
so many other remarkable persons, 
that it is scarcely worth noticing. In 
the appreciation of talent, there are 
two parties to be considered, the ob- 
server as well as the observed. Many 
causes will concur to render the early 
career of a man of genius undistin- 
guished, without driving us to the hy- 
pothesis, that because he did not shine 
at school or college, he was inferior at 
that very moment in intellect or ability 
to those who, measuring his capacity 
by their own, looked down upon him 
for not executing, or, perhaps, even 
attempting to execute, those literary 
feats, which formed the height of their 
aspiring. 

The pecuniary difficulties of his 
family, rendered it necessary that he 
should enter Trinity College as a sizer. 
Mr. Prior laudably corrects various 
errors connected with this event. 

‘‘ The time having arrived for entering 
the university, Oliver was admitted a 
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sizer of Trinity College, Dublin, June 
11,1745. An error in the year of ad- 
mission, has prevailed in all accounts 
hitherto given of him, which arises from 
the university year commencing on the 
9th July, so that the six previous months 
appear, to an inadvertent examiner, to 
be of earlier date than they really are. 

«“ The following is the entry extracted 
from the official rigister, in which, how- 
ever, there are two errors; one stating 
him to be born in Westmeath, which 
arose from the abode of his father being 
in that county; and the other, in repre- 
senting him to be only fifteen years old, 
when he was really more than sixteen, 
if the date of his birth, November 1728, 
be, as we must believe, correct. 

“In a list of eight sizers, entered on 
the same day, his name is the last en- 
rolled. His answering, therefore, in the 
previous examination, it is presumed, 
was less satisfactory than that of others, 
there being on such occasions a contest 
for superiority, among such as apply for 
the benefits of the foundation. But, con- 
sidering that he was the junior candidate 
of the party, and, no doubt, triumphed 
over many other competitors, the fact of 
admission at all is evidence of consi- 
derable proficiency in classical know- 
ledge.” 


He was unhappy in the choice ofa 
tutor. Of Theaker Wilder, who was the 
yerson selected, it so chances that we 
jave heard somewhat. His name is 
connected with the Droughts, Greaveses, 
Macdonnells —all men of honourable 
record in the history of Dublin College. 
That poor Goldsmith should have been 
ill-used by the roaring and hard-drink- 
ing mathematician into whose hands 
he was committed, is possible enough ; 
but that Theaker Wilder was any thing 
worse than a riotous lad while an un- 
dergraduate, and a severe disciplinarian 
and tutor in after-times, we doubt. The 
very anecdotes gathered by Prior go to 
no further extent. Those which are 
found in other Lives of Goldsmith may 
be looked upon as wholly without 
foundation. That the tutor of Gold- 
smith was capable of kindly and ho- 
nourable emotions, Mr. Prior comes 
forward willingly to prove, in a passage 
which also supplies a notice of Wilder’s 
melancholy end :— 


“With passions so uncontrolled and 
unamiable, he could be considerate and 
charitable. On the death of Dr. Ma- 
guire, about 1768, he succeeded to the 
mathematical chair : at his own expense 
he published, for the benefit of the widow 
and family, an edition of Newton’s Arith- 
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metic, prepared for the press by the de- 
ceased, with copious notes by himself. 
He intimated likewise a design of com- 
pleting and publishing, from the same 
kind motives, three other unfinished trea- 
tises of his predecessor, on Arithmetic, 
Equations, and Ratios. And it may be 
remarked, that at the moment (1770) he 
first appeared in the press, his quondam 
pupil, after long struggling with ob- 
scurity and poverty, had attained the 
summit of literary reputation. The end 
of this gentleman proved as melancholy 
as his habits had been exceptionable. 
Early in 1770 he quitted the university 
for one of its livings, that of Rathmelton, 
in the county of Donegal. Here, it is 
said, a female of equivocal character 
exercised such influence in his house as 
to deny him admission when he chose to 
stop out late at night; and on attempting 
at such times to enter by the window, 
usually met with strong resistance, until 
certain terms of capitulation with the 
party within had been proposed and ac- 
cepted. It is, therefore, scarcely matter 
of surprise that he was found dead one 
morning on the floor of his room, with 
traces of severe contusion, the cause of 
which, as no investigation took place, 
remained unknown.” 


It is probable that the notes on 
Newton are nothing better than a 
collection of “cuts,” as the men of 
T. C. D. call the mathematical conun- 
drums in which they so much rejoice. 
But that is no matter. Theaker Wilder 
employed his labours in the most scho- 
larlikeand generous manner—in spread- 
ing, as far as he could, the scientific 
fame of his predecessor, and devoting 
the profits of his work to the advantage 
of the widow. This does not bespeak 
an innately savage disposition. As for 
the unfortunate diaison hinted at in the 
above extract, something may be said 
in palliation. By the strict rules of 
the Irish University, the charter and 
laws of which were drawn from those 
of Cambridge, celibacy was, as in the 
English universities, enjoined on the 
fellows ; but in process of time the law 
was, at first secretly, and afterwards 
openly, disregarded. An ambiguous 
wording in the statute afforded a loop- 
hole of retreat. It was not exactly 
enacted that fellows should not marry, 
but that, if such marriage were dis- 
covered, the fellowship should be va- 
cated. As nobody was bound to dis- 
cover on himself, and as public feeling 
in Ireland was always against the sta- 
tute, the salvo quieted unreluctant con- 
sciences, and the fellows married with- 
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out scruple; but, even within the me- 
mory of the present generation, the 
ladies did not assume the names of 
their husbands, though received in so- 
ciety without hesitation on that account. 
About the beginning of the present 
century the pretence was flung aside 
altogether, and the wife fearlessly took 
the name to which her marriage gave 
her a right. Many of these ladies 
were, and many continue to be, the 
grace and ornament of the circles in 
which they move, whether in Dublin 
or the country; but the practice is now 
at an end. An old-bachelor provost, 
of the name of Hall,* who had been 
educated in an English university — 
Cambridge, we believe— caused the 
statute to be drawn more strictly, and 
all persons obtaining fellowships from 
the date of the altered statute are doomed 
to celibacy. We do not know the par- 
ticulars of Wilder’s case, but it is pos- 
sible that the character ofthe termagant 
who ruled his house might not be in 
any serious respect more equivocal 
than that of ladies who, when the cir- 
cumstances are explained, were above 
blemish or censure. 

We should like to have Goldsmith's 
own account of the conduct pursued 
towards him by this savage tutor. The 
collegiate stories here collected are of 
no great consequence ; such as a joke 
about the centre of gravity which has 
been cracked by every sophister since 
the days of Usher, and for which the 
tutor could not have cared a farthing ; 
and a quarrel respecting a breach of 
collegiate discipline (giving a ball and 
supper within the walls—an enormity 
practised even in our own time, we fear, 
and, of course, duly rebuked, and as 
duly laughed at), which ended in a per- 
sonal “turn-up” between Wilder and 
his pupil. Now, from the riotous man- 
ners of the parties—to say nothing of 
the general habits of their country and 
college — this is possible enough ; and, 
judging from what is recorded of the 
personal prowess of both—the fellow 
being “noted (p. 65) for strength, 
agility, and ferocity” —very probable 
that the latter had the worst of it: 
but that a matter so much of ordi- 
nary routine should affect the mind of 
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Goldsmith with despondency, will not 
be believed by those who have studied 
the history or eaten the commons of the 
Collegium Sancte et Individue Trini- 
tatis jurta Dublinium. Not very long 
before, Goldsmith himself had been 
engaged in a riot of no small magni- 
tude, which drew upon him the anger 
of the university. The following is 
the record of that part of the sentence 
which relates to Goldsmith :— 


** Et cum constat insuper Oliverum 
Goldsmith (three other names are like- 
wise mentioned), huic seditioni favisse et 
tumultuantibus opem tulisse visum et pre- 
posito et sociis senioribus predictos Oliverum 
Goldsmith (cum aliis) publice admonere 
et hance admonitionem in album Collegii 
referri.” 


The riot is 
Dr. Wilson :— 


** Several scholars were expelled for 
raising a sedition and riot in the city of 
Dublin: ’twas occasioned by a report 
that a scholar had been arrested in Fleet 
Street. To revenge this supposed insult, 
a numerous hody of scholars rushed into 
town, under the command of Gallows 
Walsh — who in those days was con- 
troller-general of riots — explored the 
dens of the bailiffs, conducted the pri- 
soners in triumph to the college, and 
pumped them soundly in the old cistern, 
In those days of primitive simplicity, 
the pumping of constables was a very 
fashionable amusement. The commander 
then proposed breaking open Newgate, 
and making a general jail-delivery. The 
enterprise was attempted, but failed for 
want of cannon. Roe, who was the con- 
stable of the castle, and was well sup- 
plied with artillery, repulsed the assail- 
ants ; and some townsmen, whose curio- 
sity induced them to become spectators 
of this futile attempt, were killed in the 
action. 

‘** Goldsmith, though not a principal, 
was present at the transaction, and was 
publicly admonished for aiding and abet- 
ting the riot,— in the words of the sen- 
tence, quod seditioni favisset et tumultu- 
antibus opem tulisset.”’ 


thus related by a 


This, we submit, was a town-and- 
gown row of no common kind, and a 
young gentleman engaged in it is not 
the sort of person to break his heart 
for a knock-down blow. The riot is 


* Hall was accused of some underhand conduct in this business. Sandes, the 
new Irish bishop, was, if we do not forget, energetically angry about it; but our 
recollections of the affair are quite confused. Hall succeeded Percy in the bishopric 


of Dromore, but died in a few days after his consecration. 


distinguished for knowledge or ability. 


He was @ man in no way 
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detailed in a droll style by a friend of 
Burke’s, in a letter to a friend :— 


“ T wonder Ned (Burke) did not ac. 
quaint you with several important affairs 
which have happened in town, but I'll 
supply his place. Jupiter, perceiving 
the days devoted to him* had passed 
equally disregarded with those of the 
other gods, was resolved to make it now 
more remarkable ; for, lo! a sudden fury 
seized the Trinitarians,t and, with im- 
petuous haste, they poured through all 
the streets, in hopes to free a wight by 
catchpole’s powerful hand to durance 
hard conveyed. Sol, fearful of their 
swift approach, now * * * was hasting 
to unyoke his steeds — sure most just it 
is to call him god of wisdom — for, had 
he stayed, what might he not expect 
from those blades who with victorious 
arms had now overthrown the myrmidons 
of Dublin’s mighty Lord. Now see the 
chance of war; the wight, who erst in 
triumph led the hopeless victim to the 
prison vile, now fell himself a prey to 
those whose fury heretofore he’d braved : 
who with Joe, as great as when Achilles 
caught old Priam’s murdering son, and, 
with relentless fury, tied him to his cha- 
riot, so they, with fury equal and no less 
relentless, forced the wretched captive 
to their own dominions; there spoiled 
him of his armour, and with force as 
when the great Hercules the fierce An- 
teus from the ground uprear’d, then 
plunged him in the horrid gulf for catch- 
poles vile prepared, where no kind 
nymph or dolphin huge, him bearing, 
might relieve.t Thus plunged in water 
and in grief, long time he lay. At 
length, his arms uplifting, he implores 
their kind relief, which they in brief af- 
ford, and save the wretched captive from 
his fate; but naked led him, midst the 
almiring crowd, to the great building 
where the varied race of merchants, 
catchpoles, aldermen and duns, wh i 
thieves, and judge, fill up the noisy 
choir, Thus, with many a shout victo- 
rious, marched the glorious youth, till 
the dun night now warned them to 
retreat. 

“The remainder you must take in 
plain prose. The mob attempting to 
force the Black Dog,§ the gaoler fired, 
killed two, and wounded others. Five 
scholars were expelled for the riot, and 
five more admonished: so ended an af- 
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fair which made great noise in the city. 
Another man was killed since a-fighting.” 


Really, when we find Goldsmith 
engaged in such occupations as giving 
balls and suppers, breaking open 
spunginghouses, ducking bailiffs, at- 
tacking “ the donjon-keep of New- 
gate’s dreary hold,” and captivating his 
brother-students by singing songs and 
playing on the flute, we cannot believe 
that his mind was of so very peculiar a 
sensibility as to grieve over the trifling 
causes of irritation afiorded him by 
Wilder. A deeper and more reason- 
able ground of grief was the dreadful 
want of money under which he la- 
boured. Dr. Wilson describes him as 
being in a state of squalid poverty; 
and, when we consider the reluctance 
with which he entered college as a 
sizer, the galling treatment to which 
students of that rank were in those 
days submitted, and his efforts to rise 
from its condition frustrated by the ill 
success attendant on idleness, we need 
hardly look any further for reasons why 
he was more than once tempted to 
abandon his collegiate career in de- 
spair. The necessity that compelled 
him to pledge his books must have 
wounded him more cruelly than the 
grim pun of his tutor on the occasion 
— Mutat quadrata rotundis. We can 
easily believe what is here asserted 
(p. 76), that Wilder privately encou- 
raged Goldsmith in joining in a riot, 
the object of which was to punish a 
class of men so universally obnoxious 
to Irish gentlemen as bailiffs. If 
such were the case, it bespeaks a very 
cordial understanding between them : 
and we must add, that when Mr. 
Prior remarks that he “ was said to 
have encouraged privately what he was 
afterwards called upon to punish in his 
corporate capacity,” he should have 
observed, that the punishment was 
extremely slight. low would the 
authorities of Oxford and Cambridge 
deal with students aiding and abetting 
a riot, in which, after rescuing persons 
confined under process of law, the tur- 
bulent gownsmen proceeded to break 


* « Thursday — Die Jovis—the day of the riot.” 


+ ‘* Members of Trinity College.” 


t “ Alluding to ducking the sheriff’s officers in a great cistern, then in the area 
of Trinity College, as punishment for presuming to arrest a student.” 

§ “* Newgate, it is presumed, from the previous statement of Dr. Wilson. It 
was then, as appears from other notices of this riot, a dilapidated and insecure 
building, which accounts for the students attempfing to force it,” 
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open a gaol, and entered into an affray 
attended by the loss of lives? We 
are of opinion that they would not be 
contented with a simple admonition, 
which so slightly affected Goldsmith in 
his university course, that he sate for a 
scholarship the next year, and obtained 
the minor advantage of an exhibition, 
and offered no impediment to his taking 
his degree at the proper time. The 
son of the first man of our day—of the 
Duke of Wellington himself — had far 
harsher measure dealt to him than was 
met with by the poor and obscure 
Goldsmith. 

On due examination, it will be found 
that the general conduct of the govern- 
ing powers of universities is directed by 
the best motives. That there will be 
individual cases of oppression and mis- 
conduct is only to be expected from 
the usual condition of mankind, but 
they are exceedingly rare. As for the 
complaints made by men, who have 
afterwards risen to eminence, that 
they were neglected by provosts, and 
fellows, and tutors, and outstripped 
in the ‘race for academical honours 
by persons whom, in their career 
through life, they left immeasurably 
behind them, we do not attach to them 
any great importance. Universities 
must lay down a certain course to be 
followed by all, and the consent of the 
European world has rather strictly de- 
fined what that course is to be. Inde- 
pendently of the glories and the beau- 
ties of the classical writings, the fact of 
the primary record of the Christian 
religion—the New Testament — being 
in Greek, renders a sedulous culture of 
that language a matter of necessity in 
Christian countries. Latin, for many 
reasons — ecclesiastical, legal, civil, 
antiquarian, historical — is indispens- 
able. It would lead us into a disqui- 
sition too long and too discursive for 
the present paper, to consider how 
much the general cause of civilisation 
is indebted to what we may logically 
call the accidents of Christianity ; as, 
for example, this of imposing on us as 
a duty the intimate knowledge of the 
poets, philosophers, historians, wits, 
and sages of Greece and Rome; and 
yet it is matter worthy of considera- 
tion. Religious reasons require, that 
to the study of these languages should 
be joined that of Hebrew; but as there 
is no literature of any importance in 
the language, beside what is contained 
in the Old Testament —as the contro- 
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versies of the Christian churches rarely 
demand critical reference to the ori- 
ginal text— and as a knowledge of the 
tongue can hardly have any practical 
bearing on the ordinary concerns of life, 
it is not so generally attended to. It has 
also been decided upon, by universal 
consent, that rejecting from elementary 
courses, for the most philosophical 
reasons, sciences of mere experiment or 
observation, chemistry, botany, miner- 
alogy, &e., the mind of an educated 
youth should be devoted to the culti- 
vation of sciences which, reasoning on 
principles @ priori, exercise the intel- 
lect through all the master-processes of 
thought. Logic, metaphysics, mathe- 
matics in its various branches and its 
highest applications, as to astronomy, 
must be the sciences of an university. 
Goldsmith’s complaint of the preva- 
lence of such studies, quoted by Mr. 
Prior, is not the wisest kind :— 


*« As from the first, he did not hesitate 
to avow dislike to all the graver studies 
of the place, he at a future time appeared 
to seek an excuse for it; and many years 
afterwards, when writing the Life of 
Parnell, seemed willing hypothetically 
to infer, what he made no attempt to 
prove, that a similar feeling was enter- 
tained by that poet. ‘ His progress,’ he 
says, ‘through the college course of 
study, was probably marked with but 
little splendour ; his imagination might 
have been too warm to relish the cold 
logic of Burgersdicius, or the dreary 
subtleties of Smiglesius.? By the ac- 
counts of his friend Beatty, who reasoned 
with him on his neglect, and the offence 
likely to be taken by his tutor on this 
account, he expressed repeatedly his 
contempt for mathematics, and greater 
dislike, if possible, toward ethics and 
logic. In the same spirit he tells us, in 
the Esswy on Polite Literature in Europe, 
‘ Mathematics are, perhaps, too much 
studied at our universities. This seems 
a science to which the meanest intellects 
are equal. I forget who it is that says, 
All men might understand mathematics 
if they would.’” 


We are as ignorant as Goldsmith of 
the author of this dictum, but we cannot 
reverence its sagacity. All men of 
ordinary understanding may be, to a 
certain degree, whatever they please. 
As there is no peculiar mystery in ma- 
thematics, any one, we suppose, may 
become a well-trained disciple ; but to 
be a master, is not to be obtained by 
the meanest intellects. Goldsmith 
would have seen the fallacy of his ar- 
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gument, if it were apples to the arts 
in which he excelled. Surely the art 
of making verses, which may pass for 

try, is one to which the meanest 
intellects are equal ; and yet the author 
of The Deserted Village would scruple 
to lay it down as an aphorism not to 
be disputed, that “all men might be 
poets if they would.” 

It is easy to laugh at the cold logic 
of Burgersdicius, or the dreary subtle- 
ties of Smiglesius: we doubt if Goldy 
ever devoted a serious moment to the 
pages of either; and we have no doubt 
that the same distaste for such studies, 
which rendered unpalatable the grave 
and prosy but most methodical expound- 
ers of scholastic logic, would have turned 
him away from the labours of Locke, or 
Berkeley, or Reid, or Kant, or even 
the trifling of Stewart. That, however, 
is no reason why the nature of thought 
and language should not be investi- 
gated, and the laws of reasoning accu- 
rately laid down. It is a different 
question to decide “quo duce, quo 
lare,” we are to enlist ourselves ; and, 
perhaps, something might be said in 
favour even of the schoolmen: but we 
must let it pass. As for his despising 
ethics and logic, why that is droll 
enough. What are his papers in the 
Citizen of the World, the Bee, &c., 
but ethical treatises? and what was his 
great friend and patron, Dr. Johnson, 
but a peripatetic logician, as disputa- 
tious and as syllogistical as any of the 
Magistri nostri who battled the causes 
of Realism and Nominalism with all 
Aristot lic armoury of mode and figure ? 

It img settled what the course, 
scie ufic and classical, in a university 
must be, how are those who govern it 
to decide upon the talents and capa- 
bilities of the youth committed to their 
care, but by the progress they display ? 
What Mr. Prior says on the subject is 
extremely just : 


“It is obviously easy, but fallacious, 
to censure general systems of education, 
because many of the details may be in- 
applicable to particular individuals. Were 
it distinctly foreseen, that the youth of 
to-day is to be the distinguished poet, 
statesman, or mathematician, of a future 
period, his education might be varied, 
possibly with advantage; though this by 
no means follows: fur exclusive devotion 
to one pursuit is as objectionable in edu- 
cation as in other things. But the bent 
of a boy’s mind cannot always be ascer- 
tained with precision ; even his wishes 
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cannot be safely trusted; and he must, 
therefore, as the sure method of disci- 
plining and enlarging his faculties, follow 
‘ that path which his tutors, and not his 
inclinations, have chalked out.’ 

‘* That colleges enrich the prudent, is 
sometimes true; but who are to be re- 
warded,—the attentive or the negligent ? 
That the ingenious are neglected is so 
far from being the fact, that young men 
who exhibit proofs of talent at college 
are noticed, praised, and even remem- 
bered, long after the occasion, in a greater 
degree than their share of merit probably 
deserved ; as the future lives of many 
have furnished little evidence of supe- 
riority. Ingenuity, therefore, in what- 
ever form displayed, rarely passes with- 
out its reward. But if the implied com- 
pact entered into with such institutions, 
that of conforming to the system by 
which they are conducted, be disregarded, 
no just cause for complaint can fairl 
exist if their benefits be withheld. Poets, 
indeed, may think otherwise ; and se- 
veral of our distinguished names in that 
class looked back with little satisfaction 
to the period of their lives spent at a 
university ; willing, perhaps, to forget 
their own errors or negligences in the 
occasional defects or mistakes observed 
in their instructors: but it is idle for the 
inexperienced to find fault with modes of 
study or the restraints of discipline. When 
a student complains of his college, the 
probability is, that the college has much 
more reason to complain of him.” 


Nay, take the very instance of what 
poets are best qualified to understand. 
Suppose two lads are to rise to colle- 
giate distinction by a knowledge of 
Homer, one of them endowed with a 
soul capable of appreciating the magni- 
ficent beauty, the glorious sublimity, 
the heroism, the pathos, the poetic 
graces of all kinds, shining forth in 
every page of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but who has never taken the trouble of 
reading either; and the other, no more 
than an ordinary and patient student, 
who has made himself master of the 
language of the books, and can ex- 

ound their meaning, prosaically per- 
naps, but after a correct fashion, and 
unravel all the mysteries of their fables, 
their metre, their dialect, and so forth. 
The examiner may, perhaps, divine 
that the idler of the two is the more 
brilliant -— though even that is not al- 
ways self-evident — but he must award 
the honours in his gift to him who has 
the more adequately fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the examination. Nor let it be 
imagined that it is only fellows of cols 
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leges who make such mistakes. Lord 
Byron was captious enough in his com- 
plaints against Cambridge, but nobody 
there made the mistake which, not long 
after his lordship’s having left the uni- 
versity, was made by the profound dis- 
penser of literary fame in those days — 
the Edinburgh Review. The reviewers, 
who never lost an opportunity of railing 
against the English universities, and 
setting them down as abodes of un- 
mitigated dulness, fatal to talent, and 
annihilative of genius, declared that 
Lord Byron had mistaken his vocation 
—that he never could be a poet——and 
that the sooner he abandoned the pur- 
suit of the Muses it would be the better 
for himself. Had any thing like this been 
said in Cambridge, or had a desire to 
drive Lord Byron from poetry, which 
was the attempt of the review, been mani- 
fested by his tutors, the race would have 
been infallibly devoted to Beotia. 

We have lingered, perhaps, too long 
on the college career of Goldsmith, 
because we think that in his case, as 
indeed in many others, his alma mater 
has not had due justice awarded to her. 
We leave it to some of her sons to fight 
her battle, remarking only, that an in- 
spection of the volumes before us will 
shew how absurd is the appellation of 
*“ the silent sister,” bestowed upon her 
generally by men whose names are for- 
gotten in their own universities. Con- 
sidering the numbers of her alumni, as 
compared with Oxford and Cambridge, 
she has contributed more than her pro- 
portionate share to the literature of the 
country. Here we find Burke, Gold- 
smith, Flood, with many others, no 
doubt equal to the average names of 
the English universities, contemporaries 
in a college not mustering, perhaps, 
four hundred pupils. 

The education, which fitted Gold- 
smith for the place he at last held in the 
world of letters, began, as usual in such 
cases, after he left college. It was desul- 
tory enough. Mr. Prior details, with 
as much minuteness as his materials, 
scraped with uncommon industry from 
all quarters, will allow, the fortunes of 
his hero in his various wanderings. 
Much cannot be added to what we 
already know,—his adventures in Cork 
with his horse Fiddleback, which we 
cannot help thinking with Malone, are 
somewhat coloured by Goldsmith’s 
imagination ; his sojourn in Edin- 
burgh, where we think some further 
anecdotes might be picked up ; [is there 
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no other record of his intimacy with the 
Duke of Hamilton than what is con- 
tained in a hasty sentence in one of 
his letters ?]; his arrest at Newcastle, 
where also his fancy seems to be at 
work ; his studies in Holland; his tra- 
vels in France, Switzerland, and Italy ; 
his disputations and flute-playings ; his 
struggles in England, &c. &c., are told 
in a pleasant style; and the whole of 
“ his travels’ history ” is illustrated by 
perpetual quotations from his works, 
Goldsmith, ofall writers, is the one who 
most deserves the character which he 
applies to Cumberland —of “ drawing 
from himself.” Mr. Prior has succeed- 
ed in tracing his contributions to the 
Monthly Review, by means of Griffith’s 
own marked copy, and has hunted up 
records of multifarious labours, to which, 
no doubt, his poverty and not his will 
consented, in fifty other quarters. He 
was principally employed in those days 
by Griffiths, and Newberry, and occa- 
sionally by Smollett in the Critical 
Review. Griffiths appears to hr “e be- 
haved very badly to Goldsm’: ; but 
he was all through life a sha. y crea- 
ture. A letter addressed to him from 
poor Goldy, fished up by the in- 
dustry of Mr. Prior (Vol. I. p. 286), 
cannot be read without pain. It is 
melancholy to find the author of the 
Vicar of Wakefield compelled to ac- 
knowledge himself “ guilty of mean- 
nesses which poverty unavoidably 
brings with it;” but he never was 
guilty of such meanness as that which 
wrung the letter from him. Newberry’s 
behaviour, on the contrary, was kind, 
and the grateful author never forgot it. 
“ He called himself the friend of chil- 
dren,” says George Primrose; “ he 
was the friend of men.” 

The collection of “ articles” which 
Mr. Prior has gathered is at least 
curious, and we doubt not that his 
edition of Goldsmith’s works will be 
valuably enriched by the result of his 
researches. They too truly verify the 
conjecture of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
biographical sketch prefixed to the 
Vicar of Wakefield, that the pen of its 
author illuminated the dulness of many 
a forgotten periodical. The most cu- 
rious fact of his personal history, dis- 
covered by the industry of Prior, is his 
rejection by the College of Surgeons. 
lie kept it a profound secret, but enfin 
tout est connu. 

** Whether this mortifying result rose 
from want of knowledge of minute ans- 
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tomy, which having been long from the 
schools might be easily forgotten, or of 
operative surgery, to which, contemplat- 
ing physic as his peculiar province, he 
might not have paid sufficient attention ; 
whether his memory or presence of mind 
were overpowered by the apprehension 
felt by every surgical tyro on such occa- 
sions, or he was disconcerted by the 
banter of some such examiner as Rode. 
rick Random encountered, it is vain to 
inquire. The circumstance is curious 
in itself, and is now for the first time 
disclosed. No communication on the 
subject appears to have been made to his 
relatives, nor was it even surmised by 
any of his acquaintance or biographers, 
although at the moment, no doubt, known 
to a few more intimate associates, who 
were sufficiently reserved to keep the 
secret. The unexplained relinquishment 
of the India appointment first excited 
suspicion of the fact in the mind of the 
writer, which was confirmed by a ru- 
mour, vague indeed and unsatisfactory, 
of the same nature, communicated by an 
eminent physician, The cause of such 
abandonment then became obvious, re- 
jection from one branch of service neces- 
sarily disqualifying him for all; and, 
by the regulations of medical bodies, no 
re-examination of an unsuccessful appli- 
cant could be had under a period of three 
or six months, for the advantage of fur- 
ther study. Accident, therefore, or some- 
thing akin to accident, did for him what 
it has done for others of our eminent 
men, who had determined to proceed 
abroad in the pursuit of wealth,—it kept 
him at home, to acquire fame ; and, as 
in the instances of Burke and Burns, to 
elevate the literature of our country. 

“ The following extract is from the 
books of the College of Surgeons ; it ap- 
pears he was the only unsuccessful can. 
didate on that day :— 

“* At a Court of Examiners held at 
the Theatre, 2ist December 1758. Pre- 
sent (blank. )’ 

“(Here several names precede and 
follow that of the Poet, as having passed 
for the medical service of the army or 
navy ; but it is only necessary to quote 
the one preceding him, from its con. 
nexion with the situation for which he 
was examined.) 

““* James Bernard, mate to an hos- 
pital. Oliver Goldsmith, found not qua- 
lified for ditto.’ ” 


Not qualified to be mate to an hos- 
pital! The thing was settled ; and 
fate had decided that he was to remain 
in England, to do that for which he 
was qualitied. 

The “Cock Lane Ghost,” “ Beau 
Nash,” the “ History of the War,” 
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the “ History of Mecklenburgh,” an 
oratorio, an English grammar — any 
thing and every thing engaged his pen, 
without adding much to his funds, 
or any thing to his fame. But in 
December 1764 appeared his Traveller, 
which gave him a permanent place in 
his “ land’s language.” It procured 
him little money—twenty guineas ; 
but it introduced him into higher circles 
than those to which he had hitherto 
been accustomed. Mr. Prior dispels 
the ridiculous fable of his mistaking 
the Earl of Northumberland’s footman 
for the peer himself; and in general is 
able to prove that the stories current 
at the expense of Goldsmith have no 
better foundation than the waiting-maid 
gossip of such blockheads as Sir John 
Hawkins, or the idle prattle of the pa- 
ragraph manufacturers. In 1766, he 
published the Vicar of Wakefield, of 
which (must not we be reminded of 
Waverley?) his bookseller had long 
hesitated to risk the publication. The 
Deserted Village appeared in 1770. 
Ilis plays were brought on the stage, 
the Good-natured Man in 1768, and 
She Stoops to Conquer in 1773. His 
Hermit had been printed for the amuse- 
ment of the Countess of Northumber- 
land in 1764, and his Haunch of Veni- 
son, and Retaliation, were not published 
until after his death. These are the 
works that afford his passport to fame ; 
for his “ Essays,” amusing as some 
of them are—the “ Broken Soldier” 
is inimitable, do not lay claim to any 
very high pretensions; and his Ani- 
mated Nature, and the Histories of 
Rome, Greece, and England, are works 
upon which it would be wrong to set 
his reputation. They are as merely 
taskwork as his narrative of the “ Cock 
Lane Ghost ;” and, independent of the 
inaccuracies with which they abound, 
the histories do not display one his- 
torical qualification. His lucid and easy 
style is their great charm ; but he might 
as well have translated Titus Livius 
at once, if he could have compressed 
him within the limits assigned by the 
bookseller. With implicit good faith 
he swallows the history of the seven 
kings of Rome, the wars of Porsenna, 
the ten years’ siege of Veii, even Cur- 
tius and gulf in the forum, the flight 
of the kings, the flight of the people, 
the religious ordinances of Numa, the 
olitical wisdom of Servius Tullius. 
Pia and the she-wolf, the sibyl and her 
books, Tanaquil and her eagle, Tullia 
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and her accursed chariot, Lucretia and 
her dagger, the capitol and its geese, 
all are narrated with undoubting pen. 
Junius Brutus, Camillus, Coriolanus, 
with all their accessories, are made 
historical personages as readily, and 
occupy as much space and attention, as 
Cesar or Cicero. He doubts, as far 
as we can remember, only once. 
After telling the story of Virginia, 
a scruple arises in his mind as to 
its truth or accuracy; and he has a 
few misgivings as to the correctness 
of what we are told about the de- 
cemvirs, whose characters, he thinks, 
may have been maligned in this busi- 
ness of the young lady. Hisscepticism 
extends no further. As for the ordi- 
nary commonplaces of Roman story, 
he gulps all. Regulus is murdered 
by being rolled in a cask. Hannibal 
is cruel and perfidious ; his army is 
destroyed by “ luxury” at Capua; he 
is defeated perpetually by Marcellus. 
Scipio is the model of chastity and 
patriotism ; Cataline is a ruffian of 
unmixed blackness; Cicero, the pat- 
tern of a consul, and, with all his party, 
actuated only by disinterested love of 
country ; Cesar, a deliberate enemy 
to “ liberty ;” Pompey, its determined 
supporter; Brutus and his friends, all 
“ honourable men;” Cato, the in- 
flexible assertor of “ virtue,” and so 
on. He took things as he found 
them ; the legendary tale, the partial 
chronicler, the factious pamphleteer, 
were all good authorities, and why 
should he look further? It would but 
have disturbed long-seated opinions. 
His second volume is open to more 
serious objections, because following 
those who dragged from the foul nar- 
ratives which supply materials for the 
lives of the emperors, he has filled it 
with disgusting details, which even if 
they were as true, as in nine times out 
of ten they are false, should be con- 
demned to eternal silence in works 
destined for the perusal of youth ; and 
which, if we consider them in another 
point of view, have no more to do with 
the history of the Empire of Rome, 
than what is preparing in the kitchen 
of King William the Fourth for this 
day’s dinner, has to do with the history 
of Great Britain. As to the histories 
of Greece and England, except what 
passages we find in the latter extracted 
from some of his own former publica- 
tions, we do not think that his pen had 
much share in what they contain, 
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Of the Vicar of Wakefield it is useless 
to speak. There may be defects in the 
novel: Mr. Prior points out the prin- 
cipal, but what matter? who cares to 
see them? It has won the heart, not 
only of England, but of all nations 
to which those acquainted with the 
tongue of England could expound it, 
The quiet humour, the heart-touching 
pathos, the guileless wit, the kindly 
picturings of life, the generous feelings, 
the well woven chain of story, some- 
times sad, sometimes merry, but always 
natural, and always interesting; the 
odd jumble of characters, grave and 
gay, commonplace and eccentric, sim- 
ple and knavish; but above all, the 
truly poetic, nay, the almost epic cha. 
racter of Dr. Primrose himself, — have 
endeared the Vicar of Wakefield to all 
who, in any condition of life, are ac- 
cessible to genius, kindliness, or ho- 
nourable sentiment ; and will continue 
so to endear it, 


“ As long as water runs, and tall trees 
bloom.” 


And Tony Lumpkin, and Croaker, 
and Lofty, and Hardcastle, and little 
Flanigan—why not add the refined 
gentleman, fitting prototype for the cur- 
rent generation of fashionable novelists, 
who danced his bear to none but the 
genteelest of tunes—will not they keep 
the name of Goldsmith as one of the 
main purveyors of dramatic fun, whe- 
ther it pleases our managers to consider 
his comedies as stock pieces or not? 
They will for ever admit him as a fit 
companion into that gallery of comic 
Irishmen, gathered with so patriotic a 
pride by Mr. Prior. 

Ofhis poems, the Hermit, now that we 
have become more critically acquainted 
with the compositions, on which he 
imagined it was modelled, does not ap- 
pear to us a successful imitation ; as it 
exhibits no approach in style, sentiment, 
manners, or current of thought, to our 
old ballads. Looking upon it in this 
point of view, it is a failure, though 
not greater than the Hermit of Wark- 
worth of Bishop Percy himself; but, 
considered without reference to any 
thing but its own merits, it is a pleasing 
and harmonious poem. In the Haunch 
of Venison, Mr. Croker, it appears, 
suggests that some hints are derived 
from Boileau. Ifthe right hon. gentle- 
man had said that the conception of the 
whole,—and several of the most re- 
markable passages were taken directly 
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from his Third Satire—-he would have 
been nearer the truth. Radaliation is 
only a squib, but executed with pecu- 
liar delicacy and elegance. Lis greater 

ms, are the Traveller and the De- 
serted Village; the only complaint 
ever urged against which, by fastidi- 
ousness or envy is, that they are too 
short. Leaving all criticism on their 
literary merit aside, we may briefly 
allude to the political reflections called 
up by the Deserted Village. It is 
generally considered that Auburn, 
though in many particulars a creation 
ofa poetic imagination, was founded on 
his own native place, Lissoy, and the 
popular history of the cause of its de- 
sertion, is given as follows :-— 


“ Lieut. Gen. Robert Naper, so spelt 
in the law documents of the time, though 
now written Napier, who is represented 
to have returned from Vigo in Spain, 
with a large fortune, purchased, as has 
been stated, the adjoining lands. In 
erecting a residence and forming a de- 
wesne around it, the habitations of some, 
as is alleged, respectable tenants, and 
several of the peasantry, stood in the 
way, and being unwilling to remove for 
his convenience, were at length, after 
much resistance, all, excepting the Gold- 
smith family, ejected for non-payment 
of rent. Their houses were pulled down 
and the park enlarged to a circumference 
of nine miles; but so great was the in- 
dignation of the people at the proceeding, 
that, on the general's death, which oc- 
curred soon afterward, they assembled in 
a tumultuous manner, assailed the house, 
destroyed much of the property in and 
around it, and among other things the 
plantations, to the value of 50001. 

“Such is the story ; but stories of this 
description in Ireland, after the lapse of 
afew years, must be taken with certain 
allowances for heat and misrepresenta- 
tion; and after some trouble taken in the 
inquiry, we may be induced to believe 
that, if not wholly untrue, it is highly 
exaggerated. The original estate, on 
reference to papers connected with its 
purchase, was six hundred acres ; to this 
on the death of the general, who seems 
to have died before the contract was 
finished, was added nearly six hundred 
more, and had the whole been converted 
into demesne, which from other docu. 
ments we know was not the case, it could 
not have embraced any thing like a cir- 
cumference of nine miles. The house, 
moreover, is of very moderate size, not 
at all of dimensions requiring such an 
extent of park ; the high road likewise 
from Athlone to Ballymahon, a few 
smaller cross roads, the house of Gold- 
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smith’s father, which could not be dis- 
turbed, the mill, to which he alludes in 
the poem, and a variety of other objects, 
if not natural obstacles, stand much less 
than a mile from the house so said to be 
built or begun by General Naper, and 
would necessarily interfere with his 
design. Neither, had he been tyranically 
disposed, was the Goldsmith family at 
his mercy ; their tenure, by the terms of 
the lease as already stated, was ‘¢ for 
ever,” on the fulfilment of the moderate 
conditions therein stated ; and the origi- 
nal possessor was Mr. Newstead, not 
General Naper. 

‘The truth probably was, that the 
general in entering upon his new pur- 
chase in a rude and disturbed country, 
found the occupiers of the soil disposed, 
as is too commonly the case in Ireland, 
to consider themselves its freeholders, and 
scarcely liable to any plea or even pro- 
vocation, to be disturbed. ‘That he could 
procure no rent the story admits; being 
necessarily driven on process of law to 
compel payment, the act was revenged 
by those barbarous outrages, which are 
as common on such occasions at the pre- 
sent day as at remote periods. When 
once removed, their habitations, which 
are commonly of the rudest description, 
may have been razed to prevent a repe- 
tition of such scenes. 

*« So far, it is possible, the offence of the 
proprietor extended; but the wanton 
destruction of a thriving or pretty village, 
in a country where such are carefully 
encouraged by all proprietors of lands, is 
wholly improbable. Popular opinion, 
however, always inclines to the weaker 
side ; and the circumstances, if true only 
in the smallest degree, were calculated 
to make a strong impression upon a mind 
like that of Goldsmith, generous in its 
impulses, but not always discriminating 
in its judgments. These being retained 
and revolved with all the tenacity of 
early impressions, would readily acquire 
that tone of exaggeration, capable of 
transforming, for the purposes of poetry, 
a group of mud cabins into a beautiful 
village ; and, perhaps, their turbulent 
and vindictive occupants, into injured, 
and innocent, and expatriated peasants.” 

A poet has a right to take the pictu- 
resque side of a story, and to draw for 
embellishments upon his imagination ; 
but if any thing like what is here re- 
lated took place in our own times, it 
would make a capital grievance, and 
another ground for demanding ‘‘ Justice 
for Ireland.” The orator would not 
think himself bound to be more accu- 
rate than the poet, but in place of the 
beautiful couplets of Goldsmith, he 
would supply us with a barbarian 
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medley of mangled metaphors, gar- 
nished with a due quantity of “ ohs!” 
and “ ahs!” —appeals to the tenderness 
of the Irish heart, and recommendations 
of “ death’s-heads and cross-bones.” 
There would also be this remarkable 
difference; the poet looking merely to 
what comes under his observation, is 
not bound to write legislative essays, or 
to enter into statistical details; he sees, 
or fancies he sees, the peasantry leaving 
their native homes, driven by the pres- 
sure of severe rents and exacting land- 
lords; and it is no part of his calliug 
to do more than lament such results, 
hoping for better times and kinder feel- 
ings, The howling agitator sees the 
misery as well as the poet, and is hy- 
pocrite enough to lament it occasionally 
in frothy sentences, that which he is in 
reality augmenting by all the means in 
his power, but he has no poetical ex- 
cuse for not pointing out the remedy. 
It is his duty, in the office he has as- 
sumed, to do more than howl and 
brawl. He well knows, that for the 
evils complained of in the Deserted 
Village, and the miseries of a far direr 
description of our own times, there is 
an effectual cure. He well knows, 
what Goldsmith, who, we take for 
granted, had never bestowed a mo- 
ment’s thought upon the subject, did 
not know, that the remedy is the im- 
mediate establishment of a system of 
Poor Laws 1n Iretanp, and against 
their introduction the trader in the 
wretchedness of his countrymen, will 
“ agitate, agitate, agitate,” with a de- 
sperate vehemence. The hand that feeds 
the starving Irish will be uplifted to 
drive off the robber and the pickpocket ; 
and the sturdy beggar, true to the in- 
stincts of his calling, loudly protests 
against relief being afforded to those 
who are really deserving of assistance. 
It is acknowledged that 2,300,000 
human beings—TWo MILLIONS THREE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE—some- 
thing about the population of Scotland, 
are in a state of the most destitute 
pauperism in Ireland, that they are all 
but starving, that they are houseless, 
unclad, unshod, that they are perishing 
by famine and disease, in the midst of 
a prosperous country, calling itself 
Christian ; but when an attempt was 
made, in an assembly having the impu- 
dence to call itself the National Asso- 
ciation of Ireland, not, indeed, to relieve 
that awful mass of misery, but merely to 
point out the appalling fact, and sug- 
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gest that it is time to think ofa remedy, 
those who take upon themselves the 
oftice of clamoring for “ Justice for 
Ireland,” who will not allow any one to 
be Irish in heart or feeling, who does 
not bow down to their ragamuffin 
tyranny, cried it down as a crime or 
an outrage. Two millions and a half 
of people are starving. True; but 
what of that? Don’t bother us with 
such nonsense. Let them starve. Are 
their famishing howls to divert us from 
the main matter? Look to the registry ! 
Tipperary is in danger—look to the 
registry! What is the starvation of a 
couple of millions compared to the 
chances of Mr. Sheil being unseated. 
Ay, starve—starve—starve, growls forth 
adeeper bark. Who minds them? aren't 
they used to it? That's their business ; 
mine is the rent, ay, justice for Ireland, 
the rent, the whole rent, and nothing 
but the rent. 

Acommentary on the Deserted Village 
might he made an instructive work. The 
poem was published only a few years 
before the struggle tor what was called 
Emancipation began, a struggle which 
we were always told was to conclude, 
as fast as one il!-judged concession after 
another was made to men incapable of 
faith or honour, but which has not con- 
cluded yet. We were told, too, that the 
labours of the Grattans and O’Connells 
would infallibly raise the condition and 
awaken the intellect of the Irish people. 
Ilias the promise been kept? Go back 
to Goldsmith. The principal topic of 
complaint in his poem is the driving 
out of “ the bold peasantry,” and the 
consequent thinning of the population. 
Could he now re-appear in [reland, he 
would find that his fears on the latter 
point have not been realised. He would 
see that his bold peasantry has been 
replaced by thronging swarms of miser- 
able wretches, whom those who rob 
and degrade them dignify by the com- 
plimentary title of the finest peasantry 
under the sun. He would see, also, 
that the character of boldness has 
vanished, and that a grovelling herd, 
sunk in the most debasing superstition, 
ground to the earth by the most abject 
poverty, and therefore familiarised with 
vice, and nurtured in crime, fills the 
place of “ the country’s pride.” No; 
where would he find what, even to his 
imagination, could supply the hints for 
“* Auburn, the sweetest village of the 
plain.” He would have to turn away 
with Joathing from the squalid wretch- 
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edness, coward turbulence, abject 
fétiche worship, savage and bloodthirsty 
‘cruelty, which meet the traveller in 
Ireland at every step. The country 
schoolmaster he would find acting as 
secretary to Captain Rock, and dic- 
tating lessons of murder; the village 
alehouse, bereft of its humble finery, a 
filthy cover for the assassin ; the country 
clergyman, a mark for the bullet of the 
hired bravo; and the decent church that 
tops the neighbouring hill, an object of 
interested hatred to the occupier of the 
chapel founded since the days of the 
poet. Save in Protestant Ulster, he 
would not find in any village of Ireland 
a shadow of the comfort, the decency, 
or the innocent industry which he pic- 
tures forth in Auburn. Such are the 
fruits of Emancipation. As for the 
promised advance in intellect, a com- 
parison of the period of fifty or sixty 
years before the relaxation of the 
penal code, say from the Hanoverian 
succession, with the fifty or sixty 
years that succeeded, will shew how 
false was that expectation. Ireland 
has made but scanty contributions 
to our literature in the past half cen- 
tury. In the period which, we are 
told, should be designated as “ her 
dark night of sorrow,” she gave us 
Swift, Burke, Berkely, Parnell, Sterne, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan (for every thing he 
did of any value must be referred to 
the earlier per.od), to pass names more 
or less known, of Flood, Barré, Mac- 
lean, Murphy, Kelly, O’Hara, Centlivre, 
Macklin, &e. It would be difficult 
to produce a similar list from the re- 
cords of the last fifty or sixty years. 
The reason is plain enough. In Gold- 
smith’s time there were no Maynooths, 
no Catholic boards, no normal schools 
ofagitation. The Protestant talent of 
the country was not compelled, by 
motives of self-preservation, to abstract 
itself from the pursuits of literature, 
taste, and science, for the purpose of 
mingling in the tumults of politics and 
polemics; and if the penal laws pre- 
vented the developement of Roman 
Catholic talent, it has been as effectually 
checked by the vulgar turmoil to which 
it is compelled to contribute. We 


should as soon expect sound moralists 
and theologians from among the stu- 
dents of Dens, as any productions, 
Digna lini cedro et levi servanda 
cupresso, from those who think that the 
aes Bilingsgate of the Corn Ex- 
e 


range is the perfection of eloquence 
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and genius, which has long been the 
creed of the “ talented” men of eman- 
cipated Ireland. No doubt some bril- 
liant names will occur, and the Roman 
Catholics may justly refer to Moore, 
[although he was educated as a Pro- 
testant, we believe, and certainly ina 
Protestant university, and the theolo- 
gical opinion of the author of Little’s 
poems, are not of much importance ;| 
but no one who has carefully consi- 
dered the literary history of Ireland 
since the Revolution, will be inclined 
to contradict our general assertion. 
What has “ emancipated ” Ireland 
produced, to compare with what has 
been done by Scotland in the present 
century? In the opening half of the 
last century, the Scotch could not bear 
competition with the Irish, degraded 
and darkened by the penal laws. Is 
that the case now ? 

But let us get back to Goldsmith, 
and his biographer. Mr. Prior has 
executed his task with much talent and 
unwearying industry; and his hero’s 
fame has not suffered from the searching 
minuteness which has been exerted to 
discover every particular of his history. 
Many idle stories about Goldsmith’s 
vanity, extravagance, or silliness, cir- 
culated principally by the biographers 
of Dr. Johnson, and the gossiping 
anecdote-mongers, who are always ready 
to tell something that may lower men 
of genius to the ordinary level of hu- 
manity, are here dissipated, as also are 
the exaggerated accounts of his literary 
profits. He was embarrassed all his 
life, but did not die much in debt. The 
searching zeal of Mr. Prior, has disco- 
vered his tailor’s bill (and a curious one 
it is), the balance of which is not quite 
80/. against him, after dealings of some 
years’ standing, and of that 35/. was 
contracted by his settling the bill ofa 
relation. Every thing that comes to light 
about him proves him to have been as 
good a fellow as his own Vicar,—as 
kind, as generous, as simple, and as 
improvident. If such a disposition is 
unfavourable to a prosperous career in 
the world, it may carry with it its own 
consolation. It made poor Goldy lie 
in bed because he had thoughtlessly 
given away all his clothes, but it never 
brought a pang to his pillow. His 
sanguine spirit rendered the prospect or 
the presence of difficulties less appal- 
ling; his happy temper and universal 
benevolence, if it sometimes exposed 
him to the tricks of impostors, or the 
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censures of the more careful, kept him 
in good humour with all mankind ; 
and if, amid slight and neglect, he 
occasionally might have shewn that he 
thought himself worthy of at least as 
much attention as men of inferior 
powers, it was no more than a natural 
impulse ; and his novel, his plays, and 
his poems, may cover more vanity than 
he ever exhibited. He felt that the 
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genius was in him ; and, while he was 
on his progress to undying reputation, 
he had bonhomie and _ philosophy 
enough to accommodate himself to all 
circumstances : and we venture to say, 
that none of the least pleasant hours of 
his life were those which he carelessly 
avowed, amid the astonishment of more 
fastidious circles, to have been spent 
among “ beggars of Axe Lane.” 


COURTENAY’S LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, BA aT.° 


Tue Memoirs before us constitute the 
first book of a gentleman who has for 
forty years occupied himself as a pam- 
phleteer, or a writer in reviews ; and 
candour must admit that he has per- 
formed his task con diligenza and con 
amore. The labour was needed; for 
Abel Boyer’s biography (which was 
made up of memoirs and letters that 
had been published in Temple’s life- 
time, or by Swift afterwards, as also 
the published letters of Lord Arling- 
ton, with occasional use of the letters 
of D'Estrades) deals but little, or, ra- 
ther, not at all, with the private life of 
its hero. The life by Lady Giffard, 
prefixed to the edition of Temple’s 
works, in 1731, also omits the private 
relations : in fact, on examination of 
the original MS., it has been found, by 
Mr. Courtenay, that all such passages 
were suppressed. For this document, 
and for other material family papers, 
the present biographer is indebted to 
the Rev. Robert Longe, vicar of Cod- 
denham, in Suffolk, into whose custod 
they came by occasion of his father’s 
marriage. 

Mr. Courtenay has been very soli- 
citous to vindicate the religious cha- 
racter ae. writings against the 
aspersions of Burnet, who seems to 
have been jealous of the confidence 
which King William had for Temple. 
The bishop charges the author with 
being “an Epicurean both in principle 
and practice. He seemed,” he adds, 
“to think that things were as they are 
from all eternity ; at least, he thought 
religion was fit only for the mob. He 
was a great admirer of the sect of Con- 


fucius, in China, who were Atheists 
themselves, but left religion to the rab- 
ble.” These are grave charges, from 
which his biographer defends him,— 
first, by shewing that of the two phases 
of Epicurus’ philosophy Temple adopt- 
ed that which places happiness in virtue ; 
paid no regard to the atomic theory, 
and had recorded his opinion that the 
religion of the ancients is a fruitless 
subject of inquiry, because they had 
not the benefit of Divine revelation. In 
the second place, that the charge of 
undue admiration of Confucius is 
brought upon insufficient evidence, be- 
ing simply founded on the following 
passage from Temple's Essay on Heroic 
Virtue :— 


** Somewhere about two thousand 
years ago lived Confuchez (Confucius), 
the most learned, wise, and virtuous of 
all the Chinese, and for whom both the 
king and magistrates in his own age, and 
all of those in the ages since, seem to 
have had the greatest deference that has 
any where been rendered to any mortal 

-»+The sum of his writings 
seems to be a body or digestion of ethics, 
—that is, of all moral virtues, either 
personal, economical, civil, or political ; 
and framed for the instruction and con- 
duct of men’s lives, their families, and 
their government, but chiefly of the 
last: the bent of his thoughts and rea- 
sonings running up and down this scale, 
that no people can be happy but under 
good governments, and no governments 
happy but over good men ; and that, for 
the felicity of mankind, all men in a na- 
tion, from the prince to the meanest 
peasant, should endeavour to be good, 
and wise, and virtuous, as far as his own 
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thoughts, the precepts of others, or the 
laws of his country can instruct him.... 
In the perfection of natural reason con- 
sists the perfection of body and mind, 
and the utmost or supreme lecelean of 
mankind. The means and rules to attain 
this perfection are chiefly not to will or 
desire any thing but what is consonant to 
his natural reason, nor any thing that is 
not agreeable to the good and happiness of 
other men, as well as ourown. To this 
end is prescribed the constant course 
and practice of the moral virtues, known 
and agreed to generally in the world, 
umong which courtesy, or civility, and 
eratitude are cardinal with them. In 
short, the whole scope of all Confucius 
has writ aims only at teaching men to 
live well and to govern well: how pa- 
rents, masters, and magistrates should 
rule; and how children, servants, and 
subjects should obey.” 


Nothing, certainly, but the extremest 
jealousy in favour of the positive over 
the speculative and abstract, to which, 
it must be confessed, that Temple was 
too much addicted, can account for so 
grave a charge on premises so slender. 
The fact is, that Temple was too indo- 
lent to become a sceptic —— being, ac- 
cording to his wife’s testimony, “ such 
a lover of liberty that I remember, 
when he was young, and his fortunes 
low, to have heard him say, he would 
not be obliged, for five hundred a-year, 
to step over a gutter, that was in the 
street before his door.” But charges 
of infidelity are often brought by car- 
nal religionists, who mistake supersti- 
tious observances for essential points 
of faith. Incapable of abstracting one 
from the other, such professors are too 
frequently disposed to asperse the cha- 
racters of men who are better entitled 
to the name of believers than them- 
selves. They suspect all who are ca- 
pable of belief in those high and pure 
principles of doctrine and discipline, 
of which the unreasoning dogmatist is 
unable even to form a_ conception. 
The next age, however, will be found 
to impeach the alleged sceptic of the 
last for overmuch credulity. Such is 
especially the case with Temple, whose 
Essay on Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, that gave rise to the long-continued 
disputation on /Esop’s Fables and 
Phalaris, to which Bentley and Boyle 
gave such peculiar celebrity, is more 
remarkable for the author’s facility in 
believing than in doubting. E.g. In 
arguing for the superiority of the an- 
cients, Temple remarks that, with the 
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moderns, “ there is nothing new in 
astronomy to vie with the ancients, un- 
less it be the Copernican system ; nor in 
physic, unless Harvey's circulation of 
the blood.” And then the motive that 
he assigns for depreciating these mo- 
dern discoveries, of which he speaks 
with such remarkable coolness, is cha- 
racteristic. ‘ But, whether,” he adds, 
* either of these be modern discoveries, 
or derived from old fountains, is dis- 
puted ; nay, it is so, too, whether it be 
true or no; fur though reason may 
seem to favour these more than the con- 
trary opinions, yet sense can very hardly 
allow them ; and to satisfy mankind 
both these must concur.” 

But the question of Temple’s reli- 
gious sentiments is set at rest by the 
manner in which he disposes of the ar- 
gument, drawn from religion, relative 
to the subject of dispute concerning 
the ancients and moderns. It is as 
follows :— 

‘* For divinity, wherein they give the 
moderns such a preference above the 
ancients, they might as well have made 
them excel in the knowledge of our com- 
mon law, or of the English tongue ; since 
our religion was as little known to the 
ancient sages and philosophers as our 
language or ourlaws. And I cannot but 
wonder that any divine should so much 
debase religion or true divinity, as to in- 
troduce them thus preposterously into 
the number ofhuman sciences ; whereas, 
they came first to the Jews, and after- 
wards to the first Christians, by imme- 
diate revelation or instruction from God 
himself: thus Abraham learned that there 
was but one true God; and in pursuit 
of that belief, contrary to the opinion of 
the learned Chaldeans, among whom he 
lived, was content to forsake his own 
country, and came into Palestine: so 
Moses was instructed to know God more 
particularly, and admitted both to see 
his glory and to hear his name, Jehovah ; 
and to institute from Heaven the whole 
religion of the Jews: so the prophets, 
under the Old Testament, were taught 
to know the will of God, and thereby to 
instruct the people in it, and enabled to 
prophesy and do miracles, for a testi- 
mony of their being truly sent from 
Heaven: so our blessed Saviour came 
into the world to shew the will of his 
Father, to teach his precepts and com- 
mands ; and so his apostles and their 
disciples were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost for the same ends. And all other 
theology in the world, in how learned 
nations and ages soever it flourished, oft 
ended in gross superstition and idolatry ; 
so that human learning seems to have 
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very little to do with true divinity, but, 
on the contrary, to have turned the Gen- 
tiles into false notions. of the Deity, and 
even to have misguided the Jews and 
the Christians into the first sects and 
heresies that we find among them.” 


In conclusion, on this part of our 
theme, nothing more can be needed for 
Temple's vindication than to point at- 
tention to the Family Prayer, an ac- 
count of which the reader will find in 
the 28th page of the first volume, and in 
the Appendix A of the work before us ; 
and to his History of Divine Revela- 
tion. “ Above all,” says Mr. Courtenay, 
“ the truly Christian Advice to Lady 
Essex atiords ample proof of Temple’s 
adherence to the great truths of Christ- 
janity ; without the knowledge of a 
single passage in Sir William Temple’s 
life which shews that he was peculiarly 
indulgent of his passions or appetites ; 
with testimony to his religion and vir- 
tue from Swift, his domestic secretary ; 
and with our knowledge of his writings 
and actions, we cannot admit, on the 
word of Burnet, that Temple was an 
Epicurean, a follower of Confucius, or 
an Atheist: such, indeed, was, long 
ago, the judgment of impartial critics.” 

It was in the year 1628, and at 
Blackfriars, that ‘Temple was born. 
“ The family, of which he represented 
a younger branch, had long been seated 
at Temple Hall, in Leicestershire, and 
the head of it was one of the first ba- 
ronets.” He was the eldest son of Sir 
John Temple, knight, master of the rolls, 
and privy councillorin Ireland; in much 
confidence with the Earl of Leicester, 
lord-lieutenant, and author of a history 
of the Irish rebellion of 1611. Young 
Temple received his earliest education 
under the celebrated Dr. Henry Ham- 
mond, rector of Penshurst, in Kent 
(the well-known seat of the Sidneys), 
and his maternal uncle. When Ham- 
mond was driven from his living by the 
parliamentary government, ‘Temple was 
sent to a school at Bishop Stortford. 
Here he learned all the Latin and 
Greek he ever knew. His Latin he 
retained ; but he often regretted the 
loss of his Greek. After an interval of 
two years, occasioned by the unsettled 
state of affairs, he went, at the age of 
seventeen, to the said Emmanuel Col- 
lege. 

In 1647 or 1648, at twenty years of 
age, Temple left Cambridge. The 
circumstances that made him now a 
decided royalist deserve to be stated. 
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His father had concurred in the earlier 
measures of opposition to Charles I. ; 
but had separated himself from the 
parliamentarians when their measures 
grew more violent, and decisive against 
the monarchy, and was opposed to 
those who kept the king in thraldom, 
This, added to the fact of his having 
been tutored by Dr. Hammond, would 
serve to bias Temple against the repub- 
lican spirit; and the accident of his 
passing through the Isle of Wight 
while the unfortunate king was con- 
fined there was calculated to strengthen 
his prepossession. 

At the Isle of Wight, Temple met 
with the son and daughter of Sir Peter 
Osborne. 


“‘ They were on their way to St. Ma. 
loes, to join their father, who was gover- 
nor of Guernsey for the king. ‘Temple 
accompanied them to France; but the 
journey was for a time interrupted, 
through the loyalty of young Osborne. 
‘ The spite he had,’ says Lady Giffard, ‘to 
see the king imprisoned, and treated by 
the governor, Colonel Hammond, so un- 
like what was due to him, prompted him 
to step back after all the company were 
gone before him out of the inn, and write 
these words with a diamond in the win- 
dow: ‘And Haman was hanged upon the 
gallows he had prepared for Mordecai? 
The adventurous cavalier had no svoner 
rejoined his companions, than he was 
seized, and brought back to the governor : 
his sister, trusting, it would seem, to the 
gallantry of even a roundhead officer, 
took the offence upon herself, and the 
loyal friends were suffered to depart. 

‘** The wit and loyalty thus displayed 
by a young lady of much personal at- 
traction, were not lost upon William 
Temple. He stayed apparently some 
time with her in France, and formed a 
lasting attachment. Whether he had 
obtained from her an avowal of prefer- 
ence when his father, hearing of his pro- 
ceedings, ordered him to Paris, is not 
certain. He proceeded on his travels, 
and was probably separated from Mrs. 
[Miss] Osborne for some time.” 


The story of Temple’s courtship with 
this young lady forms the romantic 
portion of the present volumes. The 
course of their true love did not run 
altogether smooth — Sir John Temple 
disliking the match, and the Osbornes 
being violently opposed to it. The 
lady’s correspondence is, therefore, 
somewhat voluminous. As there seem 
to have been difficulties in the way of 
their meetings, it must be acknowledged 
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that it is such as to justify the memory 
of the lady being held in especial 
honour. We know not, indeed, whe- 
ther the excellence of her husband's 
epistolary style might not have been 
learned from that of her letters. Mark 
what she says upon that very subject in 
one of them : 


“In my opinion, those great scholars 
are not the best writers (of letters I 
mean—of books, perhaps, they are): I 
never had, I think, but one letter from 
Sir Jus; but ’twas worth twenty of any 
body's else to make me sport. It was 
the most sublime nonsense that in my 
life I ever read ; and yet T believe he 
descended as low as he could, to come 
near my weak understanding. “Iwill be 
no compliment, after this, to say, 1 like 
your letters in themselves, not as they 
come from one that is not indifferent to 
me; but seriously] do, All letters, me- 
thinks, should be free and easy as our 
discourse, not studied as an oration, 
nor made up of hard words, like a charm. 
*Lis an admirable thing to see how some 
people will labour to find out terms that 
may obscure a plain sense; like a gen- 
tleman I knew, who would never say the 
weather grew cold, but that winter began 
to salute us. Ihave no patience at such 
coxcombs, and cannot blame an old uncle 
of mine, that threw the standish at his 
man’s head, because he wrote a letter 
for him ; when, instead of saying (as his 
master bid him) that he would have writ 
himself, but that he had the gout in his 
hand, he said, that the gout in his hand 
would not permit him to put pen to pa- 
per. ‘The fellow thought he had mended 
it mightily, and that putting pen to pa- 
per was much better than plain writing.” 


This, it must be confessed, is in 
capital taste, as well as exceedingly 
amusing. Let us now return to Tem- 
ple, who, it seems, passed two years in 
France, and visited Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany, acquiring the French 
and Spanish languages, but not the 
German. He took a great fancy to 
Brussels, and conceived a strong desire 
to be the king’s resident there, if he 
should come to be restored. On his 
return to England, he found himself 
without occupation, and lived two or 
three years about the town, in the usual 
entertainments of young and idle men ; 
but, although he entered into the dis- 
sipations of London, he displayed, 
even at this early age (twenty-two, or 
twenty-three), the contemplative and 
literary character. [le lived much 
alone, read much, and composed prose 
and verse. Essays exist at Coddenham 
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of which Lady Giffard spake highly ; 
but Mr. Courtenay, at first, estimated 
them as of little value; nevertheless, 
on a more attentive perusal, he found 
them of more worth than he formerly 
thought them, and the specimens given 
in the Appendix justify the best appre- 
ciation. About the same time, he 
composed a collection of romantic 
stories, which he thus entitled :—A 
True Romance ; or, the Disastrous 
Chances of Love and Fortune, set forth 
in divers tragical stories, which, in these 
latter ages, have been but too truly 
acted upon the stage of Europe :—and 
addressed it to the lady of his affec- 
tions. She was always a great reader 
of romances, and much of her corre- 
spondence relates to such productions. 
The stories were respectively deno- 
minated, * The Labyrinth of Fortune,” 
“ The Fate of Jealousy,” “ The Con- 
stant Desperado,” “ ‘The Force of Cus- 
tom,”’ ‘The Generous Lovers,” “* The 
Brave Duellists,” ‘‘ The Incautious 
Pair,” “ The Maid’s Revenge,” “ The 
Disloyal Wife.” They are, we are 
told by Mr. Courtenay, just what one 
would expect, under those titles, in a 
circulating library of pamphlet novels. 

The courtship between William 
Temple and Dorothy Osborne lasted 
for seven years. Of the letters that 
passed between them, says the bio- 
grapher, “ many of them are not to be 
distinguished in their topics from the 
hundreds which have been written or 
invented : they contain abundant evi- 
dence of a faithful and passionate at 
tachment; much allusion to the perse- 
cution of friends; the difficulties of the 
correspondence; the impatience with 
which the letters were expected, and 
the blush with which they were re- 
ceived. There are thanks for long let- 
ters, reproaches for short; rings, pic- 
tures, and hair requested or bestowed ; 
company despised, and the world ab- 
jured ; tears amidst parties of pleasure, 
and delight in the solitary ramble ; 
rivals rejected, and cruel brothers de- 
fied. ‘There is the usual variety of 
matter, and rapidity of transition ; 
some fashionable gossip, and much 
serious reflection; now and then a 
very little scandal; often, the warm 
commendation of a friend.” 

During the courtship, Dorothy Os- 
borne was much at Chicksands, where 
her father was in ill health; and she 
was there greatly tormented, not only 
by the opposition made to her choice, 
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but by the intrusion of other suitors, or 
servants, as she styles those who ad- 
dressed her. The list of these, says 
Mr. C., with which in some of her 
letters she entertains her true lover, is 
as long as that enumerated by Don 
Juan’s Leporello: among them was 
Henry Cromwell, the son of the lord 
protector, of whom, next to Temple, 
the lady evidently thought well. 

For the minute detail of their course 
of wooing, the reader must be referred 
to the Memoirs themselves ; under- 
standing from us only, that, after ob- 
stacles were surmounted, and day 
named, the lady was taken ill of the 
small-pox, which destroyed her beauty, 
but failed to quench her lover's affec- 
tion. He hesitated not for a moment, 
and the faithful pair were at last 
united. They spent the first year at 
the house of a friend in the country, 
where his eldest son was born, and 
then went to reside with his father, in 
Ireland ; with whom, partly in Dublin, 
and partly in the county of Carlow, 
they ‘* passed five years, with great sa- 
tisfaction.” When at Carlow, where he 
appears to have built a house, Temple 
took part in all county affairs ; but 
neither the conversation ofan agreeable 
family, nor his public duties, prevented 
him from pursuing the studies of his 
closet; and he traced to the five years 
thus passed quietly in Ireland much of 
what he knew of philosophy and his- 
tory. At his wife’s desire, also, he 
translated the Fortunatus of Virgil ; and 
about this time composed “ A Family 
Prayer, made in the fanatic times, when 
our servants were of so many different 
sects; and composed with the design 
that all might join in it, and so as to 
contain what was necessary for any to 
know and to do.” This beautiful 
prayer we have already alluded to, and 
regret that we cannot quote,— adding, 
in Mr. C.’s words, that in it, “ al- 
though intended to be comprehensive, 
there is no evasion ofthe essential doc- 
trines of Christianity; the atonement 
by the Son of God is put forward as 
the ground of hope, and his Holy 
Spuit is invoked for assistance.” 

Temple, having been chosen into the 
Irish convention, and Parliament, set- 
tled at last in England, and was recom- 
mended by Ormond to Clarendon and 
Arlington. While in parliament, there 
are no proofs of his eloquence as a 
speaker ; but Lady Giffard tells us, 
with a little sisterly exaggeration, that 
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“he often tured the house in their 
warmest debates, by never entering 
into any of the parties or factions; and 
that a considerable person, Sir John 
Perceval, illustrated his influence, by 
observing that he was glad he was not 
a woman, as he was sure that Temple 
might have persuaded him to any 
thing.” Clear it is, that he was an ac- 
tive member on committees: in one 
appointed for the promotion of the 
trade of Ireland he was distinguished, 
“ Its principal recommendations were, 
a navigation act, similar to that which 
had passed in England in 1654, and 
the free exportation of wool, a point in 
which Temple, who had lived much 
in the country, appears to have taken 
much interest. He also took much 
part in the act of settlement, and was 
one of a committee for preparing a 
clause for the security of the Protestant 
interest; but this circumstance indi- 
cated, in the seventeenth century, no 
peculiar bias ; nor are we acquainted 
with any particular view which Temple 
took of this difficult arrangement.” 

The Duke of Ormond had, first of 
all,a prejudice against Temple, in con- 
sequence, as he concluded, of his op- 
position to some measures of his own, 
in the time of Charles I.; and, there- 
fore, when in July 1661, as one of the 
Commissioners sent to England, Tem- 
ple waited upon the king, he was coldly 
received by the lord-lieutenant ; but, 
returning soon afterwards to Ireland, 
and resuming his station in the House 
of Commons, his independence seems 
to have won Ormond, who was then 
resident in Dublin, and was accus- 
tomed to observe, that ‘* he was the 
only man in Ireland who never asked 
him any thing.’ On the prorogation 
of Parliament in May 1663, Temple 
removed with his family to England, 
and became an idle man for about two 
years; but, having brought with him 
letters of recommendation from the 
Duke of Ormond to Clarendon and 
Arlington, then the principal ministers 
of Charles II., he secured the interest of 
Arlington, and obtained a diplomatic 
mission to the Bishop of Munster. 

In obedience to his instructions, 
Temple went over, by Brussels, to 
Coesvelt, where he found the bishop; 
and in his first diplomatic report re- 
lates the circumstances of their first 
interview. The bishop was, above all, 
solicitous to secure the price of his ad- 
hesion to the British interest. 
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In three days the new diplomate 
had accomplished the first fruit of his 
mission, and was praised, therefore, 
by his patron; but Temple, who was 
subject to fits of the spleen, was not 
entirely satisfied with this only; he 
wanted remittances. Some of his let- 
ters, accordingly, are full of complaints, 
while others are full of gratitude ; and, 
notwithstanding the general ease of his 
epistolary style, are sometimes stuffed 
with hyperbolical phrases and sen- 
tences which grate on modern ears. 
We, however, do not censure so se- 
verely the religious expressions of loy- 
alty and fidelity as Mr, Courtenay 
does; who has written his work 
throughout in a style of overmuch sar- 
casm, and with an air of levity of which 
we cannot altogether approve. We 
are of those who can see a peculiar 
propriety germane to the time, in those 
dedications of Dryden and other poets 
to princes and peers, which vulgar 
critics are apt to carp at. Dignity, 
then, was known by types and signs, 
which made it obvious to profane ap- 
prehensions. More modern refine- 
ment has abolished most of these, as 
idolatrous symbols, insulting to the 
sense of intellectual equality which is 
now the boast of social fellowship. If 
this be so, and there, indeed, be no 
person nor object deserving of our re- 
verence in the form and pressure of 
this age, so much the worse for us and 
our children. Is there no level higher 
than that to which we have attained ? 
none who has taken a station on some 
heaven-kissing hill? Have we ceased 
to address kings and ministers as 
gods? It may be well; but it is ill, if 
we have, moreover, forgotten that “ the 
powers that be are of God ;” and if,as 
is too probable, we have not only 
ceased to recognise the godlike in them, 
as our rulers, but also the divinity which 
should stir in every one of us, as men. 

Though, as we have said, naturally 
indolent, Temple could be active on 
occasion, and one occurred in the 
course of this diplomacy in which he 
shewed extraordinary alertness. Tem- 
ple had been furnished with full pow- 
ers, and ordered to get on horseback, 
and go straight to the bishop's court, 
there to be instructed by him what he 
should further do. This order was 
countermanded ; but the counter-order 
travelled too slow for Temple, who had 
started immediately. The counter- 
order was followed by a third order, to 
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proceed; but it was in obedience to 
the first that the diplomatist had com- 
menced “ a rapid and secret journey, 
in the assumed character of a Spanish 
envoy, from Brussels to Munster,— 
just in time to hear of the signature of 
a separate treaty between the bishop 
and the Dutch.” 

We regret that we cannot set out at 
full the detail of the adventures in 
which this journey involved Temple. 
The gates of Dortmund being shut, he 
was obliged to sleep upon straw, at a 
near village, where his page served as 
a pillow. On reaching a castle be- 
longing to the bishop, he was received 
with great honour, and instructed “ in 
the most episcopal way of drinking 
possible.” The vessel was a bell of 
silver gilt, of the capacity of two quarts, 
or more. The general who entertained 
him took out the clapper, and gave it 
to his guest, filled the bell, and drank 
off the contents to the king’s health, 
replaced the clapper, and turned down 
the bell, in proof of the accomplish- 
of the draught. This ceremony went 
through the company, only ‘Temple 
drank by deputy. The next day, about 
a league from Munster, he was met by 
the bishop, from whom he received un- 
usual attentions, that led him to sus- 
pect either an intent of deceiving him, 
or that he was more necessary to the 
prelate than he desired to be. At 
Munster, he found that business was 
avoided ; but the plenipotentiary 
brought the bishop to sit down in the 
chamber provided for himself, and 
enter upon affairs without ceremony. 
He met with evasions, and had no 
sooner parted than he received private 
information of the treaty having been 
already signed at Cleves. 

Temple now saw that this business 
was at an end; ard, in contrast to 
the temperance which he had shewed 
as to the bell, we next find him at 
the bishop’s table, drinking “ fair with 
all the rest.” Perhaps, whilst thus 
drowning his disappointment, he was 
wetting his wits to turn the tables on 
the bishop, which he contrived to effect 
in grand style. 

In approaching the most eminent, 
perhaps, of Sir William Temple’s di- 
plomatic achievements—the negoci- 
ation of the triple alliance, and his 
celebrated discussion with De Witt — 
we have much to regret that our 
limits will not permit us to set forth 
in detail the several incidents. In 
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these transactions he was successful 
by the force of his own personal cha- 
racter alone. His plain dealing and 
integrity were so prerogative in the 
production of effects that were really 
wonderful, considering all the circum- 
stances, that Flassan, the historian of 
French diplomacy, draws from the ex- 
ample of them the maxim, that in poli- 
tics one must always speak the truth. 
Burke said rightly, that, in this instance, 
mutual confidence and common interest 
had dispensed with all rules,—they had 
smoothed the rugged way, removed 
every obstacle, and made all things 
plain and level; that the candour, the 
freedom, and the most confidential dis- 
closures of the negotiates were the re- 
sult of true policy ; and that, accord- 
ingly, in spite of all the dilatory forms 
of the complex government of the 
United Provinces, the treaty was con- 
cluded in three [five] days. 

The volumes before us give a graphic 
picture of the two plenipotentiaries. 
Temple had determined on visiting 
De Witt, and thus breaking first the 
ice. Take his own account of the ad- 
venture. I told him,” says Temple, 
“who I was; but that, having passed 
unknown through the country to all 
but himself, I desired 1 might do so 
still. My only business was to see the 
things most considerable in the country, 
and | thought I should lose my credit if 
I left it without seeing him. He took my 
compliment very well, and returned it, 
by saying, he had received a character 
of me to my advantage, both from 
Munster and Brussels, and was very 
glad to be acquainted with me at a 
time when both our nations were grown 
friends; and we had equal reason to 
look about us upon what had lately 
happened in Flanders.” 

Such was the unostentatious com- 
mencement of a negociation which is- 
sued in such important results, and it 
speaks much for our hero’s skill. The 
conversation between them lasted above 
two hours ; and the impression left on 
‘Temple’s mind, as repeated by him to 
Lord Arlington, was of De Witt being 
“either a plain, steady man, or very 
artificial in seeming so,— more pro- 
perly, homme de bon sens than homme 
desprit, pointing still to that which is 
solid in business, and not to be im- 
posed upon easily. These I take to be 
his talents; so that whoever deals with 
him must go the same plain way that 
he pretends to in his negociations, 
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without refining or colouring, or offer- 
ing shadow for substance, which he 
complains of much in the marquis, and 
perhaps with reason.” 

The last difficulty in this great affair 
being put at rest, the treaty was for- 
mally executed. 


“ After sealing (says Temple, in a 
passage which all historians have thought 
worthy to be recorded), we all embraced, 
with much kindness and applause, of my 
saying upon that occasion, ‘A Breda 
comme amis, ici, comme fréres ;’ and 
Monsieur De Witt made me a most oblig- 
ing compliment of having the honour, 
which never any other minister had be- 
fore me, of drawing the states to a reso- 
lution and conclusion in five days, upon 
a matter of the greutest importance, and 
a secours of the greatest expense, they 
had ever engaged in; and all directly 
against the nature of their constitutions 
which enjoined them recourse to their 
provinces upon all such occasions, and 
used to draw out all deliberations to 
months’ delay ; and added upon it, that 
now it was done it looked like a mi- 
racle. 

**T must add these words, to do him 
right, in return of his compliment, that I 
found him as plain, as direct, and square 
in the course of this business as any man 
could be; though often stiff in points 
where he thought any advantage could 
accrue to his country; and haye all the 
reason in the world to be satisfied with 
him: and for his industry, no man had 
ever more, I am sure; for these five 
days, at least, neither of us spent any 
idle hours, neither day nor night.” 


Enough, even from our relation of 
these transactions (weeded, as it has 
been, after a fashion that with tares 
plucks up wheat and all) must have 
transpired to satisfy the reader that 
the triple alliance has not been unrea- 
souably held to confer immortality on 
the name of Temple. To the honour 
accruing from the success of the nego- 
ciation Temple was peculiarly entitled, 
as it clearly resulted from the influence 
of his personal character. For the 
means of judging of the merits of the 
treaty itself, we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Courtenay’s elaborate pages; nor 
can We afford any space to the details 
of its reception by France and Spain. 
Our taste leads us to accompany ‘lem- 
ple, whose gaiety of disposition had 
now completely triumphed over the 
spleen with which he was once trou- 
bled. We find him thus writing :— 


‘* I am engaged to spend this evening 
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at M. De Witt’s, with the Prince of 
Orange (whom I have seen only once 
upon my return), where we are all to 
play the young men, and be as merry as 
cards, and eating, aud dancing, can make 
us; for I do not think drinking will have 
any great share. The next day, M. De 
Witt is at leisure to have a match at 
tennis, where I hope to acquit myself 
better than to night, if I have not forgot 
all the abilities 1 ever had. 

“ Your lordship sees what a worthy 
minister you have helped his majesty to, 
that spends his time and his master’s 
money at this rate; and, therefore, the 
best thing you can do is, to hasten the 
ratification, that 1 may be gone to Brus- 
sels, and grow into some order again ; 
and persuade the marquis to some more 
in the conduct of the peace than he has 
yet shewed in that of the war. We are 
here afraid of nothing but some brusk 
answer from him to disconcert our whole 
affair; though we have omitted no cares 
to prevent it,” 


The entertainment thus referred to is 
celebrated in history. De Witt, though 
43 years old, is recorded to have 
“danced the best of any man in the 
room.” And now an accident oc- 
curred which shewed the importance of 
personal character in a public function- 
ary. Touching the commercial stipu- 
lations, a despatch arrived in a cipher, 
which, through some mistake, Temple 
could not translate; and he was na- 
turally afraid that De Witt might sus- 
pect him of a diplomatic trick. Thus 
he writes :— 


“ He would not believe I could fail, 
at least with pains, and desired me to go 
about it, saying, he was impatient to 
know his majesty’s answer about inserting 
the provisional articles, which could 
only be known by this despatch, since 
my next would bear date after the ar- 
rival of the treaty in England; and, 
thereupon, put me in mind of keeping my 
promise with them, which I assured him 
of. I went home, and, after six bours 
spent in vain, returned to him at ten that 
night, and told him I came to lose all the 
credit I had gained with him, by telling 
him a thing I knew very well he had no 
reason to believe, what was, that they 
should send me letters from court at this 
time in a cipher 1 was able to make not 
one word of; and so told him my story. 
He was a little grave at first, but soon 
smiled, and told me that I had gained 
greater credit with him and the states 
than I could lose by a greater matter 
than this, and said, perhaps he could 
help me in it, being as much versed in 
cipher as another man. J! very frankly 
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pulled out my letter, and my key, and m 
paper with the rules, and upon it we fell 
to work together for two hours, and all to 
as much purpose as picking straws, and 
so we gave it over ; but without the least 
ill-humour or distrust in him,—only say- 
ing, things without remedies must pass, 
and we must stay till my next letters 
come ; upon which he would believe I 
would tell him the king’s answer in that 
point as clearly as if I had seen it now. 
I assured him of it, though I confessed 
there might be a way to evade it, and told 
him ] would end with bim as I had begun; 
that his majesty had enough to employ in 
business that required address, and 
would, I was sure, employ me in none 
but where plainness and truth were the 
qualities necessary. In this manner I 
passed over an ill step, which might 
have been of ill consequence to me in my 
whole journey ; for I must attribute the 
strange success of my negociation to no 
ability, but to the confidence between 
M. De Witt and me, which made him 
tell the Spanish ambassador, and the 
marquis’s envoy, that he did not believe 
the king could have employed another 
man in his kingdoms who could have 
brought this business to such an issue, 
and so sudden,” 


It now becomes absolutely necessary 
for us to abridge the details of this very 
able and interesting work. In brief, 
then, the reader must understand, that 
such was the fame acquired by Tem- 
ple, from the preceding transactions, 
that he was mentioned as secretary of 
state, and really appointed ambassador 
at Aix, and was not unemployed in the 
peace of Aix. The process of signature 
in this case was attended with some 
curious difficulties. 


“The Baron De Berjeyck, repre- 
sentative of Spain, received orders to 
sign the treaty ; but M. Colbert, the 
French ambassador, went singly to the 
pope's nuncio (for the pope had been, 
from the beginning, a sort of nominal 
mediator), and signed one original of the 
treaty there; and then to the Dutch 
ministers, where he executed another, 
apologizing for not signing at the Eng- 
lish ministers’ house, by reason of Tem- 
ple’s illness. 

‘* Now came the baron’s turn to sign ; 
when it was found that the French diplo- 
mate had scrawled out his signature from 
one side to the other of the paper, in or- 
der that there might be no room for the 
name of the representative of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

‘« The baron claimed a right to sign in 
the same line, alternating right and left 
in the two copies; nor would he go to 
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the nuncio’s house to perform the opera- 
tion. Colbert, on the other hand, de- 
nied the baron’s right to an equality, be- 
cause he was not an ambassador; and 
refused to acknowledge his signature, 
unless affixed in the presence of one of 
the mediators. Two days were wasted 
in these disputes: ‘the baron being a 
man in preciseness and caution more a 
Spaniard than a Spaniard himself, 1 was 
weary,’ says Temple, who was all the 
time in the bed of sickness, ‘ of so many 
comings and goings with messages about 
these perplexing trifles.’ He now got 
well enough to return the forme| visits of 
the three ministers ; and at last got the 
baron to sign one instrument, and leave 
it in his hands, and send another by his 
secretary to the nuncio’s house.” 


Lord Arlington thought that Temple 
might fairly call this treaty his own 
work, whatever padrinos (sponsors or 
bridesmen) he might have had to as- 
sist him in it. Further difficulties 
arose as to the completion and the ex- 
change of the ‘ratifications ; so that 
Messrs. Beverning and Berjeyck were 
frequently “ set at those heights,” says 
Temple, “ that they were several times 
upon the point of drawing their swords 
in my room.” Temple contrived, how- 
ever, to manage Spain and her repre- 
sentatives, to the especial satisfaction 
of the Dutch, who thus warmly de- 
clared their sentiments. All Christ- 
endom (they say to Temple) owes you 
the glory of having first disposed the 
king of Great Britain’s mind to so 
Strict an alliance between his majesty 
and this state, for the universal good 
and peace of Europe.” 

Temple’s miscellaneous correspond- 
ence testifies his devotion to Ormond 
and to Arlington, and contains some 
amusing traits as to his official jea- 
lousies, particularly against a Mr. 
Glanville, who had been sent over to 
Ostend upon business connected with 
the recovery of tin which had been 
lost. There is an allusion, also, to 
some project of national costume— in 
these words :—“ His majesty’s resolu- 
tion of a certain habit, by which the na- 
tion shall be known, is infinitely ap- 
plauded by the marquis, and all others 
here. I should be glad to know from 
your lordship that it is likely to be as 
constantly observed as it is wished, and 
honourably resolved.” Algernon Sid- 
ney is mentioned as having renewed 
his acquaintance with Temple, and re- 
quested his assistance to convey two 
letters to England. Notices of Cow- 
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ley, Waller, and Sir John Denham— 
together with the fire of London, Tem- 


ple’s own pecuniary difficulties, and 


his desire of a seat in Parliament— 
likewise occur; and Mr. Courtenay 
concludes this part of Temple’s life 
with telling us that he was now thirty- 
eizht, and began to complain of suffer- 
ing in his eyes, which he ascribed to 
their excessive use in business. “ He 
might probably have added,” writes 
his biographer, “ his private corre- 
spondence and miscellaneous works.” 
In 1668, Temple was appointed 
ambassador at the Hague. Here he 
was, as before, stingily provided for by 
his government; and was, moreover, 
embarrassed by certain new forms of 
etiquette, which it served the purpose 
of Louis XIV. to introduce; and 
which were deliberated in the privy 
council of England. The result being 
an order in council enforcing the strict 
rule, Temple acquiesced reluctantly. 
We are disposed to hold that these 
facts, together with some passages in his 
letters, which we regret not having room 
to quote, place the character of Temple 
in another and a better light than that 
in which Mr. Courtenay chooses to 
exhibit it, and also serve to point out 
the proper excuse for what Mr. C. 
may justly find objectionable. The 
high-flown professions of esteem re- 
marked in his letters are to be ac- 
counted for as part and parcel of the 
etiguette of the time, of which we have 
now evidence that he only adopted, 
and not advocated, the forms. We 
think that we have reason to complain, 
that our biographer has charged upon 
the individual what was (if a fault) the 
fault of his age, and a style of proceed- 
ing against which, in fact, he had en- 
tered his protest. And we hesitate not 
to say that, for the period, the corre- 
spondence of Temple is rather under- 
toned than over-coloured. Surely, his 
style should be judged by that of Ais 
contemporaries, and not by that of 
ours. Of these formalities, both in 
literary composition and social inter- 
course, we have got rid ; but we cannot 
divest ourselves of the sentiment, that 
the spirit in which they originated was 
good ; and we do hope that, with the 
types, we have not quitted the spirit 
they embodied, but substituted the lat- 
ter, ina purer and etherealised medium, 
for the letter which had become dead. 
The pensionary, De Witt, again ap- 
pears on the scene, in intercourse with 
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Temple, as ambassador; and the re- 
marks we have just made are borne 
out at the very commencement of this 
new relation. The day of my arrival 
in this place,” says Temple, “ I sent to 
advise M. De Witt of it, and to let him 
know that, though I yet owned my be- 
ing here to none else, yet I could not 
omit doing it to him, nor satisfy my- 
self without seeing him that evening 
at his house, as soon as it grew dark, if 
it would be no inconvenience to him. 
I desired he would use no ceremony 
with me upon the point of the first visit, 
—for he could not see me here; and 
ij would visit him like an old friend, 
and not a new ambassador.” Perhaps, 
more significant yet is the acquaintance 
of Temple with William, the future 
king of England. ‘I found him,” 
says the ambassador, “ in earnest, a 
most extreme hopeful prince; and, to 
speak more plainly, something much 
better than I expected, and a young 
man of more parts than ordinary, and 
of the better sort,—that is, not lying in 
that kind of wit which is neither of 
use to one’s self nor to any body else, 
but in good plain sense, with show of 
application, if he had business that de- 
served it, and that with extreme, good, 
agreeable humour and dispositions ; 
and thus far of his way without any 
vice; besides, being sléepy always by 
ten o'clock at night, and loving hunting 
as much as he hates swearing, and 
preferring cock ale before any sort of 
wine. I thought it not impertinent at 
once to give you his picture, which 
the little lines are to make like rather 
than the great ones; and the rather, 
because your lordship, I remember, 
was inquiring after it when I could not 
give it but very imperfectly. His per- 
son, I think you know, is very good, 
and has much of the princess in it; 
and never any body raved so much 
after England, as well the language as 
all else that belonged to it.” 

These notices of William of Orange 
may be interesting, and, therefore, we 
continue them. Temple told De Witt, 
on the discussion on the * Marine 
Treaty,” in relation to this prince, that 
“there wanted not some among us 
that would be so wise to know, that it 
was impossible for us ever to fall into 
any firm confidence with the states 
upon their present constitution, nor 
particularly with him, upon the Prince 
of Orange’s occasion. For my part,” 
he added, “ I was not at all of that 
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mind, that though the king could not 
lose the affection he had for his nephew, 
yet he was of opinion he could not ex- 
press it better than by inspiring into 
him the belief, that he could make 
himself no way so happy as in the 
good-will of the states, and trusting 
wholly to them in the course of his 
fortunes, and not to private factions, or 
to foreign intrigues and applications. 
That Ais majesty was of an opinion him- 
self that princes were not upt to do 
themselves more hurt, and make them- 
selves less any way, than by affecting 
too much power, or such as was directly 
contrary to the stomach and genius of 
the country which fell to their share ; 
and, besides this, I knew his majesty 
was so just, and so reasonable, that 
though he should take kindly of the 
states any respect they should shew 
his nephew, yet I did not believe he 
would offer that to any king, or state, 
which he should not take well that any 
other should offer to him; and I did 
not believe he would ever be put upon 
any such designs by his council, or his 
people’s inclinations. For they, who 
looked upon the prince in a possibility 
of one day coming to be their king, 
and that loved a prince who grounded 
his power in the affections of his peo- 
ple, and loved to rule by laws, had ra- 
ther, perhaps, see the Prince of Orange 
happy in the good-will of the states, 
and such moderate power as they 
should think consistent with their go- 
vernment, than of a humour that aims 
at any thing that might tend to subvert 
their civil constitutions,” &c. &c. 

In such passages as these Temple’s 
habit of speculating stood him in good 
stead,—it led him into unconscious 
flattery of De Witt’s prejudices, which 
served Temple’s immediate end, but at 
last resulted in the pensioner’s ruin. 
The latter, however, had confessed a 
growing likeness for the young prince, 
and, by way of compromise, was will- 
ing that the states should make him 
captain-general of the forces, and ad- 
miral ; but that they (and, we may be 
sure, he) did not like to unite the civil 
and military charges, by making him 
stadtholder. 

Temple having made his public 
entry and speech, and taken note of 
our relations with Spain, respecting 
which he suggested a general guaranty 
of the Pyrenean treaty, and of all her 
dominions, found that difficulties were 
thrown in the way of his diplomacy by 
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his orders from home. The English go- 
vernment “ objected to a general gua- 
ranty of the Pyrenean treaty; lest, in 
the extent of it, it should be construed 
to engage the king to greater charge 
and undertakings than will consist 
with the state of his affairs.” But they 
agreed to bear one-third of the subsidy 
to Sweden, Spain, and the states bear- 
ing each the same share. Nor were 
these objections altogether unreason- 
able. The triple alliance, itself, as Mr. 
Courtenay rightly argues, in sanction- 
ing the conquests of Louis, in Flanders, 
was widely at variance with the Py- 
renean treaty, and only contemplated a 
return to it, if France should transgress 
the limits prescribed by that alliance. 
Temple, however, was placed in a situ- 
ation to be compelled to remonstrate, 
and, probably, began to suspect, even 
before he was warned of the secret ar- 
rangements which were making be- 
tween Charles and Louis. He had, 
however, reason to complain that, 
while these negociations with France 
were proceeding, he was allowed to 
sign, on the 7th of May, 1669, a treaty, 
whereby the dominions of Spain were 
guaranteed to her, on her engaging to 
make a payment to Sweden of 48,000 
crowns. On the other hand, when he 
complained of the pertinacity of the 
English merchants on the marine ques- 
tions, he had implied enough warning 
in the fact of Arlington having imputed 
to him, in reply, too much partiality 
for De Witt. “ Nothing,” writes Ar- 
lington to Temple, “ is more ordinary 
in the mouths of men here than that 
your partiality and mine for the league, 
or, in plainer language, for Ioliand, 
makes us easily follow all M. De 
Witt’s dictaments.” To this charge 
Temple returned a manly remonstrance. 
“TI cannot help,” he wrote, ‘ their 
thinking me so weak a man as to be 
governed by M. De Witt, and led to 
what he pleases; but, under their fa- 
vour, they cannot object to his leading 
me to any thing, but only my not lead- 
ing him so as they pleased: so that 
my fault is not his governing me, but 
my not governing him ; which I know 
no remedy for, and doubt they might 
succeed in it as illas I.” Tle also de- 
manded new instructions, if the policy 
of England were changed. Accord- 
ingly, a Mr. John Werden (after- 
wards minister at Stockholm) was sent 
over as a special agent to the Hague ; 
and, at length, “ the concert of forces” 
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was signed, and the subsidies were 
paid to Sweden, which had been two 
subjects of dispute. ‘Temple now ven- 
tured not to go one step beyond the 
instructions, which, he began to per- 
ceive, had been coldly as well as tardily 
given; and, after having had to justify 
himself and the Dutch government, 
was ultimately ordered home, although 
the ministers would not venture avow- 
edly to recall the negotiator of the 
triple alliance. 

On his arrival in London, October 
1670, Temple was coldly received by 
Arlington, whom it had been his cus- 
tom to visit first; and, of course, now 
that he had been specially summoned, 
he did not omit this duty. But, in- 
stead of leaving (as usual) all company 
to greet his visitor, and receiving him 
with open arms, Arlington, who was 
closeted with Lord Ashley (afterwards 
the well known Earl of Shaftesbury) 
kept his old friend an hour and a-half 
in a waiting-room, and, when he ap- 
peared, conversed frigidly on ordinary 
topics ; and, after a while, to prevent 
recurrence to business, called his little 
daughter out ofthe next room, and then 
admitted Lord Crofts, so as to make 
particular conversation impossible. An 
interview which he afterwards had with 
the king was of similar character. 

Temple subsequently got a quarrel- 
some kind of explanation of this con- 
duct from Sir Thomas Clifford. The 
English government had determined to 
break with their allies. Temple, there- 
fore, prepared to retire from the employ- 
ment of politicians who neglected (to 
quote from a letter by his lady) to “ con- 
sider well that there is no trust to be 
put in alliances with ambitious kings, 
especially such as make it their funda- 
mental maxim to be base.” Tle pro- 
posed to obtain a little more ground at 
Sheen, and to make improvements in 
his house and garden, His father pre- 
sented him with five hundred pounds, 
with an injunction to lay it out in or- 
namenting the place, by making the 
front of the house uniform; and urged 
him to make use of his reputation and 
the king’s favour towards improving 
his pecuniary means —a recommenda- 
tion which Temple declined. Mean- 
while, Lady Temple remained at the 
Hague, and understood among the 
diplomatic circle there that the recall of 
Temple was a point of stipulation with 
the French government. “ We have 
seen, says Mr. Courtenay, “ on the 
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other hand, the importance which the 
Dutch attached to it; and as the Eng- 
lish ministers were not yet ripe for so 
pablic and decisive a step, the unfor- 
tunate victim of King Charles’s base- 
ness was not permitted to send for his 
family; but was obliged to keep up 
all his ambassadorial expenses at the 
court to which he was not to return, 
although his allowances were now very 
irregularly paid.” 

In the summer of 1671 Temple was 
formally recalled. 


“The critical position of affairs in- 
duced the Dutch to keep a fleet at sea; 
and the English government hoped to 
draw, from that circumstance, an occa- 
sion of quarrel. A yacht was sent for 
Lady Temple: the captain had orders to 
sail through the Dutch fleet, if he should 
meet it, and to fire into the nearest ships, 
until they should either strike sail to the 
flag which he bore, or return his shot so 
as to make a quarrel ! 

“ He saw nothing of the Dutch fleet 
in going over; but, on his return, he 
fell in with it, and fired, without warn- 
ing or ceremony, into the ships that 
were next to him. 

“The Dutch admiral, Van Ghent, 
was puzzled: he scemed not to know, 
and probably did not know, what the 
English captain meant. He, therefore, 
sent a boat, thinking it possible that the 
yacht might be in distress; when the 
captain told his orders, mentioning, also, 
that he had the ambassadress on board. 
Van Ghent himself then came on board, 
with a handsome compliment to Lady 
Temple ; and, making his personal in- 
quiries of the captain, received the same 
answer as before. The Dutchman said, 
he had no orders upon the point, which 
he rightly believed to be still unsettled, 
and could not believe that the fleet, com- 
manded by an admiral, was to strike to 
the king’s pleasure-boat. 

“ When the admiral returned to his 
ship, the captain, also ‘ perplexed 
enough,’ applied to Lady Temple, who 
soon saw that he desired to get out of his 
dificulty by her help; but the wife of 
Sir William ‘'emple called forth the spi- 
rit which we have seen in Dorothy Os. 
borne, ‘ He knew,’ she told the captain, 
‘his orders best, and what he was to do 
upon them, which she left to him to fol- 
low as he thought fit, without any regard 
to her or her children.’ The Dutch and 
English commanders then proceeded 
each upon his own course, and Lady 
Temple was safely landed in England. 
She was much commended for her part 
in what had passed, and of which she 
was called upon to give an account to Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, the judge of the Admi- 
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ralty, ‘ When I went next to the king’s 
levee, he began to speak of my wife's 
carriage at sea, and to commend it as 
much as he blamed the captain's, and 
said that she had shewed more courage 
than he; and then (the king he must 
mean), falling upon the Dutch insolence, 
I said that, however matters went, it 
must be confessed that there was some 
merit in my family, since I had made the 
alliance with Holland, and my wife was 
like to have the honour of making the 
war. The king smiled as well as I,— 
very glad, probably, to escape a serious 
conversation with the man whom he had 
deceived and abandoned,—who had 
found this the only way to lure the dis- 
course into good humour ; and so it 
ended.’ 

‘* Temple went into the royal closet to 
kiss the king’s hand, on the termination 
of his embassy,—received some general 
and worthless compliments upon his ser- 
vices, with a promise, on Charles’s part, 
of a favourable word to the commissioners 
of the Treasury, and a present of the 
plate belonging to his embassy. ‘ His 
majesty seemed very much pleased I 
took it so kindly, and was so easily con. 
tented.’ ‘ And thus an adventure has 
ended in smoke which, for almost three 
years, made such a noise in the world, 
restored and preserved so long the gene- 
ral peace, and left his majesty the arbi- 
trage of affairs among our neighbours, 
by the emperor's and Spain’s resolutions, 
as well as Sweden's and Holland's, to 
follow his measures for the common 
safety and peace of Christendom,’ ” 

We regret very much that Mr. 
Courtenay has not thought it expedient 
to print Temple’s letter of condolence 
to De Witt, on the loss of his wife. 
The progress of Temple’s estrangement 
from Arlington was gradual; and, in- 
deed, as our author observes, “ they 
were scarcely suited, from the beginning, 
for one another,”—* the one being emi- 
nently manly and sincere, though 
touchy and tenacious,— the other a 
double-dealer, through easiness and 
weakness of disposition.” Besides, 
although on friendly terms with Sir 
John ‘Trevor,— with Mr. Williamson 
(afterwards Sir Joseph) Temple was 
not in good odour. Of Temple’s do- 
mestic concerns during his three years’ 
retirement little is known, we are told, 
beyond our general acquaintance with 
his habits of gardening, and his build- 
ing and improving at Sheen. Five 
months of 1673 he spent in Ireland, 
with his father; and the rest of his 
time he seems to have employed in the 
composition of some political pieces, 
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A tract on Ireland, not in his col- 
lected works, recommends an ex- 
clusively English government ; another 
on the trade of Ireland recommends 
some minute and fanciful regulations 
—all, however, in the spirit of the age 
in which he wrote,—among which 
were the butter laws, lately repealed by 
an act introduced by Temple’s present 
biographer. Temple, also, about this 
time, prepared for the consideration of 
the secretary of state a survey of the 
constitutions and interests of the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe, with their re- 
lation to England in the year 1671, 
which contains, in Mr. C.’s opinion, 
some curious and reprehensible sug- 
gestions as to the Dutch, but which 
others may probably think justifiable on 
the score of patriotism. Temple as an 
ambassador and Temple in retirement 
are, and ought to be, two different 
characters ; and there is no reason why 
a partiality contracted abroad for an- 
other people should continue to the pre- 
judice of his own when he returned 
home. Lady Giffard’s language, t 
which Mr. C. objects, is more appro- 
riate to this subject than his own. 
Vith the triple alliance, she remarks, 
“ began, I will not say a friendship, 
but a trust and confidence between 
Temple and M. De Witt, from the ex- 
perience as well as assurance of truth 
and fairness in their dealings, which 
helped much to the ease and despatch of 
those they were engaged in.” This is, 
truly, the extent of the tether; and Mr. 
C. makes a vain attempt to stretch it 
further, in many of his strictures, in 
which he evidently confounds the di- 
plomatist and the man, which, though, 
indeed, not separate, are, nevertheless, 
distinct, and should be so considered. 

His Observations upon the United 
Provinces, written in 1672, contain 
some shrewd guesses at the Dutch cha- 
racter, and religion. 

We have, also, as the produce of his 
leisure at this time, an aon upon the 
Original and Nature of Government, 
—a thing which he thinks to be greatly 
affected by climate, traceable to patri- 
archal authority,and comiparable to a 
pyramid. These works, with a letter 
to Lord Ormond on public affairs, 
written in 1673; and his beautiful and 
celebrated letter to the Countess of 
Essex, on the loss of her daughter, 
complete the produce of his leisure at 
this period. 

We can now only hastily glance at 
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the future events of Temple’s life, our 
space being already occupied. That 
he was succeeded at the Llague by Sir 
George Downing, and that De Witt's 
measures led to his own massacre, must 
be told in so many words. The Prince 
of Orange was now stadtholder; and 
the necessity of peace becoming clear, 
and the establishment of the Prince of 
Orange in his hereditary appointments 
making it, perhaps, more acceptable to 
Charles, Temple was thought the fit 
man to go over to the Hague to nego. 
tiate it. But it was found possible to 
do it at home; and it was, therefore, 
concluded at Westminster, in three 
days, between himself and the Spanish 
ambassador. Offers of the embassy to 
Spain and the secretaryship of state were 
now, in succession, made to Temple, 
and declined ; but he accepted the ap- 
pointment at the Hague, of ambassador 
extraordinary to the states, with emo- 
luments made equal, after some dis- 
cussion, to those of the other ambassa- 
dors of the crown. Before proceeding 
on his mission, he determined to have 
a preliminary audience of Charles ; 
and, having obtained it, opened his 
mind very freely upon the “ late coun- 
sels,and the ministry of the late cabal,” 
— making a long speech, to which the 
king first listened impatiently, then in- 
differently, and, at length, put an end to 
by a coup de thédtre. “ A king,” said 
Temple, “to be great, must be the man 
ofhis people.” ‘ And,” said the royal 
actor, laying his hand upon Temple’s, 
“ T will be the man of my people.” 
Thus, Temple failed in ascertaining “the 
ground upon which he stood,” which 
was his great desire previous to his go- 
ing upon an errand of a kind in which 
he had before met with inconvenience 
and disappointment. 

And, in truth, the manner in which 
he had been treated opposed difficul- 
ties to his present exertion; though 
it was not owing to this that William 
of Orange received him with marked 
coldness, but the disinclination of the 

rince to the union with the Princess 
en, touching which Temple was 
charged with overtures. But at length 
he conciliated the prince. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of 
Temple’s conduct abroad, however, 
conspiracies were got up against him at 
home; and Lord Arlington himself 
was sent over to the Hague, affecting 
no public character, but, neverthe- 
less, with authority and instructions 
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from the king of England. Here, 
however, Temple had a triumph,— for 
William felt himself insulted by Ar- 
lington; and, not only then, but after 
his departure, when Sir Gabriel Syl- 
vius came on a similar errand, refused 
to communicate effectually with any 
other than Temple. Arlington seems 
to have suggested to the prince to visit 
England, and afterwards spread a ru- 
mour that he was actually coming 
over, to the discomfort of Charles, who 
wrote himself to Temple on the sub- 
ject. William was extremely annoyed 
by these transactions, and his excite- 
ment was increased by an incipient 
illness, which turned out to be the 
small-pox, during which the prince 
“had a fancy hardly to eat or drink 
any thing but what came from the am- 
bassador’s house.” 

Temple was now suddenly called 
home — just after his nomination as 
ambassador to the congress at Nime- 
guen. It seemed that Charles had 
been frightened into an earnest desire 
of peace by the disputes in parliament, 
and Temple was employed in vainly 
endeavouring to reconcile Arlington 
and Danby. After a stay of six weeks, 
he returned to tue Hague, with pro- 
posals for the peace. 

The prince's confidence in Temple 
continued, and he consulted him at last 
about the Princess Mary. William’s 
notions of royal matrimony were not a 
little romantic : he was particular as to 
“the person and the dispositions of 
the young lady; for though it would 
not pass in the world for a prince to 
seem concerned in those particulars, 
yet, for himself, he would tell me,” 
says Temple, “ without any sort of af- 
fectation, that he was so, and in sucha 
degree, that no circumstance of fortune 
or interest would engage him, without 
those of the person, especially those of 
humour and dispositions : that he 
might, perhaps, not be very easy for a 
wife to live with; he was sure he 
should not to such wives as were gene- 
rally in the courts of this age: that if 
he should meet with one to give him 
trouble at home, it was what he should 
not be able to bear, who was like to 
have enough abroad in the course of 
his life ; and that, after the manner he 
was resolved to live with a wife, which 
should be the best he could, he would 
have one that he thought likely to live 
well with him, which he thought chiefly 
depended on her disposition and edu- 
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cation; and if I knew any thing parti- 
cular of the lady Mary in these points, 
he desired me to tell him freely.” 

Temple’s skill was as apparent in this 
negociation as in all the rest in which 
he had been engaged. Lady Temple 
went over to England on the mission, 
with letters to the king and Duke of 
York, from the prince as well as her 
husband ; who, also, authorised her to 
impart the secret to Lord Danby, and 
** to no other person, the privacy of it 
being very much recommended to her.” 
On the announcement of the prince’s 
intention, the friends of the lady seemed 
to have retaliated on the tardy lover, 
and would have had the marriage ex- 
cused until after the peace. But Tem- 
ple had an opportunity soon of pushing 
the prince’s interests in England ; for 
Charles was still desirous of his under- 
taking the office of secretary of state ; 
and, though the ambassador pleaded 
want of means to complete the pur- 
chase of the place, (which was then 
bought and sold !) a special messenger 
was sent, and a yacht to bring him 
over. 

He left Nimeguen on the 5th of 
July, 1677, and on his arrival had an 
immediate audience with the king. 
We wish that we had room for the 
lively account which he renders of 
Charles’s conversation. 

In September 1677, permission was 
given to the Prince of Orange to come 
over as a suitor to the Princess Mary. 
Yet, when he came, Charles still wanted 
to postpone the match. William was 
greatly offended; Temple was em- 
ployed to carry his remonstrances to 
the king, who finally acquiesced in an 
immediate marriage. Whatever might 
have been his inducements to depart 
from his resolution, not to allow of this 
union until after peace should have 
been made, that which he avowed was 
appropriately chosen, to conciliate the 
prince and his agent upon this occa- 
sion. “ Well, I never yet was deceived 
in judging of a man’s honesty by his 
looks,’”— of which he gave Temple 
some examples,—- “‘ and, if I am not 
deceived in the prince’s face, he is the 


_honestest man in the world, and I will 


trust him, and he shall have his wife.” 
The duke, to whom Temple signified 
the king’s pleasure, acquiesced, with 
seeming reluctance ; Lord Danby com- 
pleted the arrangements between the 
king and the prince; and the marriage 
was accomplished, much to the dissa- 
EE 
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tisfaction of Lord Arlington, who, 
thereupon, broke with Temple alto- 
gether. 

At home, Temple was exposed to 
the rivalry of Mr. Montagu, an un- 
grateful friend, who practised for the 
secretaryship ; and, on being refused 
by Lord Danby, became the declared 
enemy of both. Sir Joseph Williamson 
had been committed to the Tower by 
the commons, for countersigning com- 
missions to Popish recusants, and was 
released by the king; and Mr. Mon- 
tague was now under suspicion as to 
some “ plots,” the evidence for which 
lay in the hands of M. Olivencrantz, 
the Swedish ambassador. The papers 
of Mr. Montagu having been conse- 
quently seized, came into the hands of 
the house of Commons, and among 
them was the letter from Danby on 
which his well-known impeachment 
was founded, to prevent which Charles 
dissolved the Long Parliament. 

The state of the king’s affairs at this 
time were not such as to induce any 
man to take part in his administration. 
Temple, therefore, wisely declined 
all invitation to accept the so-frequently 
offered secretaryship. He, however, 
proposed to the king the scheme ofa 
privy council, which was adopted, and 
of which he became a member, though 
reluctantly, because of the admisssion 
into it of Lord Shaftesbury. The 
council worked ill, agreeing upon li- 
miting the kingly power in the hand of 
James, when he should come to the 
throne. Temple, as well as Shafies- 
bury, objected to this plan, though 
from different motives. Temple felt 
that the total exclusion of the person 
was less hurtful to the interests of the 
monarchy than the limitation, even 
temporary, of the prerogatives of the 
crown. Its further proceedings were 
of the same divided character; and it 
was, probably, his dissatisfaction with 
this junta that induced Temple, in 
1679, to suffer himself to be returned 
to Parliament for Cambridge Univer- 
sity, though he had purposely failed at 
the last election, as a candidate for Co- 
ventry. On the Duke of York’s arrival 
in England, Temple waited on him, 
and made a declaration of his political 
views. He had, however, been kept in 
the dark as to the share which Essex 
and Halifax had in the duke’s coming 
over; and they, finding that the duke 
had no fancy for the new council, laid 
the whole blame upon Temple. The 
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result of these events was to separate 
Temple from his friends. 

When the king, in the next council, 
declared his intention to prorogue the 
parliament for a twelvemonth, Temple 
uttered an eloquent remonstrance, to 
which his majesty listened quietly ; 
but Sunderland, not containing his 
wrath, exclaimed that nothing further 
should be done in the settlement of 
Temple’s claims upon the Treasury. 
Finding how matters went, he deter- 
mined to retire—into the country for a 
month, is pecuniary claims upon 
the government had always prospered 
best in the hands of his wife; and it 
was through Lady Sunderland and 
Lady Temple that he afterwards re- 
ceived an offer from Lord Sunderland 
to assist him in this business at the 
Treasury; and he at last obtained a 
settlement of the most difficult point. 
Sunderland renewed his kindness, but 
without any confidence as to public mat- 
ters. Such, however, was the influence 
of his name, that Temple was no- 
minated (Sept. 1680) ambassador ex- 
traordinary at Madrid, whither he had 
then gone; but that the king desired 
him to remain for the meeting of par- 
liament. During this interval, it was 
debated in council, whether the Duke 
of York should be desired to go back 
into Scotland; but Temple attended 
not this council, remaining in the 
country, with his thoughts towards 
Spain, and resolved never to enter into 
any matters personal between the royal 
brothers. In the debates of the House 
of Commons upon the Exclusion Bill 
he took no part. One speech of his 
there is recorded,—it is on the question 
of supply for the support of Tangier, 
which had come to the crown as part of 
Queen Catherine’s dower; but in vain, 
—for, instead of voting money for Tan- 
gier, the house addressed the crown 
upon * the dangerous state and condi- 
tion of the kingdom.” On the com- 
mons making an attack upon Halifax, 
as the author of the last dissolution, 
he argued in the house against a 
proceeding grounded upon common 
fame. But in the debates of the coun- 
cil on the same subject, he pressed as 
earnestly the necessity of conciliating 
parliament as he had in parliament 
the desirableness of conciliating the 
king. It having been determined ina 
council, at which, as would appear, 
Temple was present, that the king 
should send a message to the House of 
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Commons, declaring his resolution not 
to pass the Bill of Exclusion, and 
Jenkins, the secretary of state, being ap- 

inted the bearer of the message,— it 
was afterwards determined, in the king’s 
closet, that Jenkins was an unaccept- 
able messenger ; and, Sir Robert Carr 
and Mr. Godolphin successively de- 
clining, the king himself requested 
Temple to carry the message. 


«J did not very well understand,’ 
said this counsellor to his master, ‘ why 
a thing agreed upon last night at council- 
table should be altered in his chamber ; 
but that I was very willing, however, to 
obey him, and the rather upon others 
having excused themselves, and to shew 
his majesty that I intended to play no 
popular games: upon which I took the 
paper, and told the king that I was very 
sensible how much of his confidence I 
formerly had, and how much I had lost, 
without knowing the occasion ; or else I 
might have had part in the consulting 
this change of what was last night re- 
solved, as well as in executing it; and I 
would confess to his majesty that I had 
not so good astomach in business, as to be 
content only with swallowing what other 
people had chewed.’ Temple gives not 
the king’s reply, but continues: ‘ I went 
away, and carried my message to the 
house I tell this passage freely, 
as I do all the rest, as the only thing I 
could imagine the king could ever take 
ill of me ; and yet I know not how it 
could be a fault, more than in a point of 
manners, or the homeliness of the ex- 
pression,’ 

“The message was received ‘ just as 
was expected ;’ and produced nothing 
but violent votes against Popery and the 
Duke of York, Seeing the violence of 
the two parties, ‘ who agreed in nothing 
but bringing things to the last extremity,’ 
Temple despaired of an accommodation, 
He saw that the ministers, totally inca- 
pable of managing parliaments, fostered 
the king’s distaste of them, in order that 
no more might be called. This motive, 
as he conceived, induced his colleagues 
in the foreign committee to overrule him, 
when he deprecated, as we have seen, a 
positive declaration of the king to parlia- 
ment agginst the Bill of Exclusion; on 
which occasion, in recommending an ap- 
proximation of king and parliament, he 
used the now trite illustration of Ma- 
homet and the Mountain.” 


Some time before Temple’s retire- 
ment, an intention was expressed, pro- 
bably by Ralph Montagu, in the House 
of Commons (1679), of impeaching 
him, “ as one that had been an instru- 
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ment of making the general peace”!!! 
The same foe of Temple also circulated 
a story that, being a man of arbitrary 
principles, he was the author of several 
anonymous publications, against the 
constitution of parliament, in favour of 
Popery. Lord Sunderland and Henry 
Sidney, therefore, advised him to pub- 
lish the several manuscript pieces of 
which he really was the writer; and he 
accordingly collected them, under the 
title of Miscellanea. These consisted of 
the compositions we have already no- 
ticed, with an amusing Essay upon the 
Cure of the Gout by Moxa, addressed, 
in June 1677, to M. De Zulicheur ; 
which disease, he tells us,“ hardly ever 
approaches the rough and poor, such as 
labour for meat, and eat only for hun- 
ger; that drink water, either pure, or 
but discoloured with malt; that know 
no use of wine, but for a cordial, as it 
is, and, perhaps, was only intended : if 
such men happen, by their native con- 
Stitutions, to fall into the gout, either 
they mind it not at all, having no leisure 
to be sick, or they use it like a dog; 
they walk on, or they toil and work as 
they did before: they keep it wet and 
cold ; or if they are laid up, they are, 
perhaps, forced by that to fast more 
than before ; and if it lasts they grow 
impatient, and fall to beat it, or whip 
it, or cut it, or burn it; and all this 
while, perhaps, never know the name 
of the gout.” 

In the year 1679, Temple’s poems 
were printed, of which the best is that 
“ Upon the Approach of the Shore at 
Harwich, in January 1668 ; begun un- 
der the Mast, at the desire of my Lady 
Giffard.” In 1683, Temple com- 
menced writing hisown memoirs. The 
memoirs originally commenced with 
the year 1665; the first part extended 
to the author’s recall from his embassy 
at the Hague, in 1671, and included 
the Munster treaty, the triple alliance, 
and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
first part was, at some period of the 
author’s life, designedly burned by 
him. Dean Swift (who was with Sir 
William Temple from the year 1689 to 
1699, as reader and amanuensis) as- 
cribes the voluntary destination of these 
Memoirs to the change of policy in 
Lord Arlington, and ‘Temple's conse- 
quent estrangement from him. The 
second part of Temple’s Memoirs, em- 
bracing a period from 1672 to 1679, 
was prefaced by an address to his son, 
The sequel was entitled, “ Memoirs, 
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the third Part, from the Peace con- 
cluded 1679 to the Time of the Au- 
thor’s Retirement from Public Busi- 
ness.” Neither part of the Memoirs 
was published by the author; but in 
1691 the second part appeared, printed 
from a copy lent by a friend, who is 
not known. 

During the privy council scheme, 
Temple had not been without his pri- 
vate sorrows, as well as his public. He 
lost his only daughter, fourteen years 
old, of the small-pox, having lost seven 
children before, almost all in their cra- 
die. Until 1685, he lived entirely at 
Sheen, without ever seeing the town or 
court, but with his gout and other in- 
firmities growing upon him; neverthe- 
less, he waited occasionally both upon 
Charles and James II., at Richmond, 
and was received with especial atten- 
tion by the latter; and, some time after 
the marriage of his son, John, removed 
to Moor Park, in Surrey. To this 
place he removed in Nov. 1686, taking 
Windsor in his way, where he waited 
for the last time upon King James. He 
now betook himself again to the occu- 
pations of the country, and boasted of 
this year as the best of his life. 

But in the midst of this quiet, the 
Revolution of 1688 occurred, which 
Lady Giffard qualifies by the epithet 
surprising / and, on her testimony, it 
appears that Temple knew nothing of 
the Prince of Orange’s intention to 
come over. Moor Park, lying in the 
way of both armies, became unsafe ; 
and Temple, therefore, rejoined his son 
at Sheen. John Temple had in vain 
attempted to obtain his father’s per- 
mission to meet the prince upon his 
landing. Of this refusal, says Lady 
Giffard, “ in telling his principles of 
never engaging in any thing illegal, or 
that seemed to divide the royal family, 
I have already given the best and 
truest reason.” William pressed Tem- 
ple to enter into his service, as secre- 
tary of state, observing, that “ it was in 
kindness to him that he had not been 
acquainted with his designs.” Wil- 
liam came to him two or three times at 
Sheen; and on the 14th of January, 
after he had been charged with the ad- 
ministration of the government, but be- 
fore he became king, he dined with 
Sir William Temple at his own house. 
These interviews, however indicative of 
mutual regard, produced no change in 
Temple's resolution. 

It is clear that Temple was an in- 
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different observer of this great event. 
After King William and Queen Mary 
were actually placed on the throne, he 
permitted his son to accept the office of 
secretary of war. Within a week af- 
terwards, the young man drowned 
himself in the Thames, leaving this 
writing behind him :—‘ My folly in 
undertaking what I was not able to 
perform has done the king and king- 
dom a great deal of prejudice. I wish 
him all happiness, and abler servants 
than John Temple.” The causes of 
this unhappy occurrence are believed 
to refer not to the business of the War 
Office, but an undertaking on the part 
of Mr. Temple to induce Lord ‘Tyr- 
connel, James’s lieutenant in Ireland, 
to submit to King William; and es- 
pecially an engagement for the fidelity 
of a certain General Richard Hamil- 
ton, who, being employed to nego- 
ciate with Tyrconnel, betrayed the trust 
reposed in him. Lady Giffard, in al- 
luding to young Temple’s death, thus 
concludes her interesting Memoir :— 
** With this deplorable accident ended 
all the good fortune so long taken no- 
tice of in our family, and but too well 
confirmed the rule, that no man ought 
to think his life happy till the end of it. 
With this load of his affliction, and my 
own, and all of us with our hearts op- 
pressed, we returned, at the end of that 
year (1689), with Sir William Temple 
and his desolate family, to Moor Park ; 
which his daughter-in-law, her mother, 
and two young children (both daugh- 
ters), then made a part of : and he had 
so firm a resolution of passing his life 
there, that I believe such another revo- 
lution itself would not have altered it. 
God Almighty only knows how he 
shall please to dispose of what remains 
to him who, upon all the dismal acci- 
dents that happened in his life, I have 
so often heard repeat these words,— 
God’s holy name be praised.” 

There’s no foundation for the opinion 
that Sir William Temple approved of 
suicide in the abstract, and bore his 
son’s loss with stoicism. From this 
charge Mr. Courtenay has completely 
defended his author, as he has also vin- 
dicated him from that of having be- 
haved unhandsomely to Swift. But 
for these particulars we must refer to 
the volumes themselves. We must 
also pass over Lady Giffard’s life and 
character of Sir William Temple. In 
1691 the second part of his Miscellanea 
was published. Of the tracts con- 
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tained in it, that Upon the Gardens of 
Epicurus, or, of Gardening, was pro- 
bably written in 1685. This essay 
professes to treat the subject historically, 
philosophically, and practically; and 
indulges in a discursive, and, what 
Mr. Courtenay calls, “ a wanton attack 
upon natural philosophy and astrono- 
my,” confessing, however, that in moral 
philosophy he disports himself more 
agreeably. Had we space, we could 
defend Temple here from the objections 
of his biographer. Of Temple’s Epi- 
curianism we have already spoken. 
We are disposed to concur with the 
critic in his opinion of the Essay on 
Heroic Virtue, and feel that what ‘Tem- 
ple says of poetry is fine and accurate, 
although his selection of the poets who 
should illustrate his remarks is in- 
defensible. To his Essay upon the 
Ancient and Modern Learning we have 
already referred, as drawing him into a 
controversy, in which his position, that 
the most ancient books in prose are 
Hsop’s Fables and Phalaris’s Epistles, 
was much disputed, and the names of 
Wotton, Bentley, Boileau, and Boyle 
(Earl of Orrery), are conspicuous. 
Swifi’s Battle of the Books refers to 
this quarrel: it was suppressed during 
Temple’s life.—Temple having a dis- 
taste for burlesque writings. On the 
pamphlet of De Cros we have not room 
to write a sentence. 

Early in the year 1694-5, Temple 
lost his wife, of forty years. Her death 
was accelerated by that of the queen’s, 
who died a month previously, and for 
whom she had a great affection. Lady 
Giffard consoled her brother’s widow- 
hood; who, now being called upon to 
make a new will, concludes a short 
testamentary paper with directing that 
“his heart might be interred six foot 
under yround, on the south-east side of 
the stone dial in his little garden, at 
Moor Park.” It was, however, not 
until the year 1699 that Temple died, 
at Moor Park. Swift is said to have 
kept a journal of his last illness, and 
therein recorded the event in the fol- 
lowing manner :—* January 27, 1699 
(N.S.). He died at one o’clock this 
morning, and with him all that was 
good and amiable among men.” Ac- 
cording to his directions, Temple’s 
heart was buried under a sun-dial, 
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which still remains in his garden, and 
his body in Westminster Abbey. Sir 
William Temple left some posthumous 
writings, which were published after his 
death. An Essay on Popular Discon- 
tents is unequal ; another Upon Health 
and Long Life is popularly written. 
Of two other pieces, Temple only 
finished some heads, designed for Es- 
says,—Of the different Conditions of 
Life and Fortune, and on Conversa- 
tion. 

The Introduction to the History of 
England, though published in 1695, 
was probably written at a later period 
than some of the posthumous works. 
Temple had been applied to by the 
proprietors of a General History of 
England for advice and assistance ; 
and it is probable that the Introduction 
grew out of that application. 

Swift published Temple’s Letters 
and Memoirs shortly after his death ; 
and in 1703 he produced a further 
collection,— asserting all along that he 
had had Temple’s private directions 
for so doing. In 1709, he announced 
the third part of the Memoirs — much 
to the displeasure of Lady Giffard. 
The several works of Sir William 
Temple, including those letters which 
had been published by Swift, were 
collected and published in his folio 
volumes, in the year 1720, with a Life 
taken from Boyer’s Memoirs. In 
1731, another edition appeared, with 
Lady Giffard’s notices of her brother's 
life, from a manuscript prepared for 
publication by Sir John Temple him- 
self, but with several omissions. 

Of the volumes of which we have 
made such ample use we are desirous 
of speaking with respect. The Right 
Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay is a 
liberal Tory, and he thinks that the 
politics of Sir William Temple were of 
the same cast. The points, however, 
on which he censures his author, and 
we defend him, shew, we think, that 
there is some difference in the colour 
of their opinions and feelings. A more 
decided, as well as deeper, tone of 
composition—a higher and firmer po- 
litical sentiment, and a more learned 
and philosophical orthodoxy —would 
have made the work all that it ought 
to be. 
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THE TOPICS OF THE MOMENT. 


I. THE IRISH CORPORATION BILL. 


WE write just at the conclusion of the debate, and the declaration of the division, 
on Lord Francis Egerton’s motion ; and the few remarks we shall offer must neces- 
sarily be of a desultory character. They will naturally fall under three heads — 

1. The despicable pretexis resorted to by the Ministerialists. — They 
are about to lead the country, according to their own account of the 
matter, to the verge of a convulsion. They are, therefore, bound to shew the 
most cogent and unanswerable reasons, for persisting in a course so full of 
danger. And reasons of some’sort they do give us. They tell us that the Irish 
have a natural right to the same institutions as ourselves. They tell us that 
Ireland ardently desires and longs for open corporations. They tell us that 
they feel it so clear and unquestionable a duty to grant this demand, that they 
must run all risks and take all consequences, even to the resignation of their 
own places, rather than delay a single hour the urging forward this measure of 
“ justice to Ireland.” 

Yet there is not one of all the three hundred and twenty who follow them on 
this question, who does not know and feel in his conscience that all this is a 
tissue of false pretences, a farrago of the merest cant and hypocrisy. 

Instead of really believing in the justice and propriety of applying in all 
cases the same institutions to Ireland which are found eligible in England, they 
well know that in every department of government a great distinction between 
the two countries had always been made. They know that the Irish Reform-bill 
differed greatly from the English —that the Irish registration differs greatly from 
the English —and they know, too, that in applying the principle of the English 
poor-law to Ireland, they find it absolutely necessary to go to work on a totally 
different plan from any which exists in England. Their own commissioner has 
surveyed the country, and has returned and told them, that it will be impossible, 
in many parts of the island, to find materials for constituting boards of guardians ; 
and that the power must therefore be placed in the central board. Now, this is 
exactly what the Conservatives have proposed to do in the case of the corpora- 
tions ;— to abolish the existing corporations, on account of their proved abuses, 
and, instead of setting up new ones, to fall into similar errors, to devolve their 
powers, as far as absolutely necessary, on the government in Dublin. But the 
ministerialists, having themselves avowed the impossibility of finding materials 
wherewith to constitute efficient boards of guardians, still persist in declaring it 
to be easy enough to form good corporations! No one is so blind as to suppose 
that there is an atom of sincerity in such declarations as these ! 

Again, they declare it to be their belief that the necessity of this measure is 
so urgent, as to render it an imperative duty to place it in the very front of the 
government measires for the present session. But, can we suppose them to be 
sincere in this professed belief? Are we to forget the peaceful and leisure sessions 
of 1833 and 1834, in the latter of which the Whigs passed some one or two 
measures, and of which Lord Brougham promised his friends in the north, that 
‘¢ if parliament had done little in ¢haé session, it was likely to do still less in the 
next.” If this scheme of Irish corporation reform were really in itself good, 
and desirable, and even urgent, how came it that it never entered their heads, 
in those leisure times—in those days, too, when a majority of two hundred in 
the Commons stood ready to enforce their mandates,— how was it, we ask, that 
not a notion or a wish respecting corporation reform in Ireland seemed ever to 
occur to their minds? 

The answer is most obvious. In those days they could do without O'Connell, 
and hating and despising him as much as they ¢o now, and feeling no need of 
his assistance, they would no more have dreamed of proposing a measure which, 
on the face of it, goes to augment prodigiously his power, than they would have 
proposed to make him lord-lieutenant of that kingdom. The language of their 
chief organ, the Morning Chronicle, then was, “ The tactics of O’Connell are 
those of the devil in the old legends ;” and so far from asserting the natural right 
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of the Irish to possess exactly the samfe institutions which jexist in England, 
they plainly told us (Morning Chronicle, Dec. 21, 1833), that! 


“ The institutions of England are not adapted for a population so divided as the Irish. 
Mr. O’Connell asks, Why Irishmen should not manage the affairs of Ireland? They 
might manage the affairs of Ireland well enough, were there no ascendency. But till 
the two parties have found out their natural level, they ought not to be trusted with 
sitting in judgment on each other. We would not only not allow jury trial in Ireland 
at all; but we would not allow a single Irishman to be a magistrate in Ireland.” 


Yet it is this very same party that now tell us, not only that it is the most 
flagrant denial of justice to refuse to Ireland exactly the same sort of corporations 
which exist in England, but that this is the most urgent and important of all 
questions, and one which they feel bound to put in the very fore-front of all 
their arrangements! Who does not perceive the contemptible hypocrisy of all 
this false profession ? 

But, again,—we are to believe that Ireland is piteously in want of new cor- 
porations, while half of England can exist very well without them. The minis- 
terial outline or pattern of a corporation has now been before the public for 
about eighteen months. 

Liverpool has one of these blessings; yet, somehow or other, Manchester, 
within an hour's ride, looks calmly on, and never once utters a wish that she, 
too, might have a corporation. Warwick, and Lichfield, and a dozen other 
midland towns, have been duly “ reformed,’”— and yet Birmingham stands, 
amidst them all, without the least movement of desire to be possessed ofa similar 
ornament. In what way, then, comes it to pass—by what logic is it to be 
demonstrated, that Belfast and Cork will have a just ground for revolt,—and the 
ministry the clearest reason for breaking up the government, if that is not done 
for the towns of Ireland, which half the towns of England neither have nor desire ! 
Nay, to come still closer home: the corporation of London itself, one of the most 
corrupt in the three kingdoms, has been left unreformed through session after 
session; and yet we are informed that, if a reform of that in Dublin is not 
instantly granted, the Irish will be justified in demanding a repeal of the Union! 
But false pretexts and hypocritical professions seem to constitute the chief portion 
of the ministerial arguments. They have, however, one imposing and cogent 
motive to put forward, and of its use they are by no means sparing. It is,— 

2. Their main Argument,—Intimtpation.— This is used in every possible 
shape, and thrown into every conceivable variety of form. “ We are seven 
millions.” ‘ Remember, we forced Emancipation from you ; we are now thrice 
as strong, and do you think we will not have whatever we choose to demand ?” 
“If you du not give us all we ask, in what way, by what means, upon what 
system, do you mean to govern Ireland?” This last is a favourite interrogation 
of theirs ; and they are also very fond of answering it by the assumption,—“ Of 
course, by the bayonet !” 

Now, of the main point in this argument, “ we are seven millions,”— it was 
well replied by Lord Stanley, some time in last session,—that if it was good for 
any thing, it went to establish a despotism,—the tyranny of the majority. We 
are seven millions, therefore you must surrender to us the corporations. We are 
seven millions, therefore you must give up the church. We are seven millions, 
therefore you must give up the Union. We are seven millions, and will not be 
ruled by heretics. If the argument is good for one it is good for all of these 
positions. But if we, who are eighteen millions, do not intend to allow these 
seven millions to prescribe the whole system of government for the empire, it is 
time that we made up our minds where to cry a halt. 

Concession, from the mere apprehension of inconvenience, may be carried 
too far. Each step conceded may furnish not only a precedent for further con- 
cessions, but also substantial strength to the encroaching party. And thus it is in 
the present case. ‘ How can you expect to stand against us,” says Shiel, in the 
present debate, ‘* when you see in our ranks sirty of the representatives of Ireland ? 
Therefore, give up your opposition, and let us gain this step, which will raise 
our numbers to ninety. And then, when we return, two years hence, with fresh 
demands, and ninety members from Ireland to back them, how much weaker 
will be your opposition, how much surer our further success.” 

And then comes their favourite question : “ If you refuse to concede what is 
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asked, upon what principle do you mean to govern Ireland?” Nor do they stop 
here, but instantly assume, as a matter beyond a doubt, that the bayonet is to be 
instantly set to work, and that the whole Conservative party is burning to. see 
Ireland filled with commotion and with blood. 

There is a very convenient hiatus, however, in this assumption. There is 
something left unsaid, because it could not be said very conveniently. They do 
not mean to broach such an utter absurdity, as to say that they expect that Sir 
Robert Peel, were he to assume the government, would forthwith order ten regi- 
ments of dragoons to scour the country, and to kill every man, woman, and child 
they could meet. They donot mean to tell us that a Conservative lord-lieutenant 
would commence his career in Dublin by ordering grape-shot to be fired up and 
down all the principal streets. They mean nothing of this kind. But what is 
the meaning, then, of their prognostications, that a Conservative government in 
Ireland must rule by the bayonet,— must be marked by scenes of blood? The 
meaning is,— the innuendo which lies concealed in all these predictions is,—that 
either they actually mean to get up a rebellion on the accession of a Conservative 
government, or that at least they hope to frighten a Conservative government from 
taking the helm, by threatening a rebellion before-hand. At all events, one thing 
is clear, that as no government, Conservative, Orange, or Ultra-Tory, could ever 
themselves begin a rebellion, or, without provocation, attack the people,—so the 
very prophecy of bloodshed, so liberally used by the ministerialists, implies that 
they contemplate a rebellion, got up by the priests and the association! But 
surely the responsibility and the guilt of bloodshed must rest on its authors. The 
only question for the Conservatives is, whether the threat of rebellion is to frighten 
them from the attempt to arrest the country’s downward course? But if they are 
to be frightened now, when will they not be frightened? The enemy will not grow 
less audacious or less disposed to dictate ; nor will his demands and his threats 
terminate, except with the full possession of one, if not of both, the islands. 

What, then, is the rational answer to the inquiry,— How will you govern Ire- 
land? Itis, With mildness, but also with firmness; with real impartiality, but 
with no favour or concession to agitators ; with strict adherence to justice, but also 
with a consciousness that the true bond of connexion is between the Protestants 
of the two countries. By a course of policy such as this, all honest men would 
be conciliated, and if it answered not the ends of the agitators, let their threats be 
answered with a cool determination, that the eighteen millions will not be dictated 
to by the sir or seven. 

But we must proceed to the remaining branch of this subject, and that isa 
strictly practical one,—namely, 

3. The position and prospects of this question, and of the Ministry.—The 
House has just divided, giving the ministry a majority of eighty on this motion. 
The numbers were,— 322 to 242, or, with the pairs, 340 to 260. This leaves 
58 absent, or, deducting the Speaker, 57. Of these we find, by Mr. Lowe's 
useful Division Chart, that 20 were ministerialists; 5, neutral; and 32 Con- 
servatives. Thus, then, in the very first great division of the session, we find 32 
Conservatives absent when only 20 of their opponents are missing, thus giving the 
ministerialists the triumph ofa majority of 80, when it ought not to have exceeded 
68. Both the representatives and their constituents ought to see to this. 

But a number of questions now arise. What is to be done in the face of this 
majority? How could Sir Robert Peel accept office under such circumstances? 
Or, if he could not, and this was generally felt, would not the ministry have the 
ball at their foot? What is the real position of affairs? Is it time to look out 
for a retreat, or is our position a defensible one? 

We believe that it is quite defensible, and that it, in fact, grows stronger 
every day. Yet, the desperate conduct of the ministry calls for remark, and 
merits perpetual infamy. They are playing a deep and a desperate game, 
hazarding the peace and safety of the country, with the low and miserable 
object of keeping, at all hazards, and at any price, their own places. 

They have managed by their ignorance and incompetence, to get the com- 
mercial and monetary affairs of the country into such a state, that we are within 
a very narrow step of a chaos of misery, confusion, and distress. By the factitious 
prosperity which they created last year, and of which their journals boasted so 
loudly, they have brought us into a position more truly fearful than that of the 
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panic of 1826. A very trifling commotion might bring the Bank of England to 
a stand, and plunge the country into the most awful confusion ; and knowing all 
this, they are doing all in their power to create, in addition, a political excite- 
ment; so that, whenever they may find it convenient to threaten resignation, or 
even actually to resign, they may leave things in such a state, as to make it 
almost impossible for any man to carry on the government. 

The country ought to understand this. The people ought to be made 
generally acquainted with this desperate scheme. It ought to be generally 
known, that there is a deliberate purpose of plunging matters into such a state of 
difficulty, as to deter any one from taking the helm ; in order that thus it may 
be in the power of O’Connell’s servants, and of O’Conneil himself, through his 
servants, to insist upon any terms they choose to name. 

Now the first question is, in what way the House of Lords is to meet this 
case. Certainly with the greatest confidence—the most undaunted determina- 
tion; but still, perhaps, with caution and patient deliberation. 

The house might resolve, that as it is universally confessed, that the proposed 
corporation reform must have a considerable bearing upon the interests of the 
church, and that in an adverse direction,—it judges it expedient to settle the 
question of Tithes, before it proceeds to the enactment of corporation reform. 

Or it might adopt the proposition of Lord Grey, made in the course of last 
years’ discussion, —that each corporation should consist of an equal number of 
Protestants and Papists, elected by the inhabitants of each class, with a mayor 
alternately named by either party. 

Or it might consent to constitute new corporations, framed on the principles 
of Lord John Russell’s Bloomsbury Vestry Act. 

But it obviously appears desirable to deal with the subject cautiously and 
without haste. The ministry has evidently some object in view, in thus forcing 
the bill forwards with this extraordinary speed, and the lords should endeavour to 
understand and to counteract the manceuvre. 

But after all, with steadiness and courage, the field cannot be lost. A 
majority of a hundred peers cannot be overcome by creation: the difficulties 
which may beset Mr. Spring Rice, are of little consequence to them; and 
whether or not the ministers, to be revenged, after an Irish fashion, on the lords, 
choose to demand a dissolution of the commons, concern the peers just as little. 

This last question, however, concerns the people greatly. The friends of the 
ministry allege, that if the House of Lords does not obey the orders of O’Connell, 
the House of Commons will be cashiered. And we can easily conceive, that the 
Whigs, expecting a refusal, and intending to catch at this refusal as an excuse 
for resigning, may shortly ask the king to dissolve. 

But will his majesty comply with their request? We believe, not willingly. 
But Sir Robert Peel may calculate, and that very safely, that a dissolution would 
give him a strong reinforcement in the commons; and he may prefer not ac- 
cepting office till after the experiment has been tried. The Whigs, therefore, 
may be taken at their word, and that very shortly. 

Conservatives of England, are you prepared to seal their doom? Is every 
county, every city, every borough, organised and provided, and ready for the 
fray? If not, let the next fortnight be well employed ; for now, if ever, 
“ England expects every man to do his duty.” Within a very few weeks it may 
be, at once and for ever decided, whether the British empire shall be ruled by 
Englishmen and Protestants, or given over to the sway of an Irish desperado, 
supported and propelled by a mob of Maynooth priests ! 


iI.—— CHURCH-RATES, AND THE MINISTERIAL PLANS FOR THEM. 


It is now said, after several postponements, that the ministerial plan will 
be ee about the time at which this will meet the eye of our readers. And 
amidst all the assurances of Lord Melbourne and others, that the measure will be 
one calculated to give stability to the church, there appears but too much reason 
to believe, that the scheme will be one of positive, direct, unblushing spoliation. 

Those in the confidence of the home secretary make no secret of the fact, that 
a noted actuary has been employed, under the noble lord's directions, for several 
months past, in making calculations as to some supposed “ surplus,” which it 


is thought may be screwed out of the church lands, by the very simple, natural, 
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and equitable operation of breaking or terminating the existing leases, and 
letting the property, by commissioners, at a rack-rent. 

But to this plan there will be found many objections: and first, 

1. As regards the Tenants.—How is this “ surplus” to be got at? Even if the 
principle of the measure were affirmed, still it must be many years before such a 
scheme could be brought into efficient operation. Many of the holders of church 

roperty, are in possession of leases having two or three good lives to run out, 
f these refuse, as many will refuse, to purchase, what a period must you wait! 
or if you sell the reversion, what will you realise by so distant a prospect ? 

But the principle itself must be affirmed, before we can proceed a single step. 
Now, can you get any House of Commons to affirm this principle,—i. e. of 
laying a coercive hand upon the tenants of church property? Are we referred 
to the Irish Church Bill, which passed both houses in 1833? That is exactly a 
ease in point, and in that case the House of Commons negatived Lord Althorp's 
proposition, declared the tenants equitably interested in the estates, and thus 
destroyed the main feature of the ministerial plan! Is it forgotten, that the very 
reason assigned for the withdrawal of the famous 147th clause, was, that the 
house had already put an end to all hopes of a surplus, and that it was, therefore, 
unnecessary to retain a clause which merely enunciated a barren principle, from 
which no results could arise. 

Now, in the present case, a certain revenue is said to be accessible, not at 
present possessed by the church. Does not this revenue at present exist? and if 
it exists, is it not in the possession of persons who will earnestly maintain their 
right? But if this vast annual revenue is now actually held by divers of the 
people, how do you mean to possess yourselves of it? By purchase at its fair 
value? Then there is no new resource developed by the plan, any more than 
there would be in a proposition for buying so much consols or bank stock. 

By seizure? Then you have first to ascertain, whether the House of Com- 
mons,—which refused to entertain such a proposition, even at Lord Althorp’s 
instance, and when Lord Althorp was all powerful in that assembly — wil! now 
affirm it under the present very different and less favourable circumstances. 

But this scheme is founded in error and delusion in another respect. 

2. As regards the Church.—Supposing it to be true that, by some process ot 
other, a new source or income can be laid open, and a new revenue, whether of 
90 000/. or of 900,000/. a-year, can be realized ; still, the next question is, what 
does justice prescribe to be done with it? 

Clearly, this property is the property of the church. No one else can lay 
claim to a sixpence of it. Whatever it produces, then, ought to be first of all 
devoted to the purposes of the church. We do not mean to the enriching this 
or that dean or prebendary, but to the increase and efficiency of the church as an 
institution. And while we have 1900 benefices with incomes below 1001. a-year, 
and three or four millions of the people without church-room, there is small 
probability of any revenues being really recovered and made available, to a greater 
amount than these two clear necessities will demand. 

But, instead of these matters being made, as they ought to be, the first and 
chief concern, what is the point about which the ministry is chiefly concerning 
itself? It is to relieve the Dissenters from a burden of some thirty or forty 
thousand a-year! Not more, assuredly, but probably far less, for the whole 
church-rate is only 597,000/. a-year; and it would be a high calculation, to 
suppose that a division of the people amounting to less than a million, and 
consisting mainly of the poorer classes, are interested in more than a fifteenth of 
the whole amount. 

To take off an odd thirty or forty thousand a-year, then, is all this stir and 
pother made. It seems to be the peculiar vice of this ministry, to choose to try 
all great questions upon some mean and contemptible issue. The very existence 
of the Irish Church was staked upon the point, whether an odd 50,000/. should 
be taken out of her revenues for general education. And, in like manner, In 
order to satisfy a small fraction of the nation, in a matter almost imperceptibly 
minute, they now coolly propose to throw the church entirely upon her own 
resources ; and of course, without professing any such intention, to destroy her 
character of a Nationat EstaBLisuMENT. 
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